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When the number aud variety of Fjiglish Grammart 
alreadjr published, aod the ab^i^ wltto«rhich scmie of them 
are written, are conaklered, Htde can be expected from a new 
compilation^ ^^es a carml selection flifhe most useful mat* 
ter» and some degree d impit>vement ixTOie mode of adapting 
it to the understanding,. and the gradual progress of learners. 
In these respects something, perhaps, may yet be done, for the 
ease aikt advantage of y oun^ persons. 

In books designed for the mstruction of yo«th , there is a me- 
dium to be observed, between treating the subject in so exten- 
sive and minute a manner, as to embarrass and confuse their 
i^Minds, by offering too much at once far their comprehension; 
an^ on the other hand, conducting it by such sh(Mt and gene- 
ral prcQcpts and observations, as convey to them no clear and 
precise information. A distributi<Mi of the parts, which is 
either defective or irregular, Ivas also alKidency to perplex 
the young understanding, and to retai'd its knowledge ot the 
principles of literatui^e. A distinct general view, or outline, of 
all the essential parts of the «rtwdy in which they are ene;aged ; 
a gradual and judicious supply of this outline; and a due ar- 
rangement, of the divisions, according to their natural order 
and connexion, appear to be among the best means of enlight- 
ening the minds of youth, and of facilitating their acquisition 
of kjQowledge. The author of this work, at the same time 
that he has endeavoured to avoid a plan, which may be too 
concise or too extensive, defective in its parts or irregular in 
their disposition, has studied to render his subject sumciently 
easr, intelligible, and comprehensive. He does not presume 
to nave completely attained these objects. How far he has 
succeeded in the attempt, and wherein he has failed, must be 
i*eferred to the determination of the judicious and candid 
reader. 

I The method which he has adopted, of exhibiting the per- 
formance in characters of different sizes, will, he trusts, be con- 
ducive to that gradual and regular procedure, which is so &- 
' vourable to the business of instruction* The more important 
rules, defmitions, and observations, and which are therefore 
, thejftost proper to be co^nmitted to memory, are printed with 
, a larger type ; whilst rules and remarks that are <» less conse* 
quence, that extend or diversify the general idea, or that ser^ 

as explanations, are conUuned in the smaller letter: these, K: 
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tliechief ofthcn^wUlbiepmiedbf^ ^ „ 

nAvsokU^ it pof^xmed all the goienl tf^bem be cosmdeted. 
The use of notes and dMeiralHJns, IB the common ind deiached 
manncT, at the bottom of the paxe» vouU nq/t^it is imagined, 
be solikdy to atdiiflt^e penM4kf fB«ldifrm>>jKlmitof soam* 
pie and regular an iUustradon, as a c^ntuiued and unifbivi. 
onier of the several subjects. In adoptmg this mode, cai% has 
been taken to adjust |t so thiat the whole mav be perused in a 
connected progress, or the part contained )n the larger charao 
terread in order by itself. Many of th» notes and observa- 
tions are intended, nofci«ilT toeacMate the sobjeets, and toffios^ 
trate them, by comparatire views of the grammar of other 
Iangua0e8,andofthejMKrious9sntimenfesof fingUsh grammar 
rians; out also to invVe the ingenious student to inquiry and 
reflection, and to prompt to a more enlai^ged, critical, ana phi* 
losophical research. 

With respect to the definitions and rules, it may not be im- 
proper more particularly to -observe, that in selecting and 
torming them, it has been the »ithor's aim to render them as 
exact add comprehensive, and, at the same time, as intell^- 
bleto young mmds; asthe nature of ^e subject, and the dHn* 
nilties attending it, wou^ admit. He presumes that they are 
also calculated to be readily committed to memory, and easily 
retained. For this purpose, he has been solicitous to select 
terms that are smoAh and v<M>le; to propoi'tion the mem- 
bers of the sentences to one another; to avoid protracted pe- 
riods ; and to give the whole definition or rule, as much har- 
mony of expression as he could devise. 

From the sentiment generally admitted, that a proper selfe- 
tion of faulty composition is more instructive to^ the young- 
grammarian, than any rules and examples cf propriety that 
can be given, the Compiler has been induced to pay pecu^r 
attention to this part of the subject ; aiid though uie instances 
of false grammar, under the rules of Sjmtax, are numerous, ft is 
h(^>ed they will not be found too many, when their variety and 
usefiilnei^ are centered. 

Jn a work which professes itself to be a comp^ation, and 
which, from ^e nature and design of it, must consist chiefly 
of materials selected from the writings of others, it is sqarcety 
necessary to apologize fiea* the use which ^c Compilier has 
made of his predecessors' labours; or for omittii^ to insert 
their names. From the alterations which have beenxrequenU]^ 
made in the sentiments and the language, to siut the connexiim, ' 
Mid to adapt them to the pmticular purooses for whfch ^^t&y:^ 
are introduced, and, in man^ instances, trom the uncertainty 
to lifhom the pass^^es cniranilly belonged, the insertion of 
names could setdcMnlbe ma& witn propriety. But if this could 
h»ve beoi generally dene,^ a ^^k of ^lis nature wtmld derive ' 
n% advantage from it, equsd to t&e inconvenience of crimdit^ 
the pages with a repewon <^ names and references. It |g^ 



competent acquaintance with the prinoiplesrf both, will jire- 
pare and qualify the students, for t)roeecuCii^. those additKHial 
improvements in knguage, to which ff^ey may be pii>^>«'ly 
directed. 

On theutility and importance of the study of OrBiDmar, and 
the principles of Compoiatkin, much might ^bc advanced, for 
the encouragement of persons m early hfc to ^pplythetnsclvei 
to-this branch of learning; but at the limits ot this Introduci 
"— ""' — 'SllowOf many observatitms on the subject, a lew 



leading sentiments ai* ail ijkat can be admittwi hei* widi pro- 
prietv. As words are the rigns of our ideas, ami the medium 
" by wnich we perceive the sentiments of others, and commu- 
nicate our own ; and as wgna exhibit the things which they are 
intended t^^ t^resent, more or less accurately, according as' 
their real or established conformity to thi»e thin^ is more or 
less exact ; it is evidf^nt, that in proportmn to our knowled^ 
of the nature andjjrcpertieaof woras, of their relation to each 
other, and of their established connexirai with the ideas to 



k which they are applied, wiH be the cen^uoty and ease, with 
■which we transfuse our sentiments. into the minds of one ano- 
ther ; and that, without a competent luiowledge of this kind, 
we shall frequeady be in haziu^ of miBundet«tanding others, 
and of being luiswd^'sttiod ourselves. It may indeed be - 
justly asserted, that many of the differences in opnirai amongst 
nien, with the dimutes, contentioti^ and alicnayons of heart, 
which have too often proceeded from such differences, have 
beenoccaSLOnedby awant of pn^r.skilltn the connexion and 
meaning of words, and by a tenacious misa{:^Ucation of lan- 

One of the best sumvortt, which therecommmdation of this 
study can receive, in small c<MnpasS| may be derived from the 
Ibllowing sentiments of an eminent and candid writer* on Ian- 
i;u4ge and compedtlon. " All that regards the study of coiO' 
" position, merits l^e higher attention upon Uils acvunt, that 
"U IB intimately connected with the improvement of our intd- 
'*lectual powers. For I must be aHowed to say, that when we 
"areemp]oyed,afterspropermarmer,intliestudyof compo- . 
" Aion, we arc caUivatiiu; the undentandiDg itaslf.. The atu^, . 
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EN6USH GRAMMAR. 

JSSifGIAm <]^RAMM AH is the art of speakinjg; and 
' 'Writing the Eoglish Vnp^*^ with propriety. 

It is. divider into four part$, Ti2. orthoora1»hy. 

STYMOJ^OGT, SYNTAX, and PROSODY. * 

TUs divinon ma:^ be' rendered more intelligible to the 
studenty^ by observing, in other words, that Gravnmai. 
treats, Jirat^ ef ike finon and sound of the letters, the com - 
iwnation.of letters into sylUtbles, and syllables into words : 
secondly f' of the diflR^nt sorts of wovds, Aeir 'variouii 
'modifications, and their derivation; ^ir^y^ of the union 
and n^ order of words in the fbrmatjon^/of a sentence ; 
'and IcLstly^ of the just pronunciation, ^nd poetical cob 
struction of sentences. 



PART I. 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 



CHAPTER I*. 

Ot THE LETTERS. 



1&jL6vi«m\ 1. Gfthe nature q/* the Letters^ and of a ptrfett 

. |^ifivHpoRA?9Y teaches the nature and powers of let- 
ters, 81^ the test aiethoibof spelling words. 

A l^er is tne first principle, or least part, of a 
wortf. 

Th6 letters of the-^Englisli language^ called the 
Snglish- Alphabet, are tMrenty-six in number. 

TI ■ 



.h^B^e letters ar» the cepresantattves of certain af* 
-ffculate sounds, the elements of the language An 
articulate sound, is the sound of the J^umatilkice, 

I 



ipnned by the organs of speech. fP ^ 
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The following is t list of the Anglo-SaxoHi^RoiXMA^ 
Italic, Md Old BogUiA CSuuractei^. 

^Saxon. • Roman* Italic. OHJEIngHab. Nwa^ 

*0*^ mtO. Ct». Bm^ C§9, SomU. Cap. SmiOl. 
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9&TH0aaAPHT. - 15 

A perfect alphabet of the English languaffe, and, in- 
deed, of every other laaipuige, would contam a" number 
.^letteiv, precisely eqiuTto the number of sintple arti- 
m))ate sounds bekmgini^ to the language. Every simple 
aound would hi^ve its distinct character ; and that cbarac- 
ixfr be the jcepeswitairfe of no other sound. But this 
is far from being the state of the English alphabet. It has 
more oraginal sounds than distinct significant ktters ; and,^ 
consequently, some of these letters are made tow^pre- 
sent, not one sound atone, but several sounds. This will 
appear by, reflecting, that the sounds signified by the 
united letters /V^ n^are elementary, and have no sin? 
gle^ai^H^priate chaia^^rs, ii| our alphabet : and that ihe 
letters ^ and u ripteeent liie difl^ent sounds heard in 
Ao^ hate^ half; and m bui^ b%My muie, / -. y^^ 

T^^o explain this subject more fully to the learners, we 
shall |et dowirthe characters made us£ of to represent all 
the elementary -articulnte^ sounds of our language, as 
_nearlr in the manner aod ord^ of the present English 
alphabet, as the design of the subject will admit ; and shall 
annex to eich character the syllable or word, which con- 
•"t^dna its^^per and ^&^nct sof^d. And here it will be 
propar to J)cgin with tne vowels. 
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Words containing the 


pimple sounds. 
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^y tiiis list it appears, that there are in the English 
tangutt^ fourteen simple vow^ sounds: but as i and t/, ' 
wlij^ pronounced long, may be c<msider|d as diphthong, 
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or ^i^thoBgtl towels, our language, stricrtl^ spenki^^ 
^^nlams Imt tv^ehre mmple vowel ftounds; to represent 
which^'we have eoif five difttifiet characters «r letters^ 
If a in far^ is the same specific sound as a mfaif jmd u 
in M/, the same as ^ in movt^ which is the opinion o€ 
80f»e srammarians; tiien ftpre arc bat ten original vowel 
.^ouRcls in tlijB Biudi^ language. 
^ The following ust denotes meaounds of tiie ^nsonants, 
bein^n nun^r twenty *two. ' 
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Several letters marke4 in the English alphabet, as con- 
sonants, are either superfluous, or represent, not simple, 
but complex sounds. C, for iiistipce, is superfluous in ^. 
both its soundsi^the one being €k[)ressed by k^ and the ^| 
#ther by 9. G, in tiie soft pronunciation, is not a simple, 
but a complex souifd ; as age is pronounced aidge. JJ^^i 

* Soin« granmtarians suppose h to mark only an aspiration, or breaihkie ; huV 
H appears to m a distinct sound, and formed in a partieuiar manneMby Oie or- 
gans 9f speech. £jMydcg>OM(ta Bmawmica. 

ar ^^ 's 
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^mneeessary, because its sound, ainddiat of tlfe soft j^^are 
inoorlangiuifetliesaiBe. Q^witii its attenclaiilt/, is either 
complex, and resolyable inta faf^iid in fuelity; or unneces- 
sary, because its sound is the saapie with A:, as in epoque, 
A' is eompotanded oigSy^'iskfStamfie^wisXkB^nAm ezpect- 

* From &e fMreceding representatkm^, it appears to be a 
point of consideiiaUe i^yportaiJbe) tiutt ever j learner of ' 

. the Eng^iA lai^;uage diould be in^i to pronounce per- 
fectly, and with facil^y, ev^ oir%md simj^e sound |||it 
belongs to, it. By a nmely au nraicious care in thi»w- 
spect, the voice will be prepared to utter, with ease and 
accuracy, every comlAmtion of sounds; and taug^ to 
avoid that co^used and imperfect manner of pronoun- 
cing words, ^trich accompanies, tiirougb life, many per- 
9^s who have not, in thia reflect, lieen properly in- 
structed at aa early p^od« 

Letters are divided into Vowels and Consonants. 

A Vowel is an articulate sound, that can be perfectly 
tittered byifgelf: as, «,€, o: which are formed witK- 
out the, help*of ^ j^^er sound. 

A Consonant is ^^ll^iculate sound, which cannot 
be perfectly uttered without the help of a vowel : as, 
biajf^ I; which require vowels to express them f^ily. 

The vowels are, o, f,^ o, t/, and%ometimes w an y, 

^ W^ThAy are consoi^nts when they begin a word or 

syllable; out in every other situation they are vowels. 

It is generally acknowledged by the best grammarians, 
> that to and y are consonants when they b^n a syllable or 
word, imd vowels wken they end one. lliat they arc 
consonaafe, when used as ii^tials, seems to be evident 
from thdr not admitting the article an before thei9| fs it 
would be improper to say, an walnut, an yard, &c. ; and 
from their fdilowing a vowel without any hiatus or diffi- 
culty of utterance ; as^frosty wintei> rosy youth. That they 
. MXt vowels in other silicons, appeai« mgp^ thdr regularlv 
V taJun^ Ihe sound (Mother vowels ; sa^w has ^>^a^sounC 
oiuxa saw, &w, now, &c«; andjf t!i^ c^ t, in h|inn, fty, 
eiptal, &c. ^ee the letters W Sil¥f pages 30 and Si.« 

^na^lsag^watim, tA vowete at ^e end. BugdMoedt^ fnaMib*, 

^JBl^lSE*SCrkic^Pr<»<HUicifigDtetion«ry,pa|»3«,i^ . 

ffRRTMS BkigttBh Pl^tionwr, PrtfoM. page T. 
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We prAlent tlie fidtomiff as more exftct and phHoso- 
^cid aefiiiHioiii4)f a vowcl'and cimioiiant 

A Vbwel is a iimpie, Mitidate sooiid, perfect in itself^ 
and formed by a continued effusion of me brea^/and a 
certain ccmformation of tke ^Boooth, witliont i^ alteratiw 
in the position, or any motion of the organs of speech^ 
from the moment the T<ftal soih^ commences, tU 1 it ends. 
« A consonant is a simply, articulate sound, imperfeet by 
•i|sel^ but which^ joined ^m^ a lowel, forms a complete 
sound, bj a particular motim or contac^of the organs of 
speech. 

Some .gramnuftiMis iabdinde vowels inio the ^knpie 
and the compotmd. "Bnt there does not^pear to be any 
foundation tor the distinction. Sknplicily is essential to 
the nature of a vowel, which excludes every decree of 
mixed or compound sounds. It requires^ accormng^ to 
tlie definition, but one confiHrnation of tiietxigans of 
speech, to form it, and no motion in the organs, whilst 
it is forming. 

Consonantsare divided intp^lntes and semi- vowels. 

The mutes cannot b^ souned ai all, without the 
aiid of a vowel. They are 6, p, t, d, Ar, and c amd g' 
hard. 

The semi -vowels hare an imperfect sound of them^ 
selves. They are fj fy m^n^ r, v, «, z, a?, $^ c and g' 
soft. 

Four of the semi-vowels,, namely, /, m, n, r,. lure also 
distinguished by the name ofHquida^ from their re»Btdily 
uniting with other oonsontnts, and flowing as it were- 
into their sounds. 

JgTe have shown above, that it is essential to tiie na^wre 
of a consonant, tlut it cannot be fully uttered without 
the aid of a vowel. We may forthw observe, that even 
the names of the consonants, as they are pronounced in 
racitii^ the aij^abet, require t& h^ of vowels to ex- 

"* press &enw. in m-onouncing tiie names of the mutes,' 
the assistant "vowmsMhto the consonants: as,.6e, M* ley 
dttkcu JjfL pronou^&ig the names of tke 8emi-v3|p6% 
the vowfU generally ©recede the consonants: -as,**^, 
esi^ «n, aty e*, ear* Trie exceptions are, ce; ge^vfi^ zi 

- This distinction between the naivn and the nmk of ^ 
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eoiis^an^ is <^^eat imp<H:tenc«9 and jiboidA -be vnil ex- 
plained to th^ pupil.' '^^X ^^ fre^uentij Dopiouoded • 
'bj writers on^ami^ar. ODservatioaa^aivd reasomoga on 
taotname, are often a{>pUed to exotain the w^Uure, of a 
eonsonant: and^ by {his means, tae atudent is led into 
ff error ^nditperplexity, respecting theae element! of laa- 
guage.-^ ^ should oe imprei»vd on his mind, that the 
name of every consonant is a compkgc so«nd; but that 
the consonant itself, is always a mnpU sound. 

Some writers have described the mutes and semi- 
Towels, ^ith tiieir subdivisiona, nearly in the foUowing 
manner. -- ^ n 

The mutts are those coi^onants whose sounds cannot 
be protractali^ The semi-vowelsj such whose sounds can 
be continued at pleasure, partakii^ of the naiture^ voir- 
els, from which they derive their najne. 

The mutes may be subdivided into' jw<re and impure. 
The pure are those whose sounds eannot be' at all pro- 
longed: they are Ar,^, t. The impure, are tliose wnose 
sounds may be continued, though for a very short space i 
they are h^d^g> 'S" ,. 

The semi-vowels iiSay be subdivided into votal and 
aspirated. The vocal are those which are formed by the 
vcttce ; the aspirated, those formed by the breath. iGbere 
are eleven vocal, and five aspirated. The vocal arci^ «t, 
ri, r, Vy4Vf y, z, th flat, zh, ng: ihe aspirated, f^h^s^tfi 
sharp, sh. 

Trie vocal semi-voweis may be subdivided into pur^ and 
impure^ The pure are those which are formed «Qtircly 
by die voice : uie impu^, such as have a mixture cff 
breath with the voice. There are seveu pur'^— ^ in, n, 
r, Wj y, ng; four impiu*e — v, ar, th flat, zh. 

AdipTrtbQ|igistheunionoftwovo\yels.pronouncedby 
aainaple impulse of the voice; asea in beat,ot/ in sound. 
A triphthong is the union x)f three vowels, pro 
nounced in like malincr; as, eau in beau, tew in view^ 
A proper diphthan^ is that in which boththe vow 
Site a^unded; as, oi in vow*, #m in ounce, 
n improper diphthong has but one of ito vowels 
, nded; SA,eaia «aj^? «« in boat. : '^^^ ^ 
£ach of the diphthflngU letters WM, doubtleil^ mi^r 
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* • Thoogh tiiis is moft the, case at present, witk respect ^ 
many of them, these combinatiotis stBi.reti^i* thenftme 
^ diphthongs; Imt, to distbguish ^ihin, tj^jr a^ aRrbed ^ 
bj the term improper^ As the di^thongdmfiialts n&M^ 
and nature* from its sound, and not from idftjprs. ana^ 
prq)erlj denotes a douMe vowel sounds no mton of two 
vowels, ^ere one is sileiil|>can, in strictness, be entitled 
^ that appellatimi; and the single letters i and u, when 
pMnounced lon^, must, in this view, be considered as 
diphdiongs. The triphtiiongs, having at most but two 
sounds, are merely ocular, and are, therefore, by some 
gcammarians, classed with ^ idi^tkon^ 

SlccTioN 9m Cfenercd observations on the sounds of the 

letters^ 
A 

•^ has four soiuids; the long or slender, the broad, the 
short or (^n, and the middle. 

The long; as in name, Ixtsin^ ctt|tipn. 

The broad; as in call, wall, sM, 

The short; as in barrel, fane j, elass. 

The middle; as in far, farm, fatiiet. 

I^e diphthong ad generally sounds like a short in pro- 
per names; as in Balaam, Canaan, Isaac; butnotin^^tal, 
.Gaal. 

^e ha^ the sound of long e. It is sometimes found in 
Latin words. Some authors retain this form ; as, aeni^aa, 
aecfuator, &c.; but others h^e laid it aside^ and write 
enigma, Cesar, Eneas, &c 

The di|]^thong at has exactly the long slender sound of 
«r, as in pail, tail, &c. ; jpronounced pale, tale, &c. : except 
l^aid, again, raUlery, lountain, Britain, and a few others. 

^u is generally sounded like the broad a: as in tstu^^t, 
cau^t, £c. Sometimes like the short m* open a; as ii^ 
aun^ flaunt, sauntlet, &c. It has the soundf of long o in 
hautboy; and that of o short in laurel, laudanum, £c, 

•f^t£^ has always the sopid of broad a; asinbi^,saf^, 
crawl. 

•^j^1Sl^#s near relation e^ is pronounced Vke tlie' 
tong Kinder somid of a; as in pay, day, delay* 
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■Bfceepe'aneanvartad «nmd,at thclngnnuifcmiddtt^ . 
• -|aid«ndof wonl»; OS in iMkei^ numbeiyrhub^ &c. 

nb, debtor, subtle, 
l^gthens the S7l- 



. r, i^ I; >s in cart, 
cottage, curi«u9)<:nftitittct,ic1otli,&c.; and when iten^ 
ft BTuahle^ as in victim, flaccid. 

A soft wund like > before e, i, and t/,geaia7ii\j} as in 
ceatre,fac«, civil, cymbal, niercj, &c. It hB§ aometinie!) 
the sound of ah,' as iniicean, scoial. 

C is mute fficzar, czaiina, victuals, &c. 

C, sajs Dr. Johnson, according to English orthography, 
, never ends a word; and thererore we find in ear oest 
dictionaries, stick, block, publick. politick, &c. But 
many writera of latter years omit the A'in words of two 
or more syllables; and this practice is gaining ground, 
thou^ it IB productive of irregularities; such as writing 
mimic and mimickryyilaffic and traSickii^. 

Ch is commonly sounded like tchi as in church, chin, 
chafr, charter: but in worda dwived from the Greek, 
has ^c soi^nd of i t iib in chymist, sAieme, chorus, cl^e, 
distich; and in foreign names; as, Achish, Baruch, 
Enoch, &c. 

Ck, in some words derived from the French, takes the 
sound of »hj as in chaise, chagrin, chevalier, machine. 

CAin arch, before a vowel, sounds like A;; as in arch- 
angel, archive^Archipelago i except in arched, archery, 
archer, and arch -enemy: but beforeaconsonantit always 
sounds Lke tchj as in archbishop, archduke, archpresby- 
ter, &c. Ch is ailent in aohedule, schism, and yacht. 

3 keeps one uniform sound, at the bejaniiing, middle, 
and end of words ; as in death, l>anda(i|e, Kindred ; unless 
it may be said to take the sound of t, m stuffed, tripped, 
8i^. stufUkipt, &c. 

# £ has three diiferent sounds. ^ it ~ 

A long sound ; as in scheme, gl^ie, severe, pulley. ^ 
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,* *- A jhort^ound; &s in meii> bftd» clemency* 
^ An obscure and scarcely perc^tible sound; as, opcn,^ 
lucre, participle. * 

It has sometimes tiie mound o( middle a; ]^s iaxlerk, 
•sergeant; aniLsoihetimes ^t of short 2 j; as^in -England, 
yes^retty. * 1i*^ ' ^* 

jy is always-mute at ihc end of a w(H*d^ei^«ipt in mrf- 
nosylls^bles that have no otj^er vowel; as, me, he, she: or 
in subftantives ^rived from Ae Greek; as, catastrophe, 

tltome, Penelqie, It is used to softie cCnd inodify th^ 
regoing consonants ; as, force, rage, sincej obK^ : or to 
lengthen tiie preceding vowel ; as, can, cane; pin, pine^ 
rob, robe. 

The diphthong ea is genendly sounded like e long; as 
in ai^pear, beaver, crea&re, &&. It has also tiie sound of 
short e; dl in breath, meadow,, treasure. And i^, is some- 
times pronounced like the long and sl'einler a/ as in bear, 
break, great. 

Eau has the sound of long^o; as in beau, ftambeau, 
portmanteau. In beauty and its compounds, it has' tiie 
sound of longti. * , ^ < 

jBi, in general, sounds the sami as longand slender a;, a^ ^ 

in deign, vein, neighbour, &c. It has the sound of long c in *' 
seize, deceit, recei^, either, neither, &c. It is sometimes 
pr<mounced like short t; asin foreign, for£&it, sovereign, &.c. 

£0 is pronounced like e long; asin people; and some^ 
times like e short ; as in leopam, jeopardy. It has also the 
«ound of short u; as in dungeon, sturgeon, puncheQn,€z,6; 

£u is always sounded l£e long 4/ or €U^; as in feud, 
deuce. ' ^ - ' * ^ 

i^t^ is almost always pnmounced like long t/; as^n 
few, new, dew. ' , . 

Ey, when the accent is on* it, is abrays pronounced 
like a long; as in bey, gipey,* convey; except m key, I^y, 
where it is sounded like long e. ^ 

When this diphthong is unaccented, it takes Resound 
of « long; as, afley^vafley, barley. . 

F 

F keeps .one pure im varied sound at thi^ltieginning, 
middle, and ena of words; as, fancTf muffin, mis^hier^ 
> &c.; except in of, in which it has the flat sound of ov; 
/ but not in composition; as, whereof thereof, &c. We 






shoold iMt fi»w>il]ioe) a vlve^ jwntwre^ lead; 

but a^wtfe's Jomtore^ a half's h^. 

other soft; aa in gem, giant. > 
« At the epd ot a w^ it i% alwajs hard ; as in big, 
snug, froff. It is hard bafiore a^o^Uylf and r; as^ game, 
gone.gun,gU»y,gfaBid«ir. . - . 

G befere e, v and y, is soft;, aa in genius^ |;esttti«, gin- 
^9 ^^; except m gtiy gewgaw^ finger, craggj, and 
semeomers. ^ ■ 

G is miute befoKre j»# aa in gnash, ^n, foreign, &c. 

' Gn^ at the end of a word, w ajrllama accented, giTM 

the preceding vowel, a Ifupig soondj aa in resign, iflurajpi, 

o^gn. impregn, impugned ; ftfonpunced imponeo, im* 

prene,«e« * * 

Gh^ at the beginning <^ awerdkhas the sound of the 
hard^; as, ^^lost, g^tlj: in the nnddle, aiid sometimes 
at the-end, it is quite sdent; as m r%hty high, {do^,^ 
mighty. 

At ^ &aA it has often the sound of/; as in laug^, 
cou^ toi^^ Sometimias only the jr is s<ftuided; as in 
ter^ buighcr. 

< H • 

The sGumL- si^ulfted ^ tUb^'lett^^ is, as befcve ob- 
s^ed, an articiaate 90ttnd, and not marelt an asmn^- 
tion. It is heajrd in the words, hat, fafffse, HulL It is 
sjddom mute at tiie b^phminic <^ a word. It is always 
^ent aiter r| aik rhetmc, rheum, rhubarbs 
' tf final} precede by a vowel,is always nlent; as^ak! 
*hah! obi toh! Sarah, M^sdah. 

^rom the fiiihtness of ifae sound of Ifais letter, in many 
Words, and its total silence blathers, added to &e ne|^* 
gence i^ tutors, and the inattention of pumls, it has )£n- 
petfed^rihat many persons have become almost incwaue 
rf ac(][uirii^ its just and ftill pronunciation. It is, there- 
for^ incumbent on teachm, to be particularly careftil ta 
incidcate a clear and distinct utterance of this sound. 

/has a long sound; as in fee: andashortone; as in fin. 

The long sound is always marked by the e final in mo^ 

nosyUables; as tiiin, thine; except give, lire. Before f 
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words it his tfa^ sound of e keg; tuikt ptd^OB^ txmi6a' ^ 
;uiie, maaazine. 

The iBptitlMmt" mt is ^nscpiOAllji sdtmdod Mk^pus ts 
in christian, filiu, poti]Ard;'pnmottneed ehrist-jan^ ftc; 
It hM mmtttitatuf Hm §mini of ^rt 1/ as in carnage, 
mttrrisflir^ parlinhwif 

' It sounos in general VSnej loti^; as«1i grief, thief, gre- 
nadier. It haa also ■Qm sound <h long if as in.die, pi^ 
lie^ and sometunes'Miat of shotfl I; as in sieve. 

leu has the sound of long u; as in lieu,adien, purlieu. 

/o, when the jK^omit ia npm th« fiiit vowd, forms two 
distinct sylkUes^ as, priory tiolet, iriolent. The ter- 
minationft Horn and aioA, ate sounded emc&j tike the 
word shun; except when the t is pi*eceded by « or a?/ as. 
in questioir, digestion, combustion, mixtion^ &c. * 

The trkraiongtouis some^aies pronounced distinctij 
in two sjUablas; as in fliKoos, various, abstemious. But 
th^se TOwds often .coalesee in^ one syfi^ble'; ar in pre- 
cious, fiEictious, noxious. . ' - 

J 

ffiffipntmoanced exactfy {ikfe soft ^; except in haile- 
. lujah, where it is pronounced like y. 

Juhftoiho sonod of e hard^ aftd is used l^foi^ rand n 
whcTTf aoooidinff^to Bii^ii^ imi^ogf, e wou!d be sofF, 
aa|;k]apt,.kiag..siiitl.. fiis Hc/t sounded bei^e^x ^ in 
k«i£r, la»€ll,^nodier. It,iit n^i^ d^nibted, eipcept in 
Habakkuk; bu^ifrvsed-'befere it, tb shorten ^e ^^owef 
bj au Ambk cbnaonwDl^; asy cookie, i^cMe, sucker. 

i^kasiahms » ifoft Uttldd sound; as in love, tdllow, 
aufA99d. It w wmm^em mute; a& io h«tlf, talk,^nBalm. 
Tho^miBtonkia^tO'doidM^iiie /utt^eendoF nronosyKbles; 
ngy aaitly wa% iiB; 49c9^ whe^e at (Hphthong precec^s it; 
as^hai^ toil, soiL 

Z<u ait the ottlf of #6grd^, is ^r6)i^nced like a weal< ef; 
in whickv^o e is ahSiostmute;; z% tables diuttle. 

, Wf . 

iV'has ohlFagftt th^ oame sound; ais, murmur, monu* 
vMiital; except in comptroller^ which is pronoui^ced 
<%i|tPoller* 



iflMU two Munds: the (me pure; as ih nutn, net, 
noble; &e other a ringing muA like n/; as in thask, 
banouet^ tte. 

iv i» sittte when it ends a sjUi&At, and is preceded by 
flif aS) hjtftHi solemn, autumn. 

The {)articipid ing must always have its ringing sound ; 
asy writing, reading sneaking. Some writers have sup- 
posed, that when mg as preceded Iff ing^ it should oe 
pronounced m; as, singing, bringTne) should be sounded 
singin^ bringin : but as it i» a good rule, with respect 
to pronuneia^on, to adhere to the written words, unless 
cuslom has clearly decided otherwise, it does not seem 
proper to adopt this ittnovation. 

> 

O has a long sound; as in note, bone, obedignt, over; 
«£hd a short one ; as in not, got, lot, trot 

It has sometiihes the short sou«d of u; aa, son, come, 
attorney. And in some words it is sounded tike 00/ as 
in J^ove, move; and often like cm; as in nor, for, lord. 

The diphlhpng oa ii regularly pronounced as the long 
scmndof 0; as in boat, oat, coal ; except in broad, abroad, 
groat, where it takes the sound of broaa a; as, brawd, &c. 

Oe has the sound of single e. It is sometimes long; as 
in fcetus, Antoeci: and* sometimes short; as in oecono- 
mks^ cecumenical. In doe, foe, sloe, toe, throe, hoe, an^ 
bilboes, it is sounded exactly like long 0. 

Oi has almost universally the double sbund of a broad 
and e lon^ united, as in boy; as boil, toil, spoil, joint, 
point, anomt: which should never be pronounced as if 
writtrai bile, spile, tile, &c. 

Oo almost always {H'eserves its regular sound; 03 in 

moon, soon, food. It has a shorter sound in wool, good^ 

foot, and a few others. In blood and flood it sounds like 

. shorts*. Door and floor should always be pronounced as 

^- written dore and flore. 

The diphthong ou h^H six different sounds. The first 
wsd pf^J^ smind is equivalent to ott? in down; as in 
bvunci^ found, surround. 

The second is tiiat of short u; as in enou^ tktnftle, 
I^UMSfey. 

The third is that of 00 ; as in soup, youth, tourmcmetii 
C 
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TheYoufth*i3 that of long o; aain though^ mourn, 
poultice. * 

The fifth is that of short o; as in cou^, trough. 
. The sixth is ftat of awt ; as in ou^t, brought, thought. 

Ow is generally sounded like ou in thou; as in brown, 
dowry, shower. It has also the sound of long 0/ as in 
snow, grown, bestow. 

The diphthong o\f^ is but another form for ot, aivi is 
pronounced exactly like it. 

P has always the same sound, except, perhaps, in cup- 
board, where it sounds like 6. It k sometimes mute; as 
in psdm, psalter, Pt(demy: and between m and t$ as, 
teinpt, empty, presumptuous. 

iVi is generally pronounced like/; as in philosoplhy, 
philantlirdpy, Philip. .s 

In nephew and Stephen, it has the sound of v. In 
apophthegm,' {^thisis, phthisic, and phthisical, both let- 
ters are entirely dropped. 

Q is always followed by w; as, quadrant^ queen, c[uire. 

Qu is sometimes sounded like A:; as, conquer, liquor, . 
risque. 

R 

R has a rough sound; as in Rome, river, rage: and a 
smooth one; as in bard, card, regard. 

Re at the end of many words, is pronounced like a 
weak f; as in theatre, sepulchre, massacre. 

S 

8 has two different sounds. 

A soft and flat sound like z; as, besom, nasal, dismal. 

A sharp hissing soui^d; as, saint, sister, Cyprus. ^ 

It is always sharp at the beginning of words. 

At the end of words it takes the soft sound; as, his, 
was, trees, eyes; except in the words this, thus, us, yes, * 
rebus, surplus, &c.; and in words terminating with ot». 

It sounds like z before ion, if a vowel goes oefore; a^* 
intrusion; but like s sharp, if it follows a consonant; as* 
c^onversion. It also sounds like z before* e mute; as^ 
amuse; and before y final; as, rosy; and in the wordSy 
bosom, desire, wisdom, &c. 

S is mute in isle, island, demesne, viscount. 
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T ♦. 

T^generallj sounds, as in take, tempter. T before m, 
%rhen the accent precedes^ soumls like tch; as, nature, 
virtne, are pronounced, natchure, viftchue. Ti before a 
TDwel has the sound of «A;.as in salvation: except in 
such words as tierce, tiara, &c. and unless an 9 goes be- 
fore; as, question; and excepting also derivatives from 
words enmng in ty; as, might j, mightier. 

77i has two sounds: the one soft and fl(U; as, thus, 
whether, heathen: the other hard and sharp; tis, thing,, 
think, breath. 

j/%, at the beginning of words, is sharp; as in thank, 
tliick, thundea-: except in that, tiien, thus, thither, and 
some others. Thy at' the end of words, is idso sharp; as, 
tiestth, bi::eath, mouth: except in with, booth, beneatn, &c. 

Thf in the middle of words, is shaip; as, panther, or- 
thodox, misanthrope: except worth j, teurtiiing, brethren, 
and a few others. 

7%, between two vowels, is generally flat in words pure- 
ly English; as, father, heathen, together, neither, mother. 

Tkf between two vowels, in words from the learned 
languages^ is generally sharp; as, apathy, sympathy, 
Athens, apofliecary. 

Th is sometimes pronounced like simple ^ as, Tho- 
mas, thyme, Thames, asthma. 

U 

C^ has three sounds, viz. 

A long sound; as in mule, tube, cubic. 

A short sound ; as in dull, gull, custard. 

An obtuse sound, like 00; as in bull, full, bushel.r 

The strangest deviation of this letter from its natu -1 
sound, is in the words busy, business, bury, and bun*'.] 
wkich are pronounced bizzy, bizness, berry, and berriii^ 

-tf is now often used before words beginning wiih f: 
long, and an always before those that begin with u short; 
as, a union, a university, a useful book ; an uproar, an 
trsher, an umbrella. 

The diphthong uuy has sometimes the sound of wa; as 
in assuage, persuade, antiquary. It has also the sound 
of middle a; as in euard, guardian, guarantee. 

Ue is often sounded like we; as in quench, (querist, 
conquest. It has also the sound of long t/; as m cue, 
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hue, agae. Ia*k few words, it is wtmrnoced like eAart ; 
u in ^est, ffuess. In some woros it is entirelj »ink; as 
in antiqiie, omiquey jmrogue, catalogue, dialo^e, &€. 

Ui is frequentlj pronounced toi^ as in lai^id, aiqpiishy 
extinguish. It has sometimes the sound oft km£^ a» in 
guide, guile, disguise : and sometimes that of i mart ; as 
m guil^ guinea, Ghiildhall. In some words it is sounded 
like long u; as in juice, suit, pursuit: and after r, like 
09; as in bruise, fruity recruit. 

Uo i» pronounced like tc^o; as in quote, quorum, qu<»i- 
dam. 

Uy has the sound of long e; as in obloquj, soliloquy; 
prMiounced obloquee, &c. ; except buj, and its derivatiyes. 

Fhas thfe sound of flat/; and bears the same relation 
to it, as 6 does to /?, ^ to f, hard ^ to A:, and z to a. It 
has also one uniform sound; as, vain, vanity, love. 

W 

^ when a consonant, has nearly the sound of oo; as 
water resembles the sound of ooater; but that it has a 
stronger and ouicker sound than oo, and has a formation 
essentially different, will appear to any person who |yre- 
nounces, with attention, the words woy woo^ beware ^ to^ 
who reflects that it will not admit the article an befcwc 
it; which oo would admit. In some words it is not 
sounded ; as in ansv/er, sword, wholesome : it is always 
silent before r ; , as in wrap, wreck, wrinkle, wrist, wrong,, 
wry, bewray, Sac. 

Iff before h is pronounced as if it were after the ^; as, 
why, hwy ; when, hwen ; what, hwat. 

J^is often joined to o at the end of a syllable, without 
affecting the sound of that vowel; as m crow, blow^ 
grow, know, row, flow, &c. 

When ti; is a vowel, and is distinguished in the pro- 
nunciation, it has exactly the same sound as u would 
have in the same situation ; as, draw, crew, view, now, 
.wyer, vowel, ouflaw. ^ 

X has three sounds, viz. 

It is sounded like z at the beginning of p^per nsones 
of Greek original ; as in Xanthus, Xen^on, Xerxes. 
It has a sharp sound like i^, when it ends a syllable 
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vntti ike accent upon it ; as, exit, exercise, excellence ; 
or when the accent is on the next syllable, if it begins 
with a consonant ; as, excuse, extent, expense. 

It has, genendlj, a flat sound like gz, when the ac- 
cent is not on it, and the following sjlutble besins with 
a vowel; as, exert, exist, example ; pronounced, egzert. 
egzist, egzample. 

F, when a consonant, has nearlj the sound of ee; as, 
youiii, York, resemble the sounds of eeouth, eeork : but 
that this is not its exact sound, will be clearly perceived 
by pronouncing the words ye, yes^ new-year j in which its 
just and proper sound is ascertained. It not only requires 
a stronger exertion of the organs of speech to pronounce it, 
than is required to pronounce ee; but its formation is es- 
sentially different. It will not admit of an before it, as ec 
will in the following example ; an eel. The opinion that y 
and w^ when they begin a word or syllable, take exactly 
the sttind of ee and oo, has induced some grammarians to 
assen, th^J these letters are always vowels or diphtliongs. 

When y is a vowel, it has exactly the same sound as i« 
would have in the same situation ; as, rhyme, system, 
justify, pyramid, par^, fancy, hungry. 

Z has the sound of an s uttered with a closer com- 

Eression of the palate by the tongue : it is the flat s; as, 
reeze, frozen, brazen. 

It may be proper to remark, that the sounds of the let- 
ters vary, as they are differently associated, and that tlii> 
pronunciation oi these associations depends upon the po- 
sition of the accent. It may also be observed, Jliat, in 
order to pronounce accurately, great attention miist be 
paid to tne vowels which are not accented. There i^ 
scarcely any thing which more distinguishes a person of 
a poor education, from a person of a good one, tlian 'die 
pronunciation of the unaccented vowels. When vowels 
are under the accent^ the best speakers and the lowest of 
the people, with very few exceptions, pronounce them 
in the same manner ; but the unacc^ted vowels in the 
mouths of the former, have a distinc^open, and specific 
sound, while the latter often totally sink them, or change 
them in^ some other sound. 

€2 ■ " ■ '- ' 
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Section 3. 7%e nature of articidation Oflamtd, 

A ooKoisB account of the origin and formatian of tiie 
sounds emitted by ^e human voice, may, perhaps, not 
inqproperly, be here introduced. It may gratify the in- 
genious s&dent, and serve to explain more fully the na- 
tore of articulation, and the radical distinction between 
vowels and consonants. 

Human voice is air sent out from the lungs, and so agi- 
tated or modified in its passage throu^ the windppe and 
larynx, as to become distinctly audible. The windpipe is 
that tube, which, on touching the forepart of our throat 
externally, we feel hard and uneven. It conveys air into 
the lungs for the purpose of breathing and speech. The 
top or upper part of the windpipe is called the.foryna', 
consisting of four or five cartilages, that may be expand- 
ed or brought together, by the action of certain muscles 
which operate all at the same time. In the middle of the 
larynx there is a small opening, called tiie gldttisy througb 
which the breath and voice are conveyed. This opening 
18 not wider tiian one tenth of an inch ; and, therefore<» 
the breath transmitted through it froifl the lungs, must 
pass with considerable velocity. The voice liius formed, 
18 strengthened and softened by a reverberation from the 
palate and other hollow places in the inside oi the mouth 
and nostrils ; and as these are better or worse shi^ied for 
this reverberation, the voice is said to be inore or less 
agreeable. 

If we consider the many varieties of sound, which cme 
and^e same human voice is capable of utterii^,^ together 
with the Mnallness ^f the diameter of the glottis; and 
reflect, that the same diameter must always produce the 
same tone, and, consequently, that to every change of ' 
tone a correspondent change of diameter is necessary ; we 
mUst be filled with admiration at the mechanism of these 
paiis, and the fineness of the fibres tiiat open^. in pro* 
ducing effects so minute, so various, and in their nropor- 
tions 80 exactly itiifonn. For it admits (^prsoi^^t the 
diameter of the human g^ot^ is capable of more th^ 
sixty mstinct d^ees of contraction <»r enltngepeat^ hj 
eac^of n^ch a &kr^M, note it produced; ma yet the 
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envtest diameter of Hist aperture, as bef<H% obMmd, 
dms mt exce«l one tenth of an :' ' 



^e«ch is made up of arttculale vdces ; and tAat we 
call orfMuInNtm, is performed, not by the lung% windpipe, 
or i^ryta, but by tne action of the throat, puate, teeth, 
toneue, lips, and ooatriU. Articulation bvins not, till 
thelvMth, or voice, has passed throueh the Tan — 

from 



iKSkf or voice, luis passed through the TatTnx. 
siraplest articulate voices are those which proceed 
, an now mouth, and are bj grammarians called 
vowel MMMS. In transmitting these, the aperture of the 
mcnitk maj be pretty laige, or somewhat smaller, w very 
small; wUch is one cause o£ the variety of vowels; % 
particular sound being produced by each particular aper 
ture. Moreover, in passing through an open mouth, the 
voice may be gently acted ttpont by the lips, or by the 
tongue and pabte, or by the tongue and throat ; whence 
another source of variety in vowel sounds. 

llius ten or twelve simple vowel sounds may be farm- 
ed, agreeably to the plan in page 15 ; and the teamen, 
by ometv'mg the position of their mouth, lips, tongue. Sic. 
when they are uttering the sounds, will perceive that 
variiMS operations of these organs of speech, are neces- 
saiy to the produAion of the different vowel sounds ; and 
that by mimte variations they may all be distinctly pro- 
nounc«d. 

When the voice, in its passage through the mouth, is 
totalhf iaUrca^ed, or Urongljf comprested, there is formed 
a certain modification of articulate sound, which, as ex- 
Dressed by a character in writine. is called a cotuonant. 
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setts where they are formed, or the several organs of «» 
speech chiefly e<mceni€Ml in their pronmciation, are di 
Tided into several classes, and denominated as follows, 
those are called labiaisj which are formed bj tiie l|p6 , 
those dentals^ that are formed with the teeth; palattds, 
ihat are formed with the palate; and nasds^ that are 
formed by tlie nose. 

The importance of obtaining, in early life, a clear, 
distinct, and accurate knowledge of the sounds of the 
first principles of languagpe, and a wish to lea<l young 
minds to a further considleration of a subject sp curious 
and useful, have induced the compiler to bestow p^ticu- 
lar attention on the preceding part of tliis work. Some 
writers think that these subjects do not properly consti- 
tute any parf of grammar; and consider tliem as the ex-^ 
elusive province of the spelling-book; but if we reflect,' 
that letters and their sounds are the constituent principles 
of that art, which teaches us to speak and write with 
propriety, and that, in general, very little knowledge of 
their nature is acquired by the spelling-book, we must 
admit, that they properly belong to grammar; and that 
a rational consideration of these elementary principles of 
language is an object that demands jthe attention of the 
young grammarian. The sentiments of a very judicious 
and eminent writer (Quinctilian) respecting tliis part of 
grammar, may, perhaps, be properly introduced on the 
present occasion. 

^'Let no person despise, as inconsiderable, tlie elements 
of grammar, because it may seem to them a matter of 
small consequence, to show me distinction between vowels 
^d consonants, and to divide the latter into liquids and 
itiutes. But they who penetrate into the innermost parts 
; of this temple of'^science, will there discover such refine 
iment and subtil ity of matter, as are not only proper tt 
sharpen the understandings of young persons, out suffi> 
cient to give t'>.orcise for the most profound knowledge 
and erucUtiun;-' 

The eleniei'Luy sounds, under their smallest combi- 
nation, producv^ a syllable $ syllables properly combined 
produce a w^rd; words duly combined produce a sen- 
tmce ; and^ sft^ntences properly combined produce au|Hh0' 
Hon or distourse. Thus it is, says Harris, in his HEiiMES> 
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^trk to principles apparentlyfto trtTial as A few plain ele- 
mevtary sounds, we owe mA variety of artic«tate toicos, 
^ VMch ha& boen^saflScient to eajftom tiie sen^nents of so 
innumerable a multitude, as di die present and past ge* 
nerationa of men. 



^ ^ . CHAPTER IL 

Of SyUabtes^ and the rules for arranging them. 

A SYLLABLE IS a soutid^ either simple or compound- 
ed, pronounced by a single impulse of the voice, and 
constituting a word, or part ofa word: as, a, an, ant. 

Spelling is the art of righ|ly dividing words into 
their ay llaJ>les, c^ of expressing a wor4 hy its propar 
letters. 

The following are the general rutes for the division of 
words into syllables. 

1« A.^i^Ie ccmscmant between two vowels, must be 
joined to me latter sjliaUe : as, de-li^t, bri-dd, i*^ 
source: except the letter x; as, ex-ist, ex -amine: and 
except likewise wards compounded; as, upH w i, u n-e v etn 
d»-ea8e5^ 

2. Two cohsommts proper to bedn a word, must not 
be separated ; as, fa-ble, sti-fle. But when they come 
between two vowels, and are such as cannot begin a 
word, they must be divided ; as, ut-most, un-der, in-sect, 
er-ror, cof-fin. 

3. When three ccmsonants meet in the middle of a 
word, if they can begin a word, and ihe preceding vowel 
be pronounced long, ihey are not to be separated ; as,* 
de-throne, de-stroy. But when the v^fwel of the "^pre- 
ceding syllable is pronounced short, one of the consonants 
always lielongs to that syllable; as, dis-tract, dis-prove^ 
dis-train* 

4. When three or four consonants, which are not proper 
to be^ a syllable, meet between two vowels, such of them 
as can bc|^ a syllable belong to the latter, the rest to 
the former syllable: as, ab-stain, com-plete, qpi-broil, 
dan-dler^ diq>-ple, con-strain, hand-sonw, parch-ment. 

.^^Hl^. Two vowels, not4>eing a diphthong, must be divided 
"1R|^ separate syllables; as, cru-el, de-i|p>al, so-ci-e-ty^ 
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6. Compoollded words auist be traced into the &iitM^ . 
words of which tiiey fu^ composed ; ^ ke-house^ glu^- # 
worm, over-power, ncvei^-the-less. ♦ • 

7. Grammatical, and other particular terminations, are 
generallj separated: as, teacn-est, teach-eth, teach-in^ 
teach-cr, contend-est, great-er, wretch-edj good-ness, 
free-dom, false -hood. .f 

The rules for dividing words into syllables, vnih tJie 
reasons in «upnort cff them, are expressed at large in the 
.lu thorns Riiglish Spelling-book, Tnirteenihy or any subse- 
([uent edition, page 210—215. 

CHAPTER ni. 

* Of WORDS in general^ and the rules /or spelling them. 

Words are articulate sounds^ used by common con- 
sent, as signs of our ideas. 

A word of one syllable is termed a Monosjllable ; 
m word of two syllables, a Dyssy liable ; a word of 
three syllables, a Trisyllable ; ana a word of four or 
more syllableti, a Polysyllable., 

All words are either primitive or derivatiye. 

A primitive word is that which cannot be reduced 
to any simpler word in the language: as, man, good, 
content. 

A derivative w^ord is that which may be reduced 
to another word in Englisb of greater simplicity : as, 
manful, goodness, contentment, Yoikshire.* 

There are many English words which, thougli com- 
))0unds in other languages, are to us primitives : thus, cir- 
cumspect, circtmvent, circumstance, delude, concave, 
complicate, &c. primitive words in English ; will be found 
flerivatives, when traced in the Latin tongue. 

The orthography of th© English Language is attended 
with much uncertainty and perplexity. But a considera 
ble part of this inconvenience may be remedied, by at 
tending to the geiieral laws of formation ; and, for this 

* A compound word Is included under the head of derivative wordin as • 
penknife, teacup, looldng-glaa ; may be reduced to o^er words of greater 
plicUjr. 







eft^j tiie learner is presented %ith a view of auch geiie- 
• rgl mftxims in spelling primitive tnd derivative words, aji 
^Uaye ll«en almost umversally refeived. 

RULE I. 

Monosyllables ending with f^ l^xst s^ preceded by a 
single vowel, double the final consonant: as, staff, mill^ 
pass, &c. The only exceptions are, of, if, as, is, has, was^ 
jes, his, this, us, and thus. 

ilVLE II. 

Monosyllables ending with any consonant but /J /^or f, 
and preceded by a siifgle vowel, never double tnc final 
consonant; exdtoting add^ ebb, butt, ^gg, odd, err, inn, 
4Kinn, purr, and mzz. 

RULE. ill. 

Words ending With y, preceded by a consonant, fomi* 
the plurals of nouns, the persons of verbs, verbal nouns, 
past participles, compiiatives, and su^rlatives, by chang- 
ing y into % : as, spy, »pies ; I carry, thou earnest ; he 
cametb, or carries; carrier, carried; happy, happier^ 
happiest. ' 

The present participle in mg, retains the y, that t may 
' not be doubled; as, carry, carrying; burv, burying, &c. 

But y, preceded by a vowel, in such instances as the 
above,. IS not changed ; as, bay, boys: I cloy, he cloys^ 
cloyed, &c. ; except in iay, py^, and say; from which 
are formed, laid, paid, and sai^; and their compounds, 
unlaid, unpaid, unsaid, &c. 

RXT^LE vr, 
. Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, upon 
assuming an additional syllable be^ning with a conso- 
nant, commonly change y into i ; as, happy, happily, hap- 
piness. But when y is preceded by a vowel, it is verjr 
rarely changed in the additional syllable; as, coy, coyly; ^ 
boy, Doyish, boyhood ; annoy, annoyer, annoyance ; Joy, 
joyless, joyful. . ^ 

RULE V. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, 
ending with a single consonant preceded by asing^e vowel^ 
double that consonant, when tney take another sjQaM^ 
IgW^ning with a vowel : as, wit, wit^ ; thin, thintusk; 
^IHet, an abbettor ; to begin, a begbnier. 
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But if a^diphdiong protedc», or &e a^ceoit b on the 
precedu^ sjUiMe, & dbnsoiuiirt remains singles as, ui • 
toil, toiling; to 08^^:9 an^i^rings maid, nuuden».£(e. * ^ 

RULR TI. 

Worda endins with anj douUe letter bat 4 and iakii^ 
ne89^ lessj b/j orfulj after them, preserve the letter double ; 
as, harmJb^saness, carelesiness, caralessly, stifly, success- 
ful, distre^ul, &c. But those words whick end widi 
double l^ and t^e nesi^ less^ ly% dfjidj after them, gene- 
rally omit one /,* as, fulness, skAless, fiillj^ skilful^^&c. 

axji^E vn. t . 

JVe««, Uiif lyy and/t^/^ added to words ending with si- 
lent €, do not cut it oflT: as, paleness, guileless, closely, 
peaceful ; except in a few wmls ; as, ^ly, truly, awful. 
# Ruu^ vni. 

Mcntj added to words ending wit)( silent e, generally 
preserves the e from elision ; as, abatement, cha^sement, 
incitement, &c. The words judgnTent^ abridgment, ac- 
knowledgment, are deviations fnwi the, nile.^ 
^ Like odier terminations, mertf changes y into ^ m^ien 
preceded by a consonant; as, accompany, acccmipani- 
meat ; merry, merriment 

RULE /x, 

Jlble and ible, when incoil)orated into words ending 
witii silent e^ almost always tut it off: as, hianie^ blam- 
able; cure, curable; sens% sertl^ible, &c.: but if c or 
g soft comes before e in the ori^nd word^ the e is then 
preserved in words conpoundea widi o^e; as, ckange^ 
changeable ; peace, peccable, &c»* 

RULE X. 

When ing or iak 1$ added to w(mts lending with silont 
€y^e e is alm(|jy[: unrversally omitted : as, place, placing ; 
lodgje, lodging; slave, slavish; prude, prudish. 

RULE XI* 

Words taken into composition, often dtop those letters 
which were sufieriliLOUS in the simple words: as^ haadfUl, 
dunehil, withal, also, chilblain, foretel. 

'Ine orthography of a great number of ^^i^sb words 
is £ir from h^^ag ui^^orm, even amongst wntera of disr^ 
tinetion . Thua^ f^our and honors inqmre and enquire^ 
tugnticUe and negpBate^ control and emUroidf eaf^nse^ 
Arpence^ allege ixid^Medgej surptUe and 9urpnze^co\ ^ 
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"^nd eowfieatj eonnepAon and eanmetion, {Aridgfluht and 
ijAfidgement, and many other ibiihograplucalvariationB, 
are to be met with in tlie best modem publications. 
Some authoritj for tlecidmff diflfei^pnces of this n^re, 
^ypears to be necessary : aiid wh^r^ t&n we find one of 
^qnal pretensions with Dr. Johnson's Dictionary? though 
a few of his decisions 'do not appear to be warranted by 
the principles of etymolqgy and analogy, the stable foun- 
dations 01 his improvements,*— "As the weight of truth 
and reason (says Naresi in his "Elements of Orthoepy") 

, is irresistible, Dr. Johnson's Dictionary has ^learly nx^d 
the external form of our language. Indeed, so conve- 
nient is it to have one acknowledged standard to recur to; 
so much preferable, in miattfers df this nature, is a trifling 
degree of irregularity, to a ifontinual change, and fruit- 
less pursuit of unattainable perfection ; that it is«arnestly 
to be hoped, that no author will henceforth, on light 
grounds, be tempted to innovate." ' 

This Dictionary, however, Contains some orthographi- 
cal inconsistencies, which ought to be rectified : such as, 
immovdbte moDeahk^ chastely chastness.fertilenensfdrtUyj 

.stiness islyly^ fearlessly ^eartesness, needles sncss needlesly. 
If these, ana similar inegularities, were corrected by 
spelling the words analogically, according to the first 
word in each part of the scries, and agreeably to the ge- 
neral rules of spelling, the Dictionary would uoubtless, in 
these respects, be improved. 
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. CHAPTEB I. 
Ji Qtaeni View oftke Parts ofS^K 

Tbs second part of grammar is etyacoloot, whiclh 
treats of the diflFerent sorts of words, their various 
modificatioDs, and their derivation. 

There.are, in English^ nine sorts of words, or, as 
they are commonly called, parts or spsjboh; namdy, 

the ARTICLE, til^ SURSTANTIVB Or NOUN, the ADJ£C* 

TivE, the PRONOUN,' the verr, the advert, the pee- 
POSITION, the CONJUNCTION, and the interjection. 

1. An article is a word prefixed to substantivesj^, to 
point them out, and to show how far their signification 
extends : as, a garden, an ea^le, tfle woman. 

2. A Substantive or noun is the name of any thing 
that exists, or of which we have any notion,: as, Lon- • 
dotif man^ virtue. * 

A Substantive may, in ^neral,.be disdnffui^d by its 
taking an ai^icle before it, or by its making sense of 
itself: as, a book^ the surij an apple; temperance j indusr 
try^ chastity, 

3. An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, 
to express its quality : as, */An industrious man; a 
virtuous woman. ' 

An Adjediv^ may be known by its making sense with 
the addition of the word thing: as, a good thing; a bied 
thing: or of any particular substantive ; as, a ^u^ee^ aj^le, 
a pmsanJt prospect, a livety boy. 

4. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, to 
^void the too freflu^t repetition of the same word c 
aa^ < 'The man i$^|j%>py ; he is benevolent ; kt is use-* 
fijl.*' \ .1' W 



5. A Veri) is a wovd which si^fit^ t6 BE) to po, 
or-to 8¥V9|nK: MSy "1(91/ I fcife; 1 4m ruted.^^ 

•A V#b maj geileraUjbetlistiiii^aished, hy its making 
i<^d<er^ti^^4h7^theper9flniil prottoiiBS, or the word U 
b^re it: as, I ukdkj neplays^ thej ioriie; or, to wdk^ 
to pkn/jto ttnite. 

6. An Adverb is a pai^t of speech joined to a verb, 
an adjective, and sometimes to another adverb, to 
esXpress some quality or circumstance respecting it: 
as, '*He reads well; a tmly good man; he writes very 
correctly. '' 

An Advferb may be generally known, by its answering 
to the^ule^on. How? how much? whenr or where? as, 
in the phrase "He reads correctly ^^^ the answer to the 
qoe^^tion, How does h* read? is, correctly. 

7. -Ptepositions serv^ to c#nneet words with one 
atnother, and to show the relation between t^jem: as,^ 

***Ife weat/rom London to Yorkj" **she is above Ar^ 
gwisef ^*^ey are supported by industry." 

A preposition may be known 'by its admitting after it a 
personal pronoun^ in the objective case ; as, with^for^ to, 
3kc. will dlow the objective case after them; with Atiw, 
for Aer, to thetnj &c. 

8. AiGonjunction is a part of speech that is chiefly 
* used to* connect sentences; so as, out of two or more 

sentences, to make but one: it sometimes connects 
only words: as, **Thou and he are happy, because 
you are good. '* 'CTwo and three are five. ^' 

9,. Intdr|ections are words thrown in between the 
pants of a sentence, to express the passions or emotions 
ofttbespea^r: as, ^virtue! how amiable thou ar^'' 

^^Tlw observations which have been made, to aid learn- 
W% in distinguishing the parts of speech fi;pm one another, 
may aQbrd uiem some. small assistance; but it will cer- 
tainly be much more instructive, to distinguish thetn by 
the definitions, imd fm accurate knowledge of their na- 
ture. 

In the following fum^ idl ihe parts i>f speech are 
ex«)|pUfied: ^ . ^ 
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1 2 r 2 5 1 ' 2 5 r 2^ 

The power of speech b a fircoltj peculiar to maa^ 
85 5 7474 S 27 

and i/^s bestowed eo him by hisbeaeficent Creator, for 

1386 a 28966 

fheg;reatest and most excellent uses; but alas! how often 
,5 4547isr 2. 
do we pervert it to tlie worst of purposes ! 

lu the foregoing sentence, the woms the^ a, are articles; 
potvcr^ speech, faculty^ wwrn, Creator^ uses^ purposesy arc 
substantives; pectUiar^bene/icentj greatest^ excellent^ worsf, 
iire adjectives; him^ his^ we, tV, are pronouns; w, was, 
bestowed^ do, pervert^ sive verbs; most, how, often^ wre sid- 
verbs; oj^, to^on, by, for,- are prepositions; ttnd^ but, are 
conjunctions; and alas, is an interjection. 

The number of the different sorts of words, or of ihe 
parts of speech, has beea variously reckoned bj different 
grammarians. Some have enumerated ten, making the 
}>articiple a distinct part; some eight, excluding the par-- 
ticiple, and ranking the a<yective under the' noun; some 
four, and others only- two, (the noun and the verb,) sup-. 
posing the rfest to be contained in the parts of their divi- 
sion. We have followed those authors, who appear to 
have given them the most natural and intelligible distri- 
bution. Some remarks on the division made by the 
learned Home Tooke, are contained In the first section 
of the eleventh chapter of etymology. 

The interjection, indeed, seems scarcely worthy <]i be- 
ing considered as a part of artificial language or speech, 
being rather a branch of that natural^language, which we 
possess in common with the brute creation,, and by which 
we express the sudden emotions and passions that actuate 
^ur frame. But, as it is used in written as well as oral 
language, it may, in some measure, be deemed a part of 
speech. It is with us a virtual sentence, in which %b 
noun and verb are concealed under an imperfect or indi- 
gested word. — See this Chapter, in the Ootayo (xrammar^ 

CHAPTER n. 

OfiTkeJlHidm. 
^ Asr Artide is a ivoid prefixed to siibstahtiTes« ta 



paiQt%helBi.i)iit, and to show how for their signiflca- 
tioA exteiMfs; aa, a. garden^ an ea^^ the woman. 

la E&glish, th^ are but two articles, a and the: o 
becomes itn before a vowel,* and licfore a silent /*; aa^ 
on-aoorn^ an hour. Bat if the h be sounded, 4he a 
only is to be used; as, a hand, a heart, a highway. 




The inattention of writers and printers to this necessary 
distinc^on^has occasioned tHe frequent use of art before 69 
when it is to be pronounced ; and tliis circumstance, mwe 
than any other, nas probably contributed to tbyat indistinct 
utterance, or total omission, of thesound signified by this 
letter, which very often occurs amongst readers and 
^ptakers. w^n horse, an husbandman herald, an heathen, 
and many similar a>^ociations, are frequently to be found 
in works of taste and merit. To remedy this evil, read- 
ersshould be taught to omit, in all similar cases, the souwl 
of the n, and giro the h its full pronunciation. 

^ or on is styled the indefinite article: it is used in 
ar vague sen^e, to point out one single thing of the 
kind, in other respects indeterminate: as, "Give me 
a book;** "Bring me ^m apple." ^ 

The is called the definite article; because it ascer- 
tains what particular thing or things are meant: as, 
^^ive me the book;'* "Bring me Me apples;** mean 
ing so^pfK? book, or apples, referred to. 
• A substantive witnout any article to limit it, is 
generallj^ taken in its widest sense: as, "A, candid 
temper is proper for man;'* that is, for all mankind..' 

The peculiar use jmd importance of the articles will 
be seen in the following examples ; 'The son of a king— 
the son/of the king— a son of ihe king." Each of these 
three phrascs^ias an entirely different meaninff, through 
tfeedraferettt s^)plication of me articles a and me. 

^^'Tliou art a man," is a very general and harmless po- 
sition} but, ^Thou Mt'^e-rntei^".^ Natlmn eaid to 
I^vid,)is.Aa.asaertion<aqpable/^f ?fftrikiBgp re- 

* A imleftdjpf on is now used before wony ttMtaningTfritkti JiflOg. JE|«ffM|fc . 
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The tHkle h omitted before nouns thfttimplj tfie dil^ 
ferent virtues, vices, passions, qualities, sciences, arts^ 
metals, herbs, &c.; as, ^prudeace is cotameodaUe; &fse- 
hood is odious; anger ought to be avoided ;^^ &c. It » 
not prefixed to a proi)er name; as^ ^'Alexander," (because 
that of itself denotes a determiniUe individual or particur 
tkv thing, ) except for the sake of distin^ishing a particu- 
lar family : as, -^He is a Howard, or of die family of the 
Howards ;" or bj way of eminence : as, "Every man is 
not a Newton;" "He has the courage of an Achilles :" 
or when some noun is understood ; ''He sailed down the 
(river) Thames, in the (ship) Britannia.*' 
'^ When an adjective is used with the noun to which the 
article relates, it is placed between the article and fhe 
noun ; as, "a good man," "an dgreeabk woman,'^ **the 
he9t friend." On some occasions, however, the adjective 
precedes a or an; as, "m/cA a shame," "as great a man 
as Alexander," "too careless an author." . 

The indefinite article can be joined to substantives in 
\ the singular number only; the definite article maj b^ 
^ joined also to plurals, 
v^^ But there appears to be a remarkable excepticm to this 

^ rule, in thejuse of the adjectives few and many^ (the lat- 
ter chiefly with the word great before it,) whun, thou^ 
joined with plural substantives, yet admit of the singular 
article a: as, a few men; a great many men. , 

The reason of it is manifest, from the effect which the 
article has in these phrases ; it means a small or great 
/lumber collectively taken, and therefore gives the idea, 
^f a whole, that is, of unity. Thus likewise, a dozen, a 
score, a hundred, or a thousand, is one whole number, 
an a^regate of many collectively taken ; and therefore* 
'^ still retains the article a, though ioined as 9x1 adjective 
to a plural substantive; as, a hundred years, &c. 

The indefinite article is sometimes placed between the^ 
a(y ective many^ and a singular noun : as, 

"Full many a ^em of purest ray serene, 
"The dark un^Eithom'd caves of ocean bear 

^'FuU many a flower is bom to Uush unseen, ' 

<^And waste its i|||>^H;i||m ofi the desert air/' 
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14^ these lines^ t^e phra8e% 77|(«^^ a.gem Mii ttMOjf 4^ 
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Jhu>^r refer to many gems and tnanyfloioeriy separttdjf 
not collectively considered. 

The definite article the is frec^uently applied to adverl^ 
in the comparative«<ind superktiTe degree ; and its eflfect 
is, to mark the de^ee the mor^. strongly, and to define 
it the more* precisely; as, *<7%c more 1 examine it, the 
better I like it. I Kke this the least of any." See thai 
'Chapter, in the Octavo Grrammar. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

Section 1. €ff Subitbntives in General. 

* A SuBSTANTiVB or Noun is the name of any thing 
that exists, or of which we have any notion : as, Lon* 
doHj marly virtue, 

* Substantives are either proper or common. 

' Proper names or substantives, are the names appro- 
priatea to individuals: as, George, London, Thames. 

Common names or substantives, stand for kinds 
containing many sorts, or for sorts containing many 
individuals under them; as, animal, man, tree, &c. 

When proper n^mes have an article annexed to 
them, they are used as common names: as, *<He is 
the Cieero of his age; he is reading the lives of th« 
Twelve Caesars, 

Common names may also be used to signify indivi- 
duals, by the addition of article^s or pronouns: as, 
^^The boy is studious; that girl is discreet."* 

To substanti^res belong gender, number, and case: 
and they are all of the third person when spoken of^ 
and of the second i when spoken to: as, **Blessing8 
attencius on every side; be grateful, children of men P* 
that is, ye children of men. 

* Noons may also be dhrided into the foUowiiif elteies: CoUutit$ noons, or 
nowM of multitude ; «8« the peoptoy the parliament, the anay : Ab$trut noun% 
«r tlie names of quattties abetraeted from theisi^u^^taoees ; as, knowledM 
gggtoy, whiteMOS: vm^M or pgriieifud BoaBa; H^ ^Bilttlo^ tftM^f 
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Section 2. Qf Omder. 

' G-sKinni is the distioetioD.of noups^with regard to 
aex. There. are three genders, the masculuns, the 

PEMIKIffEy aiul the NEUTHR. 

The Masculine Grender denotes animals of the miJe 
kihd: as, a man, a horsey a bull. 

The Feminine Gender signifies animals of the fe- 
male kind: as, a woman, a duck, a hen.. 

Th^ Neuter Gender denotes objects which are nei- 
ther males nor females: as, a fiefd, a house, a garden. 

Some substantives^ naturally neuter, are, by a figure 
of speech, converted into the ipasculine or feminme 
gender: as, whennve ^say^of the sun, he is setting; 
and of a ship, she sails welL/ 

Figurativelj, in ^e English tongue, wecommdn^give 
the maculine gender to nouns^whtch are x^^nsfHoueofi £[>r 
the attributes of imparting or communicating,, rand which 
are by nature strong and efficacious. Thx)se, Qg^in, mi» 
made feminine, which are conspicuous for t^e attributes 
of containing or bringins; forth, or which ^e peculiarly 
bettutiful or amiable. <tmon these principles, rthe«un is 
said to be masculine; ana the moon, being the racQptax^le 
of the sun's light, to be feminine. The- earth is generaDj 
feminine. A ship, a country, a city, &c. are Fikewise 
made feminine, being receivers or contaioelrs. Time is 
always masculine, on account of its mighty efficsacy. Vir- 
tue is feminine from its beauty, and its being ^e ob}ject 
of love. Fortune and the cnurch are gen^Miily.put in- 
the feminine gender./. 

The Eisglkdi languageha^ihree raeJlMids of disti^^ 
ing the sex, .viz. 

1 . ,By diBercoit woriJs : as, 

Male. Female. .. Male. JVsrtiMe. 

Bachelor. Maid. ; Htisband. Wife. 

Boat* . Sow. . l^ing. Queen. 

Boy, <€rirL Ijid. £ms. 

Blither. W/^* lionfl. .Lady. 

Buck. Ifee, . . Maov Womwi^. 



Male. 

BuH. 
Bollock m. 
Steer. 
Cock. 
Dog; - 
fiiiULe. 
Ewl. 
^ Fatlia*. 
Friar.' 
Grander^ 
Hart. 
Horse. 



xmiOLOciT: 



Tioaale. 
Cow, 

> Heiftr. 






Hen.. 

Bitch. 

Duck. 

Countess 

Mother. 

Nun. 

Goose. 

Roe,, ^ 

Mare.* 



Male. 

Master. 
Milter. 
NejAew. 
Ram. 

Singer. 

Sloven. 

Son. 

Stag. 

Uncle. 

Wizard. 
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Fcsnab. 

Mistreas. 

Sbawner 

Niece. 

Ewe. 
C Songstress 01* 
J Singer. 

Slut 

Daughter. 

Hind. 

Aunt. 

Witch. 



£« Bjr a difference of termination : as, 



Male. Female. 

Abbot. Abbess. 

tor. * Actress. Lion, 

inistrator. Administratrix.Marquis. 
Adulterer. Adultress. Master. 

Ambassadress, Major. 




Ambassador. 

Arbiter. 

Baron. 

Brid^room. 

Beneractor. 

Caterer. 

Ohanter. 

Conductor. 

Count. 

Deacon. 

Duke. 

Elector. 

Emperor. 

Endianter. 

Executor. 

Governor. 

Heir. 

Here. 

Hunter. ' 

Host. 




Arbitress. 

Baroness. 

BHde. 

Benefactress! Priest. 

Cateress. 

Chantress. 

Conductress. 

Countess. 

Deaconess. 

Duchess. 

Blectress. 

Empress. 

Enctiantress. 

Executrix. 

Gloverness. 

Heiress. 

HeriMine. 

Huntress. 

Hostess. 

Jewess. 



Male. Female. 

Landgrave. Landgravine. 

Lioness. 

Marchioness. 

Mistress. 

Mayoress. 
Patron. Patroness. 
Peer. Peeress. 

Poet, Poetess. • 

Priestess. '^ 
Prince. Princess. 
Prior. Prioress. 

Prophet. Prophetess, 
Protector. . Protectress. 
She]^erd. Shepherdess. 
Songster. Songstress, 
Sorcerer. Sorceress. 

saltan. \S^' 

Tiger. Tigress. 

IVaitor, Traitress, \ 
Tutor. Tutoress. 
Viscount Viscountess. 
Votary. Votaress* 
Widower,v^ Widoiw:. 
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tfie 8iuikaii6re: as, 

A cock-^MiTow. A lien-f|iiTOw. t 

A manrsenrant. A maid-servatit. 

A he-ffoat. A sha-soat 

I A he-&ar. A she-bear. 

A male child. A fenude child. 

Male dedcendaiits. Female descendants. - 

It sometimes happens, that die same npua is either mas- 
culine or feminine. The words, p&fm^j iMld, e^utinf 
friend^ neighbour, servwrU, and severd otbers, are nsed 
udifferently for males or females. . ' "^ * 

Npuns with variable terminatioits contribute to condae- 
ness and perspicuity of expr^sion. We have only a suffi- 
. cient number of them to x^ake u^feel our want; for when 
we say of a woman, she iaa philosoplterf an astronomer, a 
builder, a weaver, we perceive an impropriety iik the ter- 
mination, which we cannot avoid ; but we can say, "d^ 
she is a botanist, a student, a witness, a scholar, ftn (Or- 
phan, a companion, because these termiimtions hare not 
annexed to ttiem the notion of sex. 

Seoti€>n 3. Of Number. 

* NuMBBAis the '.consideration of an -object, 4is oae 
or more< 

Substantiv3es are of two numbers, the singular and 
theplural. 

Tne lingular nunib^ expresses but one object; as^ 
a chair, a table. 

The plural nqnaber signifies jnere objects than one; 
as, chairs, tables. 

Some nouns, from the nature of the thir^ which 
they express, are used only in the singular wrm; as, 
whedt,piteh^ gold^slo^ pride, &€•; others, only in the 
plural ioma; as, bellows, scissons, l^Uttp, riches, &c. 

.Some wimls^are tbe same in ihaS numbers; .as, 
deer, sheep, swine, &c. 

Thej^rid number^ nouns issgeaerally form^ bgir 
adding a to the singular: as, dov^doresj iace^'&^s; 
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tbouglit^ thoiiri^ts. Bat when tfe substkntlve shi^- 
br^^pds iuar^pA 8oft| sh^^s^ or »f we addMiniheplanLT: 
as, box, boxes; churchy phurcheS; lash, lashes f kiss, 
kl^se^f: rebus, rebasses, U the singular endsr in ck- 
hard, the plural is formed by adding t^ as, monarchy 
monarehs; distich, disiichs. 



Koulw which end itto^ have sometmies e^ added to Hie 
plural; as, caigo^ /mhio, hern, negro, mamfesto, potato^ 
volcano; wo: and sometimes only «; as, folio, nuncio, 
punctiHo, sen^Ko/ 

Nouns eitdi^ in /, or fcy are rendered plund by the 
xhiuige of thofe tennitiations into ves.* as, loaf, loaves; 
half, halves; wife, wives: except grief, relief, reproof, 
and several others, which form the plural by the addition 
of «. Those which end in ff, hare the regular phiral : 
as, ruff, ruffs; except|*stofff staves. 

Nouns which have y in -the singular, with no other vowel 
in the same syllable, change it- into iea in the plural : as, 
beauty, beauties ; fly, flies. But the y is not changed, 
when Ihere is another vowel in the sjllable : as, key, keys ; 
delay, delays; attorney, fittorneys. 

Some nouits become plural by changing tlie a of the 
sii^ular into e: as, man, men; woman, women ; alder- 
,man, aldermen. The words, ox and child, form oxen and 
children; brother, makes either brothers, or brethren. 
Sometimes the diphthong oo is changed into ee in the 
plural : as, foot, feet; goose, geese ; tooth, teeth. Louse 
and mouse make lice and mice. Penny makes p^ce, or 
pennies, wh^n the coin is m^nt: die, dice (for play;) 
tlie, .dies (for cmning.) ^t 

li is al^eeaUe to analogy, and the practice of the gene- 

i-ality of correct writers, to construe the following ^ords 

.as plural nouns; paina^ riches^ alms: and also, mathe- 

maticSf met^hysita^ poHtica, etkica^ optica, pneumatics^ 

with other »miiar names of sciences. 

Dr. Jojinson says that the adjective much is sometimes 
a term of number, as well as of (quantity. This may ac- 
count for the instances we meef with of its associating 
^A pains as a plural noun: as, ^^much pains.'' The 
comimon, however, is not to be recommesyded. 

'■ • * I ' 
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The wcMtl new$ is now almost uniyersinj coltfdered 
as- belonging to the singular number. 

.The noun means is used both in the angular and the 
plural number. 

The following words, which have been adopted fix>m 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, are thus dis- 
tinguised, with respect to numb^. 

Cherub. Cherubim. Datum. 

Seraph. Seraplum. Effluvium. 

Antithesis. Antitheses. 
Automaton. 

JSrratum. 

Genius. 

Genus. 



Basis. 

Crisis. 

Criterion. 

Diaeresis. 

Ellipsis. 

Emphasis. 

Hypothesis. 

Metamor- 



Automata. 
Bases. 

Crises. 

Criteria. 

Diaereses. 



Plural. 
Data. 
Effluvia. 

Encomium. {IZZZ 



Index. 
Laminar 



Ellipses. 
Emphases. 

Hypotheses. Medium. 
5 Metamor- Magus, 
phosis. / phones. t»c 
Phaenomenon. Phenomena. ^^XT""' 
An end* J Appendices or 

PP * ^Appendixes, Radius. 

Arcanum. Arcana. Stamen. 

Axis. Axes. Stratum. 

Calx. Calces. Vortex. 



Errata. 

Genii** 

Genera. 

C Indices or 

l Indexes.t 

Laminae. 

Media 

Magi, 
f Memoranda ©»• 
< Memoran- 
(^ , dums. 

Radii. 

Stamina. 

Strata. 

Vortices. 



Some words, derived from the learned langus^s, are 
confined to the plural number: as,* antipodes, credenda, 
literati, minutiae. 

The following nounA*being, in Latin, both sin^lar and 
plural, are use(f in tlie same manner when adafkd into 
our t<H)gue: hiatus, apparatus, series, species. 

^ SECTION 4. Of Case. 

In Endishj.substantives have three cases, the nomi- 
native, the possessive, and the objective. § 

* Genii, wUea desoUng aerial spirits : Otniuscs, when aisoifying person* of 
geniuf. 

t Indexes, when it sigDifies poiatfirs,pr toUei of contenti: lAdicca. vrhen r* 
ftrfing lo Algebraic quantities. 

%Tbe paeaenive la sometiinaf called tlie gentiivf oasti jmd fbe Q*ftct&ses tbe 
«c<;!lMllve, A*. 



"^e'nominatiye case simply expresses the name ot 
-a thing, or ibe subject ot the yerb: as, '^The bqr 
plarsj" "The girls learn.*' 

The posessive ease expresses the relation of pro^ 
|)erty or possession; ana has an apostrophe with the 
letter 5 coining after it: as, "The scholar's duty;" 
''My fsither's house/' 

When the plural ends in «, the other a is omitted^ 
but the apostrophe is retained: as,***on eagles' wings;" 
"The drapers' company." 

Sometimes, also, when the singular terminates in 89^ 
the apostrophic s is not added: as, "For goodness' 
sake; "For righteousness* sake." 

The objective case expresses the object of an action, 
or of a relation; and generally follows a verb active, 
or a preposition: as, '*John assists Charles;*' "They 
live m London." ^ 

English substantives are declined in the following 
manner: 



}^omjgtattve Case. 
Possessive Case, 
■Objective Case* 



A mother. 
A mother's. 
A mother. 



Plural. 

Mothers. 
Mothers' 
Mothers. 



Nominative Case, The man. The men. 
Possessive Case, The man's. The men's. 
'Objective Case, The man. The men. 

The English langua^, to express different connexions 
and rations of one thing to another, uses, for the most 
part, prepositions. The Greek and Latin among the an- 
cient, and some too amon^ the modern languages, as the 
German, vary the termination or ending of the substantive, 
to answer tlie same purpose ; an example of wliich, in the 
Latin, is inserted, as explanatory of me nature and usa 
•of cases, viz. 



Nominative^ 



^JreKmjjoe, 



% 



Singular. 

DOMINUS, 

Domini, 
Domino^ 



A Lord. 

Lord'89 of a Lord. 

To a Lord* 



• c 
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Voeatite. 
MUdive. 

Nominative. 

Genitive^ 

Dative, 

•Accusative, ^ 

Vocative* 

Mlative. 
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StnruUr. 

DoMIIfK, 

. Domino, 

Plural. 
B0MINI9 

DOMINORUHf 
DOMINIS) . 

DoMINOSf 

Dqmini, 

D0MINIS9 • 



A Lord. 
OLord. 
B jr a Lord. 

Lords. 

L(»t[s') of Lords. 

To Lords. 

Lords. 

O Lords. 

Bj Lords, 



Some writers think, that the rdations signified bj the 
addition of articles and p-epositions to the noun, may pro- 
perly be denominated cases, in English; and that, on this 
principle, tiiere are, in our lanyiage, as many cases as 
m tiie Latin tongue. But to this mode of forming cases 
for our substantives, there are ^rong (Ejections. It would, 
indeed, be a formal and useless arrangement of nouns, 
articles, and prepositions. If an arrangement 1^ this 
nature were to be considered as constituting cases, the 
English language would have a much greater number of 
them than the Greek and Latin tongues: for, as^very 
preposition has its distinct meaning ^nd effect, every com- 
bination of a preposition and article with the nonn, would 
form a different relation, and would constitute a distinct 
case. — This would encumbei' our laneua^e with ]i(iany 
new terms, and a heavy and useless load of distinctions."^ 

On the principle of imitating other languages in names 
and forms, without a correspondence in nature and idiom, 
we might adopt a number 01 declensions, as well as a va- 
riety of cases, for English substantives. Thus, ijiv^for 
six dedensions; distinguished, according to the various 
modes df forming the plural of substantives, with at least 
half a dozen cases to each declension, would furnish a 
complete arrangement of English nouns^in all their trap- 
pings. See on this subject, the J^th and ninth sections 
of the sixth chapter of etymology. 



« ** If eases are t» be distinguished by the different significations of the nouiii or 
by tbe different relaiSons it may l>ear to the governing word* then we have in oar 
language aa many cases aknost. as there are prepositions : and above a m^i be- 
Beatb a man. beyond a man. round about a man. within a man. withoq^ maiv 
4KCi shall be coses, «s wett aa. of a mtn, to a man, and with a man/' 
> ^ Dr. 



oij^ma 

mk£mm 
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But thous^ ibift variety of .cases does not at all corres- 
pond with uie idiom of our language, tiiere seems to be 
^reat propriety in admitting i^ case in Eariish substan- 
tives, which snail serve to denote the oMeets of active 
verbs and of prepositimis ; and which is, merefore^ pro- 
periy termed ^ objective case. The general idea crease 
doubtless has a reference to the termination of the noun : 
but there are mati^r instances, both in Greek and Latin, in 
virhich the nominaUve and accusative cases have precise- 
Ij the same form, and are distinguished only bj the rela- 
tion they bear to other words in tiie sentence. We arc 
therefore warranted, by anak^, in applying this prin- 
ciple to our own language, as Sr as utility, and the idiom 
of it, will admit ^ow it is obvious,^ that in Ena^h, a 
noun governed by an active verb^ or a jH'eposinon, is 
very tSfferently circumstanced, from a noun in the nomi- 
native,^ or m the possessive case^ and that a comprehen- 
sive case^ correspondent to that difference, must be useful 
and proper. The business of parsing, and of showing tiie 
connexi(m and dependence of words, will be most con- 
venien^y accomplislwd, by the adoption of such a case,, 
and the ur^anty ^ having our nouns sometimes placed 
in a situation, in which they cannot be said to be m any 
case at all, will be avoided. 

The author of this work long'doubted the juropriety of 
assigning to Ei^sh substantives an oJbrjective case: but 
a renewed, critical examination pf the subject; an exa- 
mination to which he was prompted by the extensive and 
increasins demand for the gramma!^, has i^oduced in bis 
mind a full nersuasion, that the nouns of our language are 

entiitlei ia tnis comprehensive objective case. 

f 

When, the thin^ to which another is said to belong, is 
expressed by a circumlocution, or l^ many terms, the 
sign of the possessive case is commonly added to the last 
term: as, ^^Thekingof Great Britain's dominions.'^ 

Sometimes, though rarely, two nouns in the possessive 
case immediately succeed each other, in the foUowinff 
form: "My friend's wife's sister;" a sens^ which would 
be better expressed by saying, "the sister of my friend's 
wifcgP or, "my friend's sister-in-law." Some gnunmari- 
ans wy, that m each of the following phrases, viz. *^J^( 
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book of my brother's,^ ^A servant of tiie qsMsAf^ ^<A 
Mddier of the kin^%" there' are two seniiive cases: the 
fi»t phrase unplying, <S>iie of the booKS of mj brotaer^?^ 
the next, ^Sme of the servants of the queen,'' and the last, 
*^one of the soldiers of the king." But as tiia preposition 
governs tba olijective case; and as there are not, in each 
of these sentences, two apostrophes with the letter $ comr- 
ing after them, we cannot with propriety say,, that there 
are two genitive cases* 

CHAPTER IV. 

QF ABJSOTiySS^ 

Section 1* Of the nature of MjecHves^ antt the degrees 

of comparison. 

' An Adjective is a word added te a substantive, to 
express, its quality: as, <^An indbt^rtotaman;'' *^A 
virtuous womanp <^A bentooknt mind.'' 
In English, the adjective is not varied oa account of 

Sender, numoer, or case* Thu» we«ay, "A careless 
►y; careless girls." 

The only variation which it admits, is that of the 
degrees of comparison. 

There are commonly reckoned three degrees of 
comparison ; tbe positive, the coBCP&RAiTflBy and^jlie^ 

SlDTPEllLATrVBiy 

Granunaiians have generall v enumerated tbese three 
degrees of comparison ; but tne first of them has been 
tiiought by some writers, to be, imprpperlr, termed a de- 
nree of comparison^ as it seems to be nomm^ moi% tiian 
m^ simple foran of the aj^ctive, and not to impW either 
companson or degree^ 'Ais opinion maybe weU found- 
ed, unless the adjective be supposed to imply comparison 
or degree, by containing a secret or general reference to 
other thii^ : as, when we say, "he is a taU man," <Hhis 
is a/air day," we make some reference to the ordinary 
size of n^en^ and to difierent weather. 

: The Positive State expresses tbe quality of an ob-* 
jeet, without anjr increase or diminii^ijMit 9»% gpod^ 
wise,9reaL 
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The Compikrative Degree increases -or lesseas the 
positiye in signification: as^wiser^ greater, less wise^ 

The Superlative Degree increases or lessens the 
positive to the highest or lowest degree: as, wisest, 
greatest^ least wise. 

The simple word, or positive, becomes the compa- 
rative, by adding r or er; and the superlative, by 
adding si or esty to the end of it: as, wise, wiser, 
wisest; great, greater, greatest And the adverbs 
moKeand mosty. placed before the adjective, have the 
same efiect: as, wise, more wise, mesi wise^ 

The termination ish may be accounted in some sort a^ 
degree of comparison, by which the signification is dimin- 
ished below the positive: as, black, blackish^ or tending 
to blackness ; salty saltishy or having a little taste of salt. 

The word rather is very properly used to express a 
small degree or . excess of a quality: as, "She is rather 
profuse in her expenses.'! 

. . Monosyllables, for the most part; are compared by €#• 
and est} and dissyllables by more wad most: as, mild, 
milder, mildest; frugal, more fmgaU most frugal. Dis- 
syllables ending in y; as, happy, lovely; and in le after 
a mute, as, .able, ample; or accented on the last syllable,, 
as, discreet, polite; easily admit of er and est: as, hap- 
pier, *happiest ; abler, ablest; politer, politest. Words 
of more than two syllables hardly ever admit of those 
terminations. 

In some words- the superlative is formed by adding the 
adverb most to the end of them ; as, nethei'most, utter- 
most, or utmost, undermost, uppermost, foremost. 

In English, as in most lan^^es, there are some words 
of very common use, (in which the cajH-ice of cu^m is 
apt to get the better of analogy,) that are irregbilar in 
tliis respect: as, "good, better, best; bad, worse, worst; 
little, less^ least; much or many, more, most; near, 
nearer, nearest or next; late, later, latest or last; old, 
older or elder, oldest or eldest;" and a few others. 
-■^An adjective put witiiout a substantive,wi&the definite 
article before it, becomes a substsintive Pf sense and! 
meaning, and is vmtten as a substantive ; as, ^♦Providence 
rewards the goody and punishes the bad^\ 



^ yrm*om Donu placed belbre atii^ nxmtamdkmkibm 
■ftCtfiedf'adjecdTte; as, seafiflh, wine ?ewel,coiKi'fil^ 
meadow groundy &c. 

Nnmem adjectiTM are ei&er car^Rnal, OT or&ial ^ ctr-^. 
dinaU as, one, two, thr^ &c ; ordinal, as, firsts second^ 

SsenoK 2. Memarki on the nd>feet if Cb»^ p& r twn/ 

If we consider the subject of comparison attentivelj^ 
we- shall percMve tiiat the degrees of it are iniiiite m 
number, or at least iadefioite.-*- A mountain is larger tban 
a mite ;--by how many d^ees ? How much Inggtr is Ae 
earth than a grain of sand? By how many degrees was 
Socrates wiser than Alcibiades ? or br how many is snow 
whiter than tiiis paper? It is plain, uiat ta these and the 
like questions, no aefimte answers can be returned, r- 

In quantities, howerer, ^t may be cxoc^/y measured^ 
the degrees of excess may be exactly ascertained. Afoot 
is just twelve times as lon^ as an mch^ and an hour i» 
sixty times the length of a mmuFte. But, inr^ard to qua- 
KHeSj and to those quantities which cannot be measured 
exactly, it is impossible to say how many degrees may be 
comprehended in the comparatire excess^ 

But though these de^es are infinite or indeffni|e in 
fact, they cannot be so m language ; nor would it be con- 
venient, if language were to express many of them. In 
regard to unmeasured (j^uantities and ooalities, the degrees 
of more and J^ss, (besides those marKed sibove,) may be 
expressed intelligibly, at least, if not accurately, by cer- 
tam adverbs, or words of like import: as, *^ocriite8 was 
much wiser than Alcibiades;" *<Snow is a spreat dec^ 
white]: than this paper;!' ^^Epaminondas was ^jTar^e 
most accomplished of i^e Thebansf "The evening star 
is a ver^ splendid object, but the sun is incomparably more 
splendid;^* *'The Deity is infinitely greater than the 
greatest pf his creatures^* The inaccuracy of these, and 
«ie like expressions^ is not a material inconvenience ; and,^ 
if it were, it is unavoidable: for human speech can only 
express human thought; and where thought is necessarily 
inaccurate, language must be so too. f 

When the word verup exceetUngly^ or any other of simi- 
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ivt^fetir the 8ttp0rl&tive of eminence, to cHgtingoiak it fm 
the othef^Bupeiiathre^^hieh has been alreadj* mentioned 
s^ig oidled the svpertative of e^i^Mtfison. Thus^ vet 
el0guentf is termed the superiatite of eminence; fno 
eh^umtf the superUtiTe or comparison* In the snpei 
lative of eminence, soflN^ing of comparison is, howevei 
remotely m indirectly intnnated'; for we cannot reasoi 
ably cair a man yery eloquent, without comparing h 
eloquence with the eloquence of other men* 

The comparative may be so employed, as to exprei 
the same pre-eminence or inferiority as Ae superiativ 
Thus, the sentence, ^f atl acquirements, virtue is tl 
m03i wdtudfjCf^^ conveys the same sentiment as the fo 
/ lowing; ^^Yirtue is mare vabsaide Aan eveiy other a< 
quirement^^f 

■m 

CHAPTER V. 

()f Pronouns. 

* A PftONotTNls a word used instead of a noun, 1 

avoid the too frequent repetition of t^e same word : a 

**The man is happy; he is benevolent; he is useful. 

There are threeikindsof pronouns, viz. the P£rs< 

ufAS^ the RBX.AT;vs,^^..and the adibotivs frokouns 

Section Ir Cf the Personal Pronotma. 

There are five Personal Rronouns, viz, /, thoUj h 
shcy it ; with their plurals, we, yc, or ye^ they. 

Peraj^nal pronouns; admit of person, number, ger 
der, and case. 

The persons of pronouns are tl>ree in eachjiiuinbe] 
viz. 

/, is th^ fiiirst person "I ; 

Thou^ is the second person V Singular. 

Uk^ she^ or t7, is the third person 1 , 

^, is the first person 1 

Feorjftm, isthe second person > v Plural. 

They^ is the third person J ; 

This account of persmis will be very intelligible, whc 
w« reject, tbkt. there are thi^ persons who may be tl 
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•ttlyect of any discourse: first, the per9<m wh^ Sj^ecks^. 
maj speak of nimself; secondlj^hemajspeakof theper* 
son to whom he addresses hunself ; Ihirdlj, he may i^>eak 
of some other perstm: jmd as the speakers, the persons 
spoken to, and the other persons spoiLen of, may be many,, 
so each of these perscms must have the^ucal number. , 

The numbers of pronouns, like those of substan- 
tives, are two, the singular and the plural: as, Tfthou, 
he; toe^ ye or you^ they. 

Gender has respect only to ihe third person singu- 
lar of the pronouns, Ae, she, it. He is masculine ; she 
is feminine; if is neuter.y 

Tlie persons speaking and spoken to, being at Ihe same 
time the subjects of the disconrse, are su}^sed to be pre- 
sent; from which, and other circumstances, tiii^sex is- 
commonly known, and needs not to be marked Iby a dis- 
tinction of gender in the proliQuns^ but the third person 
or thing spoken of, being absent,, and in many respects 
unknown, it is necessaty that it shcijttid be marked by a. 
distinction of gender; at least when some 'particular per- 
son or thing is spoken o^ that ought to be more distinctly - 
marked : accoraingly the pronoun singular of the third 
l^erson has tlie three genders, Ae, sAe, U* 

^ Pronouns haye three cases; the nominative, the 
possessive, and the objective. 

The objective case of a pronoun has, ii\;.general, a form 
different from that of the nominative, or the possessive 
case. ^ * ^ 

The personal pronouns are thus declined: 



Person. 


Case. 


First. 


Nom. 




Pofss. 




Obj. 


Second. 


Nom. 


• 


Foss. 


' 


Obj. 


Third. 


Nom, 


mat,.- 


Foss. 


tt 


Obj. 



Sii^^ar. 

L 

Mine. 

Me: 

Thou. 

Thine. 

Thee. 

He. 

Him» 



Plural, 

We. 

Ours. 

Us.. . 

Ye or you. 

Yours. 

You. 

They. 

Theirs^ 



Them. 



;^ 



Person. 






Third. 


thm, * 


, She. 


Fem. 


Poss. 


Hen. 




Obi,. 


Her,, 


Thwi. 


Nom^ 


It 


NmUr. 


Poss. 


Its. 


9 


Obf. 


It. 
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Plun)'. 

They. 

Thmrs. 

Them. 

They. 

Theirs, 

Them. 



Section £, Of the Bdattve Pranoia/ia. 

Rex ATiv^. Pronouns are stichas relate, in general^ 
tosomie ^ord or phrase going before,*which is thence 
caHed the antecedent: thejr are^ u^o^ to&t^and that: 
as> **The man is happy u^Ao lives virtuously.'** 

ff%at is a kitidctf compound nehtive, including both 
theaatecedent and the relative, and is mostly equiva** 
leat ix>thea wMeh: a?, ^^Thts is what I wantedp that 
is to say, *^the thing tphichl wantedv*' 

Who is applied to persons, which to animals and in* 
animate things:* as, <^He is BfrUr^who is faithful in 
adversitr;" ^^he^bird, tohUh sung so sweetly, fsr 
fiown;'' *<This is the^frcc, which produces no fruit.*' 

Thaij as a relative, is often usea to prevent the too 
freouent repetition of wka and which^ It is applied to 
boin persons and things: as, ^^Be that acts wisely de* 
serves f^siae;^^ '^Modesty is a quality that highly 
Skdoms a woman.** 

^^^isof both numbers, and is thus declined: 

Sing^ular and Plural. 

Nominative^ Who. 

Poesessive. Whose. 

Objective, Whom. 

ff%tcJh ^^j and what^ are likewise of both numbers, 
but they do not Ttuy their termination ; except that whost 
is scmietimes used as the possessive case of which: as^ 
«<Is there, any other doctnne whose followers are pu' 
nishedF* 

*Tlie relAtiTe pMiKmm wbea iiBedlnterMffaih^ nlateiloa word 6r vhrsgt 
whkeh n noc tMtfudtntt bgut $9il^$epmti to oe f^tative. 9m avtt unlet w» YV 
Rule of Syatax<. 






*. 
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Of diat fi»i)idden tree whose mqprtal taste 

Brought de&tii." * MiLTOj^k 



— — **Pttre the joy without allaj, 

Whose irery rapture k tnuaquiUity;*' TOiWGr 

^The lights and shades, whose well accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life." * pope. 

<^This is oj»e of the clearest characteristics of its being 
a religion whose orig^ is divine." blair. 

Bj the use of this license, one word is substituteif for 
three: as, ^Philosophy, t^Acue end is to instruct us in the 
knowledge oi nature,'' for, ^Philosophy, the end cfwhick 
is to instruct us," &c. 

Whoj whichj^nd whatj have sometimes the words soever 
and ever annexed to them ; as, *Hffhosoever or tdhoeverr 
whichsoever or whichever^ whaisotffer or whoteverz^^ but 
they are seldom used in modem style. « 

i*k«^The word th&t is sometimes a relative, sometimes a de- 
monstrative t>rono«M^and sometimes a conjunction. It is 
a re^afive, when it may b«.tumedinlo«9^or«4i^cAivith- 
out destroying the sense: as, ^Thea/ that (who) reprove 
us, may be our best friends;" ^*From every thing ^hai 
(>vhich) you see, derive instruction." It is a demonstra- 
we pronoun when it is followed immediately by a suB^ 
stantive, to which it is either jmned, or refers, and which 
it limits or qualifies: as, ^^That boy ^ is industrious;" 
^'Thai belongs to me;" meanings that Ikm^,. that desk, 
&c. It is a conjunction, when it joins sentences together, 
and cannot be turned ihto who or which, without destroy- 
ing the sense: as, *Take care that everr day be well 
employed." "I hope he will believe that I have not 
acted improperly."-*-- ^ 

Who^ wkichy and what^ are called Interrogatives^ when 
they are used in asking questions; as, ^^VVho is he?" 
^Which is the book ?" ''What art thou doing?" 

IVhether was formerly made use of to signify interro- 
gation: as, ^'Whether of these shall I choose?" but it iS( 
now seldom used, the interrogative which bfing substi- 
tuted for it. Some Grajnimarians think that tiie use of it 
shoidd be revived,, as, like either and neither^ it points tot 
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the' dual number; and would contribute to render our 
exTOcssiondrj^ncise and definite. 

Some writers have classed the interrogatives is a sepa- * 
rate kind of pronoun9 ; but they are too nearly related 
to the relative pronouns, both in nature and form, to ren- 
der such a division proper. TTiey do not, in fact, lose 
the character of relatives, M^hen they become inteiroga* 
tiyes. The only difference is, that without af interroga- 
tion, the relatives have reference to a subject which is 
antecedent, definite, a^d known ; unth an interrogation, 
to a subject whick is subsequent, indefinite, and unknown, 
and which it is e^cpected that tiie amwer should express 
.and^ascertain. 

iSectiow 3. Of the Jidjedive Pronouns, 

m Adjective Pronouns are of a mixed nature, partieu 
patingtlie properties both of pronouns and adjectives. 
.The adjective pronouns may be subdivided int^ 
£oujr serts, namely, the possessive^ the distributive^ the 
demonstrative, and the indefinite, 

1. The possessive are those which relate to posses 
sion or property. There are seven of them; viz. my^ 
thyy his, her, our, yo%iTj theij^ , 

J ARne and tkirte, instead of wm/ and thy, were fonnerlB,, 
nsed before a substantive, or adjective, beginning withW^ 
vowel, or a silent h: as, <'Blot out all mine iniquities." 

The pronouns, his, mine, thine, have the same form, 
whether they are possessive pronouns, or the possessive 
cases of their respective personal pronouns. See note to 
Rule to. 

A few example^ will probably assist the learner, to dis- 
tinguish the possessive pronouns from the genitive cases 
of uieir correspondent personal pronoun^. 

The following sentences exemplify the possessive pro- 
nouns.— "Ji^ lesson is finished; Tliy books are defaced; 
He loves his studies; She performs her duty; We owni|. 
our faults; ,I^wr situation is distressing; I admire their 
virtues." 

The following are examples of the possessive cases of 
flie personal pronouns* — ^'*This desk is mine; the other 
is thine s These trinkets aare Mis those are hers^ 'Rm 
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iMMie it oicrt^tiMltliat is yvvri; TMn is^erj wtmo- 

dious." 

I Some gnunmariam oonsida* Us m a.possess^ pronoun. 

The two words ownnnd seff, are used in comunction 
with pronouns* Ownis added to possessiveSf botn singu- 
lar and i^ural : as^ *^My awn hand,' our own house." It 
is emfhatical, and impues a ^ent contrarietj or opposi- 
tion: as, ^I live in my own house,^ that is, <<not in a 
hired- house.^' Seff" is jdded to possessives: as, m^sef/l 
yoursdves; and sometimes to personal pronouns : as, htin- 
Bdf^ itself^ themsehes* It then, like owtIj expresses em- 
phasis and oraosition: as, "^^I did this mjseU^" thatis^ 
^'not another;^ or it forms a reciprocal pr^Mmn: as^ 
**We hurt ourselves by vain n^e." 

Hirnseff^ themselvesj are now used in the nominative 
case instead of hisaelf, theif selves; as, **He came hira^ 
self;" **He himself shall do this;" «*They per&nned ik 
themselves." 

2. The distributive are those tvhich denote the per- 
sons or things that make up a number, as taken sepa^ 
rately and singly. They are each^ every ^ either: as, 
^^Each of his brothers is in a fevourable situation;" 
^^ Every man must account for liiinself;" "I have not 
«iQen eUher of them. ") 

Each relates to two or more persons or things, and 
f;ignifies either of the two, or evei-y one of any number 
taKen separately. 

Every relates to several persons or things, and signifies 
each (me of them all taken separately. This proboun 
was formerly used apart from its noun, but it is now con- 
stantly annexed to it, except in legal ^-oceedings*; as in 
the phrase, *'all and every of .them." 

Either relates to two persons or things taken separately^ 
and signifies the one or the other. To say, * 'either of 
the three," is therefore improper. 

Neither imports '^not either j^^ that is, not one nor the 
other: as, ''Neither of my friends was there." 

3. The demonstrative are those which precisely point 
out the subjects to whi<*ih they relate: this and tAai^ 
these and thosey are of this class: as, "7%w is true 
Dharity; that is onlv its image." 



refers to (he nearest person or thm^, and thtii 
to tiie most distant: as, ^7!^m man is more intelligent 
fhan//kaf/' 7^Am indicates the latter or last mentioned; 
ihatj the former or first mentioned: as, ^^Both wealth 
and poverty are temptations; ihtitf tends to excite 
' pride, this, discontent'^ 



I PerhiqM the vfordu former and latter may be properly 
ranked amongst the demonstrative pronouns, especially in 
many X)f their applications. Th^ following sentence may 
sarye as an exam]^e: ^It was happy for the state, that 
FalMus continue in the commana with Minucius : tiie 
former^ a fdilegpn was a check upon the latter^ a vivacity.^ 

4. The Indefinite are those which express their sub- 
jects in an indefinite or genenfl manner. The fol- 
lowing are of this kind: eome^ t>iher^ wij/j oncy ally 
auchy &c. 



Of these pronouns, only the words one and other are 
varied. One has a possessive case, which it forms in the 
same manner as substantives: as, one, one^a. This word 
has a ^n^^ signification, meaning people at large; and 
sometimes also a peixuliat reference to tne person who is 
speakmg: lis, ^Orte'&ight to pity th^ distresses of mai^- 
kind.'* ^One is apt to love one^a self." This word k 
often used, by ^ood writers, in the plural number: aj)^ 
**The great onea of the world ;" **The boy wounded the 
eld 1^1^, and stole the youns onea-;^^ "My wife and the 
little orua are in good health?' 
^ ^Mer is declined in the following m^ner: 





Sii^c^. 


Plursl. 


1 


Norn, 


Other 


Othera. 


■t 


Poss. 


Other*a 


Otheri\ 




Obj. 


Other 


Othera. 





The plural aihera is only used when apart from the 
noun to which it refers, whether expressed or understood : 
as, "Whui you have perused ihese pi^rs, I will send 
ytm the dihera.^^ **He peases some, but lie dis^ts 
0ih^a?^ When this pronoun is jmned to notin% eitlfi^ 
^oi^idar or pluvid, it has no variation: as, ^the otHer 
f^ixn^ *Hhe otter men." 



finite protuiffis. «<&nieof yoH «)re wiseiitidMK^;" ^A. 
tew or diem vrere idle^ the others induiltrious r ^Neith^ 
is there imy that is unexceptionable;" ^^Onc. ov^t to 
know one^a own mind ;" "Tlu^ wwre nil pcesent ;" "Aicft 
is &e state of man, that he is never at rest;" ^Some are 
harajy while others are miserable." 

The word another is composed of the indefinite artiole 
prefixed to the word o//«jr. 

None is used in botii numbers: as. ^^None is so deaf as 
he that will not hear;" ^^None or those ore equal to 
these." It seems originally to have signified, according 
to its derivation, not one^ and therefore to have had no 
plural; but tliere is good authority for the use of it in the 
plural number : as, ^^None that go unto her return again." 
Prov. iu 19. < 'Terms of peace were none vouchsafed." 
MiJLTON. " None of them are varied to express the gen- 
der." ^Nonk of them Aave diHerent ending for Jhe num- 
bers." Lowth's Introduction. ♦'iVbnc of their produc- 
tions are extant" Blair. 

We have endeavoured to explain the nature jof the 
adjective pronouns, and to distinguish and arrange them 
intelligibly : but it is difficult, perhaps imprajctiad>le, to 
define and divide them in a manner perfectly unexcep- 
Enable. Some of tliem, in particular, may seem to re- 
quire a different arrangement. We presume, however, 
that, for every useful purpose^ the present classificati<m is 
sufficiently cwrect All tiie pr6nouns, except the per- 
sonal and relative, may indeed, m a general view of them, 
be ccmsidered as definitive pronouns, because they define - 
or ascertain the extent of the common name, or general 
term, to which they refer, or are jpined; but as each 
class of them does this, more br less exactly, or in a man- 
ner peculiar to itself, a division adapted to this circum- 
stance appears to be' suitable to the nature of things, and 
the understanding of learners. 

- It is ^ pinion of some respectable grammarians^ that 
the words thxa^ that^ any, some, sueky his, their j ouTj^ &c. arie 
ponouns, whed they are used separately from the nouns 
to whioh they relate; but that, when tnej are joined to 
those nouns, they are not to be considered as belonging 
to this species of worjls; because, in this associafioo, 
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Ibef^rilMri^learfaaa a fabifeuitive^ didb m#ljr th^ place 
of one. They iisseiN; that, ia tihe jdiraaes, ^^give irie 
/W," ♦'/Ws is John's^'' and **«i€A were some of you,'' 
tke words iii itidics are pronwins; but that, in tjhe fol- 
lowing |)hrases, thej are not prononns; 'HhU bo^ is 
inatntctive,'' ^Homis^ boys are in^emous," **fny healm is 
decKning^" <*owr hearts are deceitful," &c. OthQ|M;rain- 
marians think, that alKthese wwds are pure •d^Rives ; 
bjkI that none of them can prbperly be calM pronouns; 
as the genuine pronoun stands by itself, without the aid 
of a noun expressed or understood. They are of opinion, 
that in tKe expressions, "Give me that," "this is John's," 
&c. the noun is always understood, and must be supplied 
in the mind of the reailer: as, "Give me that book;^^ 
^Hhi8 book is John's j" "and suchptraons ^ere aome jp^- 
sons amongst you.'' 

Some writers iure of opinion that the pronouns should 
be classed into subatmitive diud adjective pronouns. Under 
the former, they includfe the personal and the relative; 
under the latter, all the otliers. But this division, though 
a neat one, does not appear to be accurate. All the rela- 
tive pronouns will not range under the substantive head.-— 
We have distributed these parts of grammar, in the mode 
which we think mt>st correct and intelligible : but, for the 
information of students, and to direct their inouirieson 
the subject, we state the different opinions ot sev^iSU 
judicious grammarians. See tlie Octavo Grammar on 
these points* 

CHAPTER VI. 

or .VERBS. 

Section L Cfthe nature of Verbs in general. 

A VTEKB is a word which signifies to be, to do, or 
.to suffeb; as, **I am, I rulc^ I am ruled." 

Verbs are of three kinds; active, passtive, and 
NEUTER. They are also divided into r£Gui«ar, ie- 

\HJEatTLAH, and DEFECTrVB. A y 

. A 4^erb Active e-xpresses an action, and fiecessa* 
iniy implies an agent, and an abject acted upon: as, 
%o love; "I love Penelope.'* 



A V^BumTeexprestnapassiottinra sidfipriiq^ 
Or the recemns €i an tetioii; aad iieoessarily implies 
aD object acted upon) and an egeat by wmch it is 
acted upoD: as, to be loved; ^^Fenelqpe is Ie«ad by 
me."* 

A Verb Neuter expresses neither action nor pas* 
9t0D^^ut being, or a state- of being: as, ^'I am, I 
sleep, I sit^ , ' , 

The ijerb^thrc is also called tranriUvef because the 
action passes over to the object, or has an eflfect ujpon 
some other thing: as, ^The tutor instructs his pupik;'* 
**I esteem the man*'' 

Verbs neuter mav pn^rly be denominated tntransi- 
fives, because the effect is confined within the subject, 
and does not fMuss over to any object: as, ^I sit, he kves, 
they sleep.*' 

Some of the verbs that are usually ranked among neu- 
ters, make a near approach to the nature of a verb active; ' 
but they may be distinguished from if by their being in- 
transitive :. as, to run, to walk, to fly, &e. The rest are 
more obviously aeuter, and more clearly expressive of a 
middle state between action and passions a^^to stand, to 
lie, to sleep, &c. 

In English, many verbs are used both in an active and a 
jieuter significatioD, the construction only determining of 
which kind they are: as, to flatten, signifying to make 
even or level, is a verb active; but when it signifi^ te 
grow dull or in^id, it is a veib neuter. 

A neuter verb, by the addition of a preposition, may 
become a compound active verb. To smile is a neuter 
verb; it cannot, therefore,. be followed by an objective 

* Verbs ktve been distinguUhed by sonre writers, teto the fidlQwiQg Muds. 

ist. ^etive-transitive, <Nr thorn whieh denote aa aetion that pa«ed CrooB tht 
agent to aomft object: as, Cssar conquered Pompey. 

2d. ^etiv^ifUroMitive. or those whl<^ express that kfaid of actkm, whicfa baa 
no efibct upon any thing berond the agent hunsetf : as, Ocesar wafted. 

3d. Pastive, or those whkh express, not actkm, but passion, wh^har {rieasiiiK 
or painful : as, Poitla was loved ; PcNnpey was coo4|uered, 

4th. M'euUr, or those which, express an attribute that constats neither in actioa 
nor passion: as, Cesar stood. 

This appears to be an ord^dv arrangement. But if the class oimettM-iktraMr- . 
«tt>«e vei bs were admitted, ifwould rattier peq^x than assist die learns : fyg 
tile difiermce between verbs acUve and n^iter, as transitive and intra^0va>lK ^ 
euy and obvious ; but the difl^renee between veibs idwolutely neuter and tntialb^ .j& 
mttvdiy active, is not always olear. It is, indeed* often vety difficon to be l«M»^ '^^ 
tainefl. 



ehemUtdhim^iffi he was smiled* But /a smik en being 
aeompeUBd ftctive v^rb, we pri^terly day, iAe smiled^ on 
kmi newas sm^Ued on bj fortiBe in eveiy underUkiog. 

• Auxiliary or helping verbs, are those by thelRlp 6{ 
which thei Enelisn verbs are principally conjugated. 
They are, d&^ oe, have^ siudij wtlly may^ ctttt^ with their 
variations; and /cT and wusU ^ich haveno variation.* 

In pur defiiution of the verb, as a part of speech which 
signifies /o ht^tOk doy or to suffer^ &c. we have included 
every thing, either expressly or by necessary consequenoe^ 
that IS essential to its nature, and nothing that is not es- 
sential to it- This definition is warranted by tiie autikority 
- of Dr. Lowthy and of many other respectable writers on 
grammar. There are, however, some grainmaria^ who 
consider assertion as the essence of the yerb. But^s th^ 
participle and the infinitive, if included in it, would prove 
insuperable objectiorib to their scheme, they have, without 
hesitation, denied the former a place in the verb, and de- 
clared the latter to be merely an abstract noun. This ap- 
pears to be going rather top nir in support of an hypothesis. 
It seems to he incumbent on these grammarialis, to reject 
also the imperative mood. What part of speech- would 
tliey make the verbs in the following sentence? **Depart 
instantly: improve your time: forgive us our sins." Will 
it be said, that Ae verbs in these phrases are assertions? 
, In r^ly tothes^questions, it. has been said, that ^'De- 
, part instantly," is an expression equivalent to, '*I desire 
you to depart instantly;" and .that as the latter phrase im- 
plies affirmation or assertion, so does the former. Biit, 
supposing the phrases to be exactly alike in sense, the 
reasoning is not conclusive. Ist. In the latter ^liEise, the 
only part kopijring affirmation, is, ^^I de^ire^" The words 
^<to oeparv^are m the infinitive mood, and contain no 
assertion: they affirm nothing. 2nd. The position is not 
tenable, ihat ^^Equivalence in sense implies similarity in 
grammatical nature." It proves too much, and dtocefore 
nothing* This mode of reasoning would ppnfound the 
ac^9^tedged grammatical distincflon of words. A jHt) • 

^ * Z^, ad'attflncipttl vefb. blis ktUit afid letuik; bot aa a hdlpiog verb, k ad^ 
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Daluif m tlu» fritkcxflt^ va^j be jtrntA to btttmrnxf i 
noim, a Terb; «& «dr»i>9 a noun and prqiontioB; tbe 
•aperlatiTe degree^ tlie comparatiT^ die imperative meod, 
Ike indicatiT^ the future tense, iht present; aid so op: 
becanae tiieTmaj- ran^ctive] j be resolYed into «nm%r 
neaninn* Thus> in w% sentence) <^I desire joii to de- 
part,"&e wQfds to dq»ari, may be called a noun, because 
tke]r are equivalent in sense to the noun if^Nir/Uf^in the 
following sentence, ^I desire jour departure.'' The words 
<<depart instantij,'' mar be proved to be, not the impera- 
tive mood with an adverb, but the indicative and infimtive, 
with a noun and preposition; for they are equivalent to 
*^I desire jou to aepart in an instant" The superlative 
d^;ree in this sentence, K>f all acquirements virtue is the 
most valuable," may pass for the compa,uUxv€^ because it 
ooBv||rs the same sentmient as, '^Virtue is more vaiualde 
ttan every other acquirement.'^ i 

I We shall not pursue this subject any further^ .as the 
reader must be satisfied, ihat only the wcnxi dmrcy in tiie 
equivalent sentence, implies aiumation; and tiiat one 
phrase may, in sense, be equivalent to another, thou^ 
its grammatical nature is essentially different 

To verbs belong NT7MB£B,P£BsoN,M0oi>,and tsnsb^ 

Sbotion ^ Cf Number andJPerewu . 

Verbs have two ^numbers, the Singular and the 
Plural: as, ^^Irun,- werun,"&c. 

In each number there are three persons; as,^ 

Singnlaf, PlovaL . 

UratPerwn* I love. We love. 

Second Person, Thou lovest Ymm* vou love. 
Third Person. He loves. They iovey 

Thus the verb, in some parts of it, varies its enmngs, to 
express, or agree with, different persons of tiie same num- 
ber: as, ^^I wotj thou tovsst$ h/eiaveth^ orhves:^^ and al- 
80 to express different numbers of the same person: a&. ^^ 
^^thou lovest f ye love; he lovethy thej ^ve." In the plurilKji. 
number of the verb, there is no variation of ending toea^^ 
press the different personsi aod the verl^ in th« three pep^*L 
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Mtos tdnral, ii the ume wH ii in &e firtt ^attto laagaHar. 
Yet uis scac^ poriBioa of terminatioitt i> snfficient fir 
all (he purposes of disctnine, And no untngiutf arises from 
it: tiie TerD being always attendad, either with tht noun 
expressing the subject acting or acted upon, or with the 
pronoun representiqg it. For this reasoD, ihe plural ter- 
minatioD in en, they Utven, they werm, fmmeriy in use, was 
laid aside as unnecessary, ana has leng bt« obaolete. 

:■ SE«noii 5. Of Moods and PartieipUa. 

• Mood or Mode is a particular form of the verb, 
- ahowing.the manner in which the beiog, action,^ or 
passion, is represented. 

The nature of a »ood ra&j be more intelligibly e^^tiain- 
ed to the scholar, br observing, that it consists V the 
change which the verb undergoes, to aigoify various intenr 
tiona of the mind,, anil various modifications and circum- 
stances of action: which explanation, if compared with 
the following account and uses of the different moods^ 
will be found to agr^ with and illustrate them. 
a There are five moods of verbs,the indicative, the 
iMFXBATiVE, the FOTsiTTiAL, the SUBJUNCTIVE, and 

the INFINITIVE. 

The Indicative Mood simply indicates or declares 
a thing: as, "He loves, he is Joved:'^ or it asks a 
question: as, "Does he love?" "Is he loved?" 

The Imperative Mood is used for commanding, ex.- 
horting^ entreating, or permitting: as; "Depart thouj,, 
mind ye; let us stay; go in peace/^ 

Though this mood derives it»namelrom its intimation 
of command, itis used on occasions of a very opposite na- 
ture, even^D the humblest supj^catitHis of an inferior 
being to one who is infinitely hia superior, as, "Ctive us 
this aay our dtuly bread; and fw^ve Us our trespasses." 
Mood implies poBsibll 
ibli^tion: as, "It'maj 
1 riae; he would wait 

ive Mood represents a 
'e, wish, supposition, { 
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eededbir a eonjunetiooyeaq^ressedor tmderstood< and 
atteiMlea by another verb: as, ^^I will respect him, 
theugh he Aide me:'^ "Were be eood, he would be 
happy ;'^ that is "i^he were good."— «&c note 8 to 
Rttli 19, 

The Infinitive Mood expresses a thing in a general 
and unlimited manner, witnout any <iistinction of num«- 
ber or person; as, **to act, to sp^, to be feared." 

The participle is a certain form of the verb, and de- 
rives its name from its participating^ not only <rf the, 
properties of a verb, but also of those of an adjective 
as, "I am desirous of ftnownW Mm;^ ^jSdmired and 
applauded^ he became* vain;" ^^Having Jmizhed his 
work, he submitted it,"&c. 

There are three participles, the Present or Active, 
the Perfect or Passive, and the Compound Perfect: 
as, "loving, loved, having loved.^^-^eejo. 94. 

Agreeably to the general practice* of grammarians, we 
have represented the present participle, as active; and the 
past, as passive: but they are not uniformly so: the pre* 
sent is sometimes passive; and the past is frequently ac- 
tive. Thus, "The youth vjob consuming by a slow mar 
lady;(** **The Indian tvas burning by the cruelty of his 
enemies;" appear to be instances of tlie present participle 
being used passively. **He has instructed me;*^ '*I have 
gratefully repaid his kindness^ ' are examples of the past 
participle bemg applied in an active sense. We may also 
observe, tliat the present participle is sometiioes associated 
with the past ana future tenses of the verb; and the past 
participle connected .with the present and future tenses.-^ 
rhe most unexceptionable distinction which grammarians 
make between the participles, is, that the one points to 
the continuation of ther action, passion, or stated denoted 
by the v«'b; and the other, to the completion of it. Thus, 
the present participle sigisiifies imperfect action^ or action 
l)egun and not ended: as, "I (Wfi writings letter." The 
past participle signifies action perfected^ or finished: a^, 
"I have written a letter;'* "The letter is writtenJ^ * 

J *" • 

* When thiB'partkipIeli joined to tbe verb i» Have, it ia caHed nrfeet; wfilfc^ 
i\ i^ Joined to t&e verb to be or understood witH it. it is denoAiiiiatea p^^nt^.. . ^ * 




* The participle is distrngiuflhed from the adjeciiipif br 
the formers expresring the idea of time, and the latter^ 
denoting only^a quality. - The phrases, <^/!mn^tonveas 
wcU as to receive," *^movtn^ in haste," ^^heatea with 
liquor," contain participles eiying the idea oC time; but 
the emthets contained in lae expressions, *^ iaving 
child/' <^a moving spectacle," ^<a heated imagination," 
tnark simpl y the qualities referred to, without an j regftrd 
^ to time; and may properly be called participial adjectives^ 

Participles not only convey the notion ot time; Tmt ther ^ 
also signify actions, and govern die cases of nouMs and 
pronouns, in the same i^anner as verbs do; and therefore 
should be comprehended in the general name of verbs. 
That they are mere modes of the verb, is manifest, if our 
definition of a verb be admitted: for they signify being, 
doing,or suffering, with the designation of time superadded. 
But if the essence of the verb be made to consist in affir- 
mation or assertion, not only the participle will be ex^ 
eluded from its place in the verb, but the mfinitive itself 
also; 'which certain ancient grammarians of great author- 
rity held to be alone the genuine verb, simple and uncon- 
nected with persons and circumstances. 

The following {Erases, even when considered in them- 
selves, show iSat participles include the idea of time: 
**The letter being writteny or hcming been written;'^ 
^^Charles being writings having uirittenj or having been 
writing,^^ But when arranged in an entire sentence, 
which they must be to make a complete sense, th^ show 
it still more evidently: as, ^^Charles having ivrSfm-ike 
letter, sealed and despitched it."— The partieipie does 
indeed associate with aifferent tenses of the verb: as, ^'I 
am writing," "I was writing," *'I shall be writing:" but 
iliis fcmns ^o just objection to its^ denoting time. If the 
time <^ it is often relative time, this circumstance, far 
frcMn disproving, supports our position."* See observations 
under Rule 13 of lyffntax* 

Participles sometimes j^rfopn the office of substantives, 
and are ^sed as such; as in the following instancess <^The 

r> From tfae very nature of ttme. an action may be preaeni nov* it may Am* 
immprtaeiuformeriy, as it may i« present at some ftUvre period-^yet wbo evey 
imiosed* tlial tbe pceaen^ cff toe indicative denotes no time 1 
^"^ MneptlppocditiBrUqmiicA- 
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htgnaiingt** 'Htgood utubrffomKnj-;" •'excellent teri^' 
vug;" "iBe chancellor's hnng attached to the king §e- 
cured his crowm" "The geu^i^'s having fi^td in this 
enterpriss occauoned his disgrice;" "John's having been 
writing a long time had wearied him.'* . 

'Hiat the words in italics of the three latter examples, 
perform the office of substantiTeft, and may l» consid^^d 
a%such, will be evident, if we reflect, tnat the first of 
them hu exactlj tiie same meaning and construction a^ 
"The chantellor's attachment to the king secured hiv 
crown;" and that the other esamplea will l>ear a similar 
consfiiiction. The worda, ftetng tUtached, govern the word 
chanceffor's in the possessive case, in the one instance, aa 
cleai'lj as atlachmeni governs it in that case, in the other; , 
and it is on\y substantives, or words and [dirases which 
operate as substantives, that govern the genitive or pos- 
aessire case. 

The following sentence is not precisely the same aa the * 
above, either in sense or constructioD, though, except the 
genitive case, the worda are the same; "The chancellor, 
being attached to the king; secured his crown." In the 
former, the wtirds, being attached, form tlie nominative 
case to the vecb. and are stated aa the cause of the effect; 
in the latter, they are not the nominative case, and make- 
only a circumstance to chaneel/or, which is the proper 
nominative. It may not be improner to add anotaer 
form of this sentence, by which uie learner may better 
understand the peculiar nature and form-.of each al 
modes of expression: "The chancellor Ijeing attaol 
the king, his crown was secured." Thjs constitutei 
'.a properly called, the Case Absolute. 

Secttom 4. Semarkt m the Potential. Mm 

That the Potential Mood should be separated frc 
is evident, from the intricacy and con 
roduced by thur being Uend^ togethe 
itinct nature of the two moods; the fon 
\>e expressed without any cmidition, su] 
4 will appear from the following inst 
ht have clone better;" *'We maif alwa' 
"Ue was geaerotts^ and would not tal 



venge;^' "We ihottM resirt the^alluremente flf vice;" "I 
coiiM formerly indulge myself in thiags, of wfaich I eon- 
not now think but with pain." 

Some Grammarians hare supposed that the Pvtential 
Mood, as distinguished above from the Sul^uoctive, ctHn- 
. cides with the Indicative. But as the latter '^Bitnsly in- 
dicates or declares a thine," it ii manifest that the for- 
mer, which modifieB the declaration, and introduces an 
idea materially distinct from it, most be considerably 
different. "I can walk," "I ihoald walk," appear tobe 
so eBsentially distinct from the simplicity ef, "I walk," 
"I walked," as to warrant a correspondent distinction of 
moods. The Imperative and Infinitive Moods, which ire 
allowed to retain their rank, do not appear to contwn 
such Strong marks of disenntination from the Indicative, 
AS are found in the Potential Mood. 

There are other writers on this subject, who esclude 
tUe Potential Mood from their division, because it is 
formed, not by varying the principal verb, but by meanv 
' of the auxiliary verbs may, can, might, eoiddf would, &c.: 
but if we recollect, that moods are used "to signify various' 
intentions of the mind, and various modifications and 
circumstances of action," we shall perceive that those 
anxiliaries, far from interfering with this design, do, In 
the clearest manne^ support and exemplify it. On the 
reaaoQ alleged by tBese writers, tlie greater part of th« 
'Indicative Moou must also be exclntled; as but a small 
part of it is conjugated without ans'tiiaries. The Subjunc- 
tive too will fare no better; sinceit so nearly resemUes tliS 
Indicative, and is formed by moans of conjunctions, ex- 
pressed or understood, which do not more eflectually show 
the varied intentions of the mind, than the auxiliaries do 
which &r^ used to form the Potential Mood. 

Some writers ha* given our moods a much greater ex- 
tent than we have assigned tothem. 'Hiey assert that the 
ii>n»i»i. i.n«..~ u,ay (je uld, wlthout anj 
lany moods as it has ai 
support of their opinion 
Uaithey nelp to form, 
and aotiona, which, in o 
aods. Tnia would be i 
ntage. It is, however, c 
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comogttioii 9t Tftrktioii of veitMi in. the English lan^uajge, 
is dfiKtedy almost entirely, bj the .means of .auxilianeB. 
We musty therefore, accommodate ourselves to this cir- 
cumstance and do that by their assistance, which has been 
done in the learned languages, (a few instances to the 
contiarj excepted,) in another manner, namely, by vary- 
ing tiie f<mn of the verb itself. At the stfime time, it is 
necessary to set proper bounds to thb business, so as not 
to occasion obscurity and perplexity, when we mean to be 
simple and perspicuous. Instead, therefore, of makinjg a 
separate mood for every auxiliary verb, and introducing 
moods IrUerrogative^ OptaHveyProtmaaive^ Hortative^ Pre- 
cative^ ^. we have exhibited such only as are obviously 
distinct; and which, whilst they are calculated to unfold 
and display the subject intelligibly to the learner, seem 
to be sufficient, and not more than sufficient, to answer 
all the purposes for which moods were introduce'd. 

From Grammaiians who form their ideas, and make 
their decisions, respecting this part oi English Grammar, 
on the principles^ and construction of languages which, iu 
these pmnts, do not suit the peculiar Jia^re of our own, 
but differ considerably from it, we may naturally expect 
grammatical schemes that are not very perspicuous nor 
perfectly consistent, and which will tend more to perplex 
than inform the learner. See pages 76—78. 94 — 96* 
99—102. 183—184. • 

Section 5. Of the Tenses. 

Tekse, being the distinction of ti me, might seem to 
admit only of the present, past, and future; but to 
mark it more accurately, it is made to consist of six 
variations, viz. the present, the impebpect, the pbe- 
VECT, the PLUPERFECT, find the first and seconb 

FTJTURB TENSES. 

The Present Tense represents an action or event, 
aspassine at the time in which it is mentioned: as^ 
**rrul^; 1 am rolod; I think; I fear/f 

Thftvpresent tense lijcewise expresses a character, qua- 
lity, &c. at present existing: a3, "He is an able man "* 
^She ts an amiable woman?' It is also used in spe 
ofactions continued, mth occasional intermis^&s, 




piifeeent tiijie: as, *^He frequently ridc8J'' "He MrtUks out 
every morning;^ **He goes into the country every sum- 
mer." We sometimes apply this tense even to persons • 
Iqus since dead: as, "Seneca reasons and moralizes 
well;" *'Job speaks feelingly of his afflictions." 

The present tense, preceded by the words, whenybefore, 
ifter^ a9 won as^ &c. is sometimes used* to point out the 
relative time of a future action: as, ♦*ff^toine arrives he 
will hear the news;" "He will hear the news btfore he 
atrrives, or cis soon as he arrives, or, at farthest, soon 
vfttT he arrives;" "The more she improves^ the more 
amiable slie will be." 

In. animated historical narrations, this tense is some^ 
times substituted for the imperfect tense: as, **He enters 
'ihe territory of the peaceable inhabitants; he fights and 
conquers^ takes an immense booty, which he divides 
amongst his soldiers, and returns home to enjoy an empty 
triumph." 

^ The Imperfect Tense represents the action or eveni. 
either as past and finished, or as remaining unfinished 
. ^t a certain time past: as, "I loved her for her mo- 
clesty* and virtue;" "They were travelling post when 
he met them.'^ 

The Perfect Tense not only refers to what is past, 
but also conveys an allusion to the present time: as, 
"I have finished my letter;^* "I have seen the person 
that was Recommended to me*" 



In the former example, it is signified that the finishing 
of the letter, though past, was at a period immediately, 
or very nearly, preceding tlie present tinie. In the lat- 
ter instance, it is uncertain whether the person mention- 
ed was seen by the speaker a long or short time before. 
.The meaning is, **I have seen.Tiim sometime in the 
course of a period which includes, or comes to, the pre- 
sent time." When the particular time of any occurrence 
is specified, as prior to the present time, this tens^ is hC,i 
'Used: fw^it would be improper to say, "I have seen 1^ 
y, .yesterday;" or, "I have finished my wo^-k last weelS^- 
jjj^jwi these cases the imperfect is necessary: as, "I sato 
T^'-Wtti yesterday;" **I finished ray work last week." But 
. iitjien we speak indefinitely of any thing past* as happen- 
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iBg or not happening in the day, year, or age»* in whidi 
we mmtion it, the perfect must be employed: as, ^1 
have been there this morning;'' ^^I have travelied much 
this yean" ^^We Aove eicaped many dangers through 
life." In referring, however, to sucn a division of the 
day. as is past beiore the time of our speaking, we use 
the imperfect: as, "They came home early ^lis morning;" 
♦'He was with them at three o'clock this afternoon." | 

The perfect tense, and the imperfect tense, both denote' \ 
a thing that is past; but the former denotes it in such a * 
manner, that there is still actually 'remaining some part 
of the time to ^de away, wherein we declare the tning 
has been done; whereas the imperfect denotes the thing 
or action past, in such a manner, that nothing remains oF 
that time m which it was done. If we speak of,the pre- 
sent century, we say, * 'Philosophers nave made p-eat 
discoveries in the present century." but if we speak of 
the last centurv, we say, "Philosophers made creat dis- 
coveries in the last century." *'He has been much afficte^ 
this year;" '*I haive this week read the king?s proclama- 
tion;" '*I have heard great news this morning.'' In these • , 
instances, ''He has been^^^ ''I have read^^^ and ^%dbTd^^^ 
denote things that are past; but tliey occurred in this 
year, in this week, and to-day; and still there remains a 
part of this year, week, and day, whereof I speak. * 

In general, the perfect tense may be apj)lied wherever 
the action is connected with the present time, by the ac- 
tual existence, either of the author, or of the work, 
though it may have been performed many centuries ago; 
but if neither the author nor the work now remains, it 
cannot be used. We may say, ''Cicero has written ora- 
tions;" but we cannot say, "Cicero Aas written poems;" 
because the orations are m being, but the poems are lost. 
Speaking of Priests in general, we may say, "They ham 
in all ages claimed great powers;" because the general 
order o? the priesthood still exists: but if we speak of 
the Druids, as any particular order of priests, which 
does not now exist, we cannot use this tense. We can- 
not say, "The-Tlruid priests have claimed great powers;" ; 
but must say, "The Druid priests domed great powars^ '4b: 
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* 

because ttat order is now totall j extinct. See Pigkbo VR^ 
on the EhgKih Verb. . » 

# The Pluperieet Tense represents $i thinly not only 
as past, but also as prior to some other point of time 
speci&ed in the sentence : as, ^^I had finished my let- 
ter before he arrired. " 

The First Future Tense represents the action as yet 
to come, either with or without respect to the precise 
time: a$, **The sun will rise to-morrow;'^ "1 shall 
see them again." ^ - 

The Second Future intimates that the action will 

be fully accomplished, at or before the time of another 

future action or event: as, **I shall have dined at one 

o'clock;*' **The two houses will have finished their 

*business, when the king comes to prorogue them."^ 

' It is to be observed, that in thi subjunctive mood, tlie 
event being spoken of under a comiition or supposition, or 
in the form of a wish, and therefore as doubtful and con- 
ting;ent, the verb itself in the present, and the auxiliary 
bo& of the present and past imperfect times, often carry 
with them somewhat' of a future sense: as, *'If he come 
to-morrow, I may speak to him;" ''If he should, or 
would cwne to-morrow, I miglit, would, could, or should 
speak to him." Observe also, that the auxiliary should 
and would, in the imperfect times, are used to express 
the present and future as Well as the past: as, "It is my 
desire, that he should, or would, come now, or to-mor- 
row;" as well as, ''It was my desire, that he should or? 
would come yesterday." So that in this mood the precise 
tinae of the verb is very much determined by the natui;e 
and drift of the sentence. 

The present, past, and future tenses, may be used 
either definitely or indefinitely, both with respect *to time 
and action. When they denote customs or habits, and not 
individual acts, they are applied indefinitely: as, "¥ir- 
iue promotes happiness;" '^The old Romans governed by 
benefits more tnan by fear;" *'I ahall hereafter emploi/ 
my time more usefully." In these examples, the words. 



4t. 



*&ee an account of tbe simple and compound tensesi at pag6 91. 
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promaiUf^goverfihdf and $haU empb^r are xaei uuIefiF- 
nitelTy both in r^^ard to action and tune; for they are not 
c<Hd[ned to indindual actbns, nor to any precise -poin^ 
of (jresenty past, or future time. When ttiej atie applied 
to signify particular actions, and to ascertain the ^dae 
points or time to which the^ are confined, they are used 
definitely; as in the fbllowmg instances. , *^7 lm)thcr 
is writing i*^ '*He bviU the house last summer, but did 
not inhabit it till yesterday.** "He unU write miotiier 
letter to-morrow." 

The diffei^snt tenses also represent an action as c&mplete 
or perfect J or as incomplete or imperftct. In tiie pbiuses, 
''I am writing,** *'I was writing/' *1 shall be witing,^ 
impeifect, unfinished actions are signified. But the tol4 
lowing examples, "I wrote,** *•! have written,** "I haC 
written," ''I shall have written,'* all denote complete, 
perfect action. * 

From the preceding representation of the different 
tenses, it appears, that each of them h^s its distinct and 
peculiar provifice; and that though soiof of them may 
sometimes be used pron^scuously, or substituted one for 
another, in cases where great accuracy is not required, 
yet there is a real and essential difference in tiieir mean- 
ing. — It is also evident, that the English language contains 
the six tenses which we have enumerated. Grammarians 
who limit the number to two, or at most to three, name- 
ly, the present, the imperfect, and the future, do not te- 
♦ nect that the English verb is mostly composed of principal 
and auxiliary; and that these several parts constitute one 
verb. Either the English language has no regular future 
tense, or its future is composed of the auxiliary and the 

f principal verb. If the latter be admitted, then the auxi- 
iary and principal united, constitute a, tense, in one 
instance; and, from reason and analog, may doubtless 
do so, in others, in which minuter divisions of time «re 
necessary, or useful. What reason can be assigned for 
not considering this case ^s other cases, in which a whole 
is regarded as composed of several par^, or of principal 
and adjuncts? There is nothing heterogeneous in the parts: 
and precedent, analogy, utility, and even necessi^^ 
authorize the union. 



In support of this ojiinioD, we ha?e the aathoriij of 
eminent grammarians; in particular, that of Dr. Beattie. 
**Sonie writers,'* sa js the Doctor, '''wiil not allow any 
thing to be ^ tense, but what in one inflected word, ex- 
presses an affirixiation with time; for that those parts of 
the verb are not properly called tenses, which assume . 
that appearance, by means of auxiliary words. At this 
rate, we should have, in English, t^vo tenses only, the"" 
present and the past in the active verb, and in the passive 
no tenses at all. But this is a needless nicety; and, if . 
adopted, would introduce confusion into the grammatical 
art. If amaveram be a tense, why should not amatus 
; JiteramP If / heard be a tense, / did Jiear, I have heard, 
and / shall Aear, must be equally entitled to that appel- 

'k lation.'' iP •^ 

The propel form of a tense, in the Greek and Latin 
tongues, is certainly that which it has in the grammars of 
those languages. But in the Greek and Latin {grammars, 
we uniformly find, that some of the tenses are formed by 
variations of the principal verb; and others, by the aa- 
dition of a helping verb. It is, therefore, indisputable, 
that the principal verb, or rather its participle, and an 
auxiliary, constitute 'a regular tense m the Greek and 
Latin languages. This jxant being established, we may, 
doubtless, apply it to English verbs; and extend the 
principle as far ^ convenience, apd the idiom . of o\ir 
language require. « 

If it should be said, that, on the same ground that a par- 
ticiple and auxiliary are allowed to forma tense, and the 
verb is to be coniugated accordingly, the English nouB 
and pronoun ought to be declined at large, with articles 
and prepositions; we must object to the inference. Such 
a mode of declension is not adapted to our language. 
This we think has been already proved.* It is also con- 
fessedly inapplicable to the learned langut^es. Where 
then is the grammatical inconsistenc j^ ^r the waht of 
conformity to the principles of analogy, in making some 
tenses of the English verb to consist of principal and 
auxiliiuy; and the cases of English nouns, chiefly in 

.^flldr termination? The argument from a»ltagy> instead 

G^ 



ofmilitetiBg gainst 08, appeirs to eoafirmndestaWA ' 
our poshioD. See punfi 70—72. 94—96. »~im. 

tes-^iM. 

We shall close these mnarics ou the tenses, witii & few 
idiservationg extracted (njm the KscYoixtrxoih Britan- 
. NtoA. Ther are worth the stadeot's attention," as & part 
of them applies, not onij to our views of the tense^ but 
to manj other parts of Ae wort.— "Harris (by way of 
hypothesis) has enumerated no fewer thaa twelve tenses. 
di this eoumeration we can by do means a{mrDve: for, 
without entering into a minute examination of it, notbine 
can be more obvious, than that his incftplive pruenl, -"X 
am going to write," is a iitture tease; and his completiet 
pretml, "I have written," a past t^^. But, as waa^ 
Defore observed of the classification ofllin^s, we cannot 
help being of opinion, that, to take thetenses as they ara . 
commonly received, and endeavow to ascertain their 
nature and their differeacee, is a much more usetiil (exer- 
cise, as well as more proper for a work of this kind, than 
to raise, as might eadly be raised, new theories on the 
subject."* 

Section 6. Th* Conjugation of the Auxiliary Verba 
TO HAVE and to be. 

• '' The Conjugation of a verb^ is the regular combina- 
tion and arrangement of its several numbers, persons, 
moods, and tenses. 

The Conjugation of an active verb is styled the 
ACTiyB voice; and that of a passive verb, the 

yASSIVE VOICE. ' 

The auxiliary and active verb to. havb, is conju- 
gated in the following manner.^, 

ui adiUUoDil nipponia tlw Ui 



lothe Luln loBfiie. Tb* dUtcvK •oUm vf 
ua wWa lew CMOmbiuu tt Hchalcd.fAn' 



'. >*"■. V" ■ TOMAVB, 

Indicative Mood. 
PmaaTmtt. f 

3idgular. Plunl. 

1. Per*. Ihave. 1. WehaVe. 

■ 2. Ba-t. Thou hast. s. Ye or you have. 

Imperfttt Tense." 

SHigiUar. Plursl. 

1. Ihad.* 1. We had. 

( S. TTiou hadat. 2. Ye or you had. 

S. He,&c. had. 3. They had. 

Perfeei Tmte.* 
Sdifntw. Plural, 

t. Ihavehad. 1. Wehavohad. 

•3. ThoD hasthad. 2. Ye or you have had. 

3. He has had. S. They have had. 

. . Pbtpenfed Tenit." 
Sin^tar. Planl. 

t. I had had. I. We had had. 

3. Tliou hadst had. ' 2. Ye or you had had. ' 

3. He had had. 3. They had had. 

Fifdt FutHre Tense. ■ 
Plural. 
I. We shall or will have. 
3. Tbou shalt or wilt have. a.Yeoryoushailonrillhave- 
3. He shall or wUl have. 3. They shall or will have. 

■The leniinirtiU;hwehafe,a* 
nni be tMaaiy ilgniActiU of Uulr r 
hr«nimnulBsi In lencnl. »bA hi 
■t ibe mealing aUached ■ each of 
lw«DcinAillrat|UiHt<l: mttma 
uMOfMBM-ao HBenl^ swram 
- SB. W« an wiffpomi In UHa 
araOMbmumintt -enmiii 
Jt; aciloi««ry. If. liow»»er, anr ie«l 
}' EMoblBbsil umu. toy mnaol p 
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Second Future Tense, 

Sioguju'. Floral. 

!• I shall have had^ 1. We shall have had. 

5. Thou wilt have had. 2." Ye or jou will have had* 

3. He will have had. 3. They will have had. . 

Imperative Mood. . 4 

Sing^olar. * Plural. 

1. Let lae have. 1. Let us have* 

2. Have, or have thou, or 2^ Have, or have ye, or do 
do thou have. ye or you have. 

3. Let him have. 3. Let them have.Jy 

The imperative mood is not strictly entitled to tkrst. 
persons. The command is always addressed to the ^econa 
person, not to the first or third. For when we say, "Let 
me have,'* "Let him, or let them have," the meaning 
and construction are, do thou^ or do ye^ let me, him, or 
them have, {n philosophical strictness, both number and 
person might be entirely excluded from every verb. 
They are, m fact, the properties of substantives, not a 
part of the essence of a verb. Even the rname of the 
vmperative mood, does not always correspond to its nature: 
for it sometimes petitions as^well as commands. But, with 
respeci to all these points, the practice of our gramma- 
rians is so uniformly fixed, and so analogous to the l^n- 
guases, ancient and modern, which our youth have to 
study, that it would be an unwarrantable degree of inno- 
vation, to deviate from the Established terms and arrange- 
ments. See the advertisment at the end of the introduce 
tion, page 7; and the quotation from the Encyclc^dia 
Britaamca, page 78. 

Potential Mood. 
Pfeeenf Tense. ^ 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 may or can have. 1. We may or can haye. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have. 2. Ye ©r you may or can have. 

3. He may or ean have. 3. They may or can haves ^^ 

' * If so^ sentences staoold lie rifarooBly examined, the ImMraiMre wfll/aoMtr- ' 
tycoasbtBMfeiylntliewordifl. Set Par«iii^, p. S03» 
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Kf^ifM tense. 

!• I mij|ht,coiitd9 W011M9 or 1. We%uditf eouU^ would, 
ifcottlu Imve. or should have. 

2. Thou iteghtfit, couldst^ 2, Ye oryon miffht, couU^ 
wmildst,or«houIdst have, would, or sbouKi hare. . 

3. M misht, could, would, 3.. They might, could, would, 
^ or should have. or rfiou w have. 

Perfect Tense, ^ 

Singular. Rural. 

1. I may or cfaii hsve had. 1. We n^j or can have had. 

2. Thoamaystor^nsthaveS. Ye or you may or caa 
had. < have hadi. 

5. He m^of can have had. 3. They may or ^an have had 

Pluperfect Thtse, 

Sin^ar. * Plural. 

J. I might, could, would, or 1. Wemijflit, could, would, 

shouts have had. or should have had. 

2. Thou mightst, could^t, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
'Wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 
had. had. 

3. He might, could, would, 3^ They might, could, would, 
or should have had. or should have had.* 

Siihjunctive Mood, 
Present Tense. 

*' Singular. Plural. j 

1. If 1 have. 1. If we hare.' 

2. If thou have.t 2. If ye or you have. 

3. If he have.t 3. If they nave. 

The remaining tenses of the subjunctive mood, are, in 
every respect, aunilar to the correspondoat terfses of the 

'* Shall and mil when they denote inclination. rMolution. promise, may bd 
considered, as well as tbeir relations 5Atfi(/<i ^VkA^ould, as iMlongiagto the poten- 
tial mood. But as they generally stffnify futurity, they have been ap^n^riated, 
as helping verbs, to the formation of the ruture tenses of the indicativ* and sub* 

; -/ junctfve niood-^. 

"* t Grammarians, in general, eonlogate tb« present of Uie auxiliary, tn thi9 
maimer. . But we presmne that Uila is the form of the TOtb, eontidered as a 
principal, not au an auxiliary triElt). Bee page I83i Note S. 
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j iuli*tire mood;* wifii the addition to tiie Tcri>, ^ a con- 
junction, exweMctTor iihpliied,deiiotingaconditioD, na- 
tive, wish, Mf^iosrtion, &c. It will be proper to direct 
the le&mer to repeA &II the tenses of this mood, with ft 
' cDDJUDction prenxed to each of -them. . See, on tins snb^ 
ject, the observations, at page 96; and the notes ob tiie 
■ineteenth rule (^ ajrotax. 

Infinitive Mood. ,^ 

PRESENT. To have. pekvect. To have had. 

Particle*. 
' :■ PBESCNT OB ACTivB. Having. 

^' PERFECT. Had. •, I ' . 

'j ' couravsD peefeot. Having had.* ■ 

Ab the subjunctive mood, in Engtiah, hak no* variation, v 
in the form of the verb, from the indicative, (ejcept in ^e 
present tense, and the second future tense, of verbs gene- 
rally, and the present and imperfect tenses of the verb to 
be,) it would be superfluous to conjugate it in this work, 
through every tense. But all the other mood^ and tenses 
of the verbs, both in the active and passive voices, are 
conju^ted at larg;e, that the learners may have no doubts 
or misapprehensions respecting their particular forms. 
They to whom the subject of grammar is entiiely new, 
and young persons especially, are much more readily and 
effectually instructed, by seeing the parts of a subject so 
essential as the verb, unfolded and spread before them, 
in all their varieties, than by beinx generally and curso- 
anner in whicTi theymaj^ be eshi- 
'lyed hy the schdars, in couse- 
t the verbs, is of small moment 
intages which they will probably 

r, be generally proper foi young 
study of grammar, to commit to 
if the verbs. If the'simple tenses, 
d W(e imperfect, together with the 

iL ^K uRcand and iblrd peraoni, singular "uid plural, of The BocoibS^^ 

pMM Ihe muk \y midJuruiDi;!," ie Itae indlcailce fbrm; bul Uie' ' 
, "irit«(\iU biic cUDiileieil Um jtoik Ijy midsiuiuua'." 
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_firtt fytwt lenKt, should, in the first ingfsncc, be com- ' 
mitted to memorr. and the rest curfiilly perused and 

^ explained, the busineM will not be tedious to the tcholars, 
and their ^ogress will be rendered more obvioas and 

f pleasing, v The general view of the subjeot, thus acquired 
Aoi impressed, m&y afterwards be extended w'ith ease 

, snd advantage. 

' It appears to be proper, for the iDfomiation of the 
learners, to make a Tew observations in this place, on 
some of the tense?. Six. The first is, that, in tiie poten- 

.. tial mood, apme grammarians confound tlie present with 

4 the imperfect tense; and the perfect with the pluperfect. 

But that they are really distinct, and have an appropriate 

■ reference to time, correspondent to the definitions of 

■. - those tenses, will appear from a few examples: "I wished 

^ ^im to slay, but he would not;." "I could not accomplish 

^ the business in time;" "It was my direction that he 
'-" should submit;" "He was illi but I thought he might- 

',? live;" "Imavliave misundentoodhlmi" "He cannot have 
deceived me;" "He might haoejmished the work sooner, 

£> but he could not have dime it better."— It must, however, 

'f be admitted, that, on some occasions, the auxiliaries might, 
could, would, and should, refer also to present and to 
^ future time. See page 75, 

The next remark is, thatthe auxiliary wii/, in the first 
person singular and plural of the second future tense; 
and the auxiliary shau, in the second and third persons <It' . 
that tense, in the indicative mood, Mipear to be incor- 
rectly applied. The impropriety of^ sucli associations 
may De mferred from a few examples: ' 
previous notice, whenever the event h 
ahalt have served thy apprenticeship bi 

■ the yearj" "He sio/i have completed hi 
the messenger arrives." ''I gnaU havi 
bave-serveo; he toUi have comdeted," 
been correot and applicable. The pe< 
these auxiliaries, as explained in page 90, under section 
T, seems to account for their impropriety iii the a[^lica- 

'- (ions just mentioned. 

Some writers on Grammar object to the ph>prie^ of ad- 
mitting the second future, in both the indicative and suh- 
^ctive moods: but t^t^fllU tense is applkable to^bolh 
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■uwda, will be maniiegt from the following naatples. 
"John will have earjeri his wages the nest new-year's 
Hat," is a simple declaration, and tlierefbre in the indt- 
catire noodi ''If he shall have finished his work when 
the bell rings, h&witl be entitled to Ute reward, "is con- 
ditional and cuntingent,and is therefore in the eubjuac- 
tive mood. 

We shall conclude these detached observations, vith 
one remark which may be useful to the roung scholar, 
namely, that as tlie iniTicative mood is converted into the 
subjunctive, by the expression of a coii<lition, motive, 
wish, supposition, &c. being superadded to it; so the 



potential mood may, in like manner, be turned''into the 
Bubjunctive; as will be seen in the following ciampies; 
"If I could deceive him, I shootd ablioi H;'' "Though 



he should increase in wealtli, he would not be charita- 
ble;" "Even in prosperity he would gain no esteem, un- 
less he should conduct himself better.'' 
.' The auxiliary and neuter verb To be, is conjueated 
9a follows: 





TO BE. 




Indicative Mood. 




Pre»ent Teme, 


• . Siugular, 


Plural. 


1. lam. 

2. Thou art. " 


.. 1. We are. 

2. Ye or you ai-e. 
. ' .-,. They ate. 




Imperfect Tense. 




Plural. 

1. We wei-e. 

2. Ye or you were. 

3. They were. 




Perfect TTsnw. 


Singular. , Floral. 

1. I have been. 1. We have been. 

2. Thou hast beeu. 2. Ve or you have beeb 
S- He hath »t has been. -ft. Xhej have been. 
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Pptptjfeet Tmae. 
"Skigalai. Plarel. 

1. I hul been.. 1. Wehadbeeo. 

%, Tho)} hadat beta. 2. Ye orT(^tluul'beell- 

: 3. He had been. S. They bad been. 

j Fint Fulurt Taue. 

BLngulBT. " niiml. 

1. 1 shall wwill bs. - 1. We shall or will be. 

2. ThoH Shalt or wilt be. 2. A'eor]ou>ihall wwill be. 

3. He shall 01- will be. . ^. They sliall or will be. 

SeconS Fuldre Tense. 

Singai«r, Plunil. 

"1, I fihali have been. 1. We shall have been. 

2. Thou wilt have been. 2. Yeo;- you will hnvebf'-ii. 

3. He will have been. 3. Tliey «ill have boen. 

Imperative Moo<l,: 

Siii^ilar. riiiml. 

1, I.etmebe. , ,■ l.ljptushe. 

2. Be thou or do Aoit be. 2. Be yt- or vou, or do vp bv 
.1. Let Wm be. . 2. I^i dicm b^ 

Potential Mood. 
Present Tense, 

Singiikr. ' " Plural. 

I . J may or can be. I - We may t 

■X Tliou maysf or canst be. C. Ye or yon 
.'i. He may or can be. 3. Tlicy may 

. ' Imperfect Tmse. 

SLn-ukr. riiiriil. 

1 . I mi^t, could, would, or 1. Vie iiiidif. could, would. 

should be. or shuuld be. 

■',. ThoB mi^tst, couldat, 2. Yc or ynu midit, could, 

woiildst, or shouldst be. would, "or should be. 

.'.. He might, could, would, 3. Tliey miglit, cdulrf; 
•■>r should be. would. or sHuui^l be. 

H 
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Ptrfut Thut. T 

Sio^lar. FloraL 

]. I nuj orcan have been. 1. We insfM' can have been. 
&. Thoa WMjtt or canet have fi. Ye or ;ou ataj or can 

been. have been. 

a. He nay «r can have 3. Iliej ma; or c«9. have 

been. been. 

Plitptifea TTwe. 
Btfigiilu. Plural. 

1. 1 inuht, could, would, or 1. We miriit, conld, wonl^, ^ 

sho«£l have been. or ehov^ have been. ' 

5. Thou mightet, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, coul<i,"T 

wouldst, or shtnddst have would, or should have 

been. been. 

3. He mu^t, could, would, 3.Theyniidit,could,wouId, 

or shoiUd have been. or snotda have been. ' 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Present T^ise. 
Singular Plural. 

1. If I be. I. If we be. 

9. If tho« be. 2. If ye or youij^. ■* 

3. If he be. 3. If ^ey be. 

JmperfKt 7>n»e. 
Sinnlar. Plural. 

1. If we were. 

2. If ye «r you were. 

3. If they were. 

tenses of this mood are, in eencral, 
irrespondent tenses of the Inoicative 
. 82, 94, 95, and the notes under the 
' Syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Present Tense. To be. PerfeU. To have been-. 

• Participles. 

Pretent. Being. Pjt^eci. Beeih, 

(^pound Pe^ecL Ififring been^ 



^■»f 
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SEcHrtotr 7. ih^ fSuxQmry VerH conjugated in thdr 
simple Jbrm; with t^eervoHone en their peeuHarnaturo 
anaforce* 

Hie learner will perceive that the preceding aaxiKarv 
▼eilis, to have and to 6f, eoald not be conjugftted ibrwjt^ 
all tiie moods and tenses^ 'ivithofit the help of other aun- 
liarj verbs; namely, mayycanyunllj ehalij and their varl- 
atioii8« That auxiiiarj verbS) in their simple state, ami 
unassisted by o^ers, ai^ of a very limitea extent; and! 
that they are chiefly useful, in the aid which they afford 
in conji^ting the principal verbs; will clearlv am»ear to 
the schmar^ b^r a aistinct conjugation of eacli of them, 
uncorabined'^witii any otheiw They are exhitdted for his* 
%" iBspecticm; not to be committ^'to memory. 

TO HAV£. i 

Preeml TVnn. 

Sing, 1. 1 have. £• Hion hast. 3. He hath or has. 
Pft/r. 1, We have. 2, Ye oryou have. 3. They have. 

JfnpeffeGt Tense. 

Sing. 1. rhad. S. Thou hadst. 3. He had. 
jPlur. 1. We had. 2. Ye or you had. 3. They had. 

Perfect. I have had, &c. Pluperfect. I had had, &c. 

* Participles. 

Prjismt^ Having, Perfect. Had, 

TO BE. 

Present Tense. 

Sing. 1. I am. 2. Thou art 3. He is. 

# Plur. U W« are. 2. Ye or you are. 3. They are. 

Imperfect Tense* 

Sing* 1. 1 was. 2. Thou wast. 3. He was. 
Plur*> 1. We were. 2. Year you were* 3. They were. 

Participles. 

Present. Being. Perfect. Been. 
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Pmtnt Ttrae. 

.%ijr, 1. I sluH.» S. Thou shatt. .3.HeslulI. 
I'hir. I. We»lall..2..Y.eor74Miil)^l. 3. They sAklL 

fit^r/ect TetHSr. ;i. I 

^tii^. 1. 1 hlMuld. " 2. Thou sheuldat S. He ihouhl. 
Plitr. l.WestwvM. 2.Yei>ryottah4wltl. 3. They should, 

triLi. , , 

Pmtnt Veiiae. 
Hing. 1. I will. 2. Thwi wUt. 3. He wiB. 

Plur. 1. We will. 2. Ye of you will- 3. They wilt. 

ttwperfiet 'Ihut.' ■■ '> . 
Sing. 1. 1 wottftL 2. Thoa woutdst S. Ifc voulil. . 
i*/Mr. I.WewouliI.2.Ye(wyo«w«uld. 3. . 'Dnry wouldi. 

Pftaenl Tcrue^ 
Amg. 1. I may. 2,. 'Khoo' maysi. 3. Be may. 
Flur. 1. 'Wemay. 2vYeoryouiivay. 3. They may.. 

hnperfect Tente. 
Sing. 1. 1 might. -2, Thou miglitst. ' 3. H^mi|^ 

■jlit. 2.YeiM-y«uniight. 3. They might; 

Prttaa Tbue. 

2. Ttioii ca^tst. 3. He can. • 

m. 2. Ye or you. can., 3. They can. 
Impttftct Ttnse^ 
Sing. I., I could. 2. Tliou couldst, 3. He could. 
PJur. 1. WecDuId. 2. Ye eryou could. 3. They could. 

■ NSod L; iiiTp pfoiiTly iiwd hi ihe (vMcni iim». ftaving tlie xuae tiMjanr <o 
Mg<.U Uiu «ui tuu 10 cpiW. atf ig oifitL oiuLinU [o siigld. 



TO DO. 

PresetU Tenie. 
Sing. 1. 1 do. 2. Thou dost. 3. He doth or does. 

Plur.-l. We do. 2. Ye or you do. 3. They do. 

Imperfect Tente, 
Sing. 1. I did. 3. Thou didst S. Me did 
Ptur. 1. Wedid. 2. Yeoryoudid. 3. They did. 

Participles. 
Praent. I><nng. Perfect. DoQe. 

T\m va^ have, ba, will, &ui do, when they are uncon- 
oected with & principal verb, expressed or understood, 
are not auxiliaries, but principal verbn: as, "We have 
enough;" *'I am gr^tefuli" "He loiBi it to be so;'* 
"They do as they please." "In this view, they also have 
th^ auxiliarieat osj *■! ihaU have enough;" "I tciU be 
grateful," &c. 

The peculiar force of the several auxiliaries will appear 
from the .fcdlowinz account of them.- 

d did mark the action itself, or the time of it, with 



gre .t«r eneiny and-p 

e sentences: as, "I df 



g ^ and'positivenesa; as, "I do speak truthj" 

"I (/id respect him;" "Here am I, for thou rfiai/ call me." 



They are of great use in n«ative senl 
mt fear;" "I did nol-write." They are almost u 
sally employed in aridogqnestion!): as, '*I)oa he learn?" 
^-Did he not write?" They sometimes also sup|>]y the 
place of anotlter verb^ and make the n ' 
the same, or a subsequent sentence, i 
^You attend not to -your studies as he d 
attendn, &c.} "I shall coma if I can; 1 
please to excuse me;** (i. e^ if I come ni 
Let nut only eii»resaes pennisMon, bu 
iHrtiDg^ cannumainK as, ^^Let as ki 
"Let me die Ae deaUi of the righteous 
heart be to» nuch ekted with success;" "Let thy in- 



tlimtioii submit to Ay d«ty." 

Mtn/ and nUghl express the pOMibility or liberty of 
#ring a ^ing; est and eouU the powen as, "It may laia;" 
"I nay wnSe « reai^" "He v^t have imfvered iqer» 
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ihan he hta;^ **He can write much better than he confdF 
last year." 

Must is sometimes called in for a helper, and denotes 
necessity: as, "We must speak the troth, whenever we 
do speak, and we roust not prcrarkate.'' 

m//. in the first person singular and plural, intimates 
resolution and promising; in the second and third person, 
only foretels: as,"! will reward the good, and will pupisli 
fhe wicked;." **We will remember benefits, and be grate - 
ful^" <*Thott wilt, or he will, rep^t of that folly;" *'Y<m 
or they will have a pleasant walk." 
, Shallf on the contrary, in the first person, simply fore- 
tels; in tlie second and third persons, i»t)mises, commands^ 
or threatens: as, "I shall go abroau;" ^^We shall dine 
at home;" "Thoa shalt, or you shall, inherit the land:"' 
•*YjB shall do justice, and lote mercy;" ^'^rhey shall ac- 
count ^or their misconducL" The loUowiog passage is 
not translated according to the distinct and proper mean- 
ings of the wprds shaUsaid yoUU "Surely roodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of mt \mi and I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord foreverr^ it ought to be; 
^^mn folkw me," and "I sAott dwell."— T^e foreigner 
who, as it is said,ofelI into tlie 'rhan^es^ and cried out; "I 
will be drowned, no body sliatl help me;" made a sad 
misapplication (^ these auxiliaries. ^ 

These iibservatiens respectii^ the .iinp4k:t of the verbis 
wUl and shaU^ must b« unders^oo^ of explicative sen-* 
tences; for when the sentence ^ihterrbcatiye, just Hm 
reverse, for the most part, takes place: mus,^"J sfieUl so$ 
you Will go;" express event onlj-: biit, ^'wnfi yo'tt gw" 
imports intention; and, '^^hall I go?" refers^ tQ the will 
of another. But, "^^tshaU go," and '^^ hegor'! 
both imply will; es{^saiii^ or ref^rrii^ to a command, 

When the verb is put in the subjunotiv^ mood, the 
miming of these auxiliaries Ukewise uniierg^s some» 
alteration; as the learners will readily perceive by aferw 
ex^piesj .'«He ahtdl prooeed»" "If he shall fi^^f^ 
•'You shall consent," "if you sluiM consent." Thes^ 



return/' ^^SMab^ 
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not returnj" **He shall «not return," **If he will not re- 
turn." 

Wimldj primarily denotes inditiation of will; and shoiddy • 
obliffation: but they both vary their iraport^ and are often 
ttsea to express simple cTefit- 

Section 8. The Covjugfdwn of Regular Verbs. 

^ Verbs Active are called Re^lar, when they form 
their itiiperfect tense of the indicative mood, and their 
perfect piarticiple, by adding to the verb 6rf, or rfonly 
when the verb- ends 'in e: a»y 

Present. Imperfect. Pfirf. Partlclp. 

I favour. I Cavoured. Favoured. 

I love. 1 loved* Loved. 

A Regular Active Verb is conjugated in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

' "fd LOVE. 

Indicative Mood, 
^ Present 'Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I love.* 1, We love, 

^. Thou lovesi . ■" 2, Ye or you love. . 

a. M-? •««» *^ ^^ *v^^— 7 V 3, 1 iicjr IOTA.. 

or loves* ^ 

Imperfect Tense. 

Plural. 
Singolar. ^^ W*ioTed. 

1. I loved. / Q^;^^\^,oryovilo\t6. 

2. Tliou lovedflt ^ (^^^^ 
^. He loved. ^ ^ 

Plural. 

Singular. 1. SVe^have loved. 

1. I have loved. o Ye or you have WV€» 

^2. Thou hast loved- t r^^y,^Q\^^J 
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Pluperfect Tense, 

. Sin^lar. Plural. 

1. I had loved. 1. We had loved. 

•2. Thou hadst loved. 2. Ye or you had loved* 

5. He had loved. S. Tliey had loved. 

first FtOure Tmse, 

Singular. Plural. \, \ 

!. Ishall or will love. 1, We shall or will love. \ 

^2, TTiou ghalt or wilt love. 2. Ye oryou shall or wiU love* 
3; He shall or will love. 3. 'Rjey shullor will love. 

Second Future Tense. 

Singular. Plun^. 

1. I shall have loved. 1, We shall have loved. 

2. Thou wilt have loved. 2. Yeoryou will have loved. 

3. He will have loved. S. They wOl have loved. 

Those tenses are called simple tenses, which are formed 
of the principal, without an auxiliary verb: as, ^^I love, 
I lov€d." Tne compound tenses are such as cannot be 
formed without an auxiliary yerb^^.as, *'I have loved; I 
had lovetlj I shall or. will love; I »n<w love;. I niay be 
loved; I may have been loved;" &c. ThesQ compounds 
— artt hmirovor. fg [|ft considered as only diff erent forms of 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. p^ 

i* Let me love i t ^* ' • 

2. Love, or love thou, art t ! "^ '«?• 

do thou love. ' "^^ ^-T' ''^ ^^^^ J^ or row, 

3. Let him love. s TjV^ ^- ^ 

^* *^t tnem lovfe. 

Potential Mood. 
fr^eni Tense. ^ 

Singula,,. ^^^ 

*. 1 may or can love* i nr^ *^ 
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1.-) midit^dduld^woaM^or 1. We mi^l» could, would* 
should love. or abdm lore. 

^. Thou migbtst, couldst, 2* Ye or ywx misht, couldyj « 
wouldst^rshouMst krve. would, or should lore. 

3« He midkt. ^ould^ wouUi^ 3* They mUt,could, would, 
or shoij'd love* or shouldLloYe.. 

\JPeffeH TmH. 

i. liMy QfchU hatve' loved:. l;*.Wemayor^ftnbaT«IoTed. 

2. Thou raayst or 'canst 2. Ye or you may or caii» 
have loved. , have loved» 

3. He may or can haiKe 3. Thev may 0f can have • 
loved. lovedi. 

I^hy0fect Tense. 

Sif^lJr; Phirai; 

i. I might, could, wotfld, 1. We mifht, could, wduld^ . 
or shbuld have Idv^. or should have loted. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you mi^t, could, 
wduldst,V shouldst have would, or should have. 
loVed, loved*. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or should ha:«e l6ved. or should have loved. 

Subjunctive Mood. 
PrtatM Tense. 

1. If I love. 1. If we love; : 

2. If thou love.. 2. If ye or you love. 

3. If he love. 3. If they love. 

The remaining tenses of this mood, are, in general, 
similar to the correspondent tenses of the indicative mood. 
See page 82, anfl page 95. '' . . \, . , 

It may be of use to the scholar, to remark, in tins place^ 
that though only the conjunction */ is affixed to the .veii>, 
any otfier conjunction proper for the subjunctive mood, 
may, with equal propriety, be occasionally annexed; Tb^ 
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inttftiiee men is sufficient to explain the sntject: more 
would be tedious, and tend to embarrass the learner. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Presmt* To love. Perfect. To hzvt loved* 

Participles.- 
j Present. Loving. Perfect. Loved. 

Compound Perfect. Having loved .^ 

The active Veiib may be conjugated differcnffj, by add- 
ing its present or active partici|ue to the auxiliary verb/o 
bCj throu^ all its moods i^ tenses; as, instead of ^I teach^ 
thou teachest, he teaches,'' &c.; we may say, ^I am teach- 
ing, thou art teaching, he is teaching," &,c.: and instead of 
*H. taught," &.C. ^*I was teaching," &c. and so on,^ through- 
all the varations of the auxiliaty. This mode of couju- 
gation has, on particular occasions, a peculiar propriety f 
and contributes to ^e harmony^and precision of the lan- 
guage. These forms of expression are adapted to parti- 
cular acts, not to general habits, or affections of the mind.. 
They are- very freauently applied to neuter verb^ as, ♦<!■ 
am musing; he is sleeping."* 

Some grammarians appiy, what Is called the conjunctive 
terniinatxon^ to the persons of the principal verb, and to its 
auxiliaries, throujgh all the tenses of the subjunctive mood. 
But this is certamly contrary to the practice of good wri- 
ters. Johnson applies this termination to the present and 
perfect tenses only. Lowth restricts it entirely to the pre- 
sent tense; and Priestley confines it to the present and im- 
perfect tenses. This difference of opinion amongst gram- 
marians of sach enuneoee, may have contributed to that 
diversity of practice, so observable in the use of the sub- 
junctive mood. Uniformity in this point is highly desirable. 
It would materially assist both teachers and learners; and 
would constitute a considerable improvement in our lan- 
guage. On this subject, we adopt the opinion of Dr. 
Lowth; and conceive we are fully warranted by his att- 

* As the participle, in this mode of eonjugatiefi. performs the office of a verb» 
through all the moods and tenses; aud as it impli,^ the idea of time, and governs. 
the objective case of nouns aad pronouns, in the same manner as verbs do; fa it 
not nianiiest. ibat it is a species or form of the verb, and that it cannot be propeiLr. 
considered as a distinct part of bpeechi 
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^umtjf imd that of the most correct and degint writers, ill 
limitwg the comunctive termination of die principal verb^ 
to the second and third persons sioffular of ihepreatni tenu. 

Grammarians have not only differed in opinion, repect- 
ins the extent aud ^riation^ of the snbjunctive mooo; but . 
a few of them have even doubted the existence of such a 
mood in the English language. These writers assert, that 
the verb has no variation from the indicative; «ml that a 
conjunction added to the. verb, gives it no title to become 
a distinct mood; or, at. most, no better than it would have, 
if any other particle were joined to it. To these observa- 
tions it may ne replied; 1st. It is evident, on inspection, 
that, in the subjunctive mood, the present tense of the 
principal verbs, the present and imperfect tenses of the 
verb to 6e, and the second and third persons, m both num- 
bers, pf the second future tense of all verbs;* require a 
variation from the forms which those tenses have in the 
indicative mood. So much difference in the form of the 
verb, would warrant a correspondent distinction of mood, 
though the remaining parts of the subjunctive were, in all 
respects, similar to those of the indicative. In other Ian- 
.^ages, a principle of this nature has been admitted, both 
in the conjugation of verbs, andHhe declension of nouns. 
£d. There appears to be as much propriety, in giving a 
conjunction tne power of assisting to form the subjunctive 
inood, as there is in allowing the particle io to have an ef- 
fect in the formation of the infinitive mood.t 9d. A con- 
junction ^dded to tlie verb, shows the manner of being, 
ddng, or suffering, which other particles cannot show: 
they do not coalesce with tiie verb, and modify it, as con- 
junctions do. 4th. It may be said, ^^If contingency con- 
stitutes the subjunctive mood, tlien it is the sense of a 
l^rase, and not a conjunction, that determines this mood .'' 
jBut a little reflection will show, that the contingent sense 
lies in the meaning and force of the conjunction, ex- 
pressed (H* understood. 

This sulgect may be farther illustrated, by the following J 
observations.— ^Moods have a foundation in nature. They ^ 

> We thiak h has hetn provedt that the iraxilianr it a conaUtoeat part of ^be 
v«rb to which it relates: that the priacipal and its aoxlhaiv form but one verh. 
. t Coniunctions have an influence oh the mood of the foilowim verb. 

/CoDjunQtloBi have tomeUmeB a gotfrnmeiit «r (ooods— />r. Lowtk. 
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,^ .«ll^ w))at IB cert;iun; what is pos^iWc; what is condition- 
al;. w^iscommaiKled. TUey exi^'essalso other concep* 
i't^BB And volitionB; all sigmfving the roanner of 'beyig^ 
doiagt or gnflfer^* But as it would .tend to obscure^ 
rather than elucidate the aul^efity if tiic mpods were par- 

'• ticularly enumerated, grammarians Irave verj properly 
given them such combinations and arrangements, as serve 
to explain tlie nature of thi^ part of language, and to 
render tlie knowj^dse of it ^eifeily. ^ttainab^, ' 

The grammars of some langu^es .contiiin a greater 
number of the moods, than others, apd exhibit tneih in 
different forms. The Greek and Romai), tongues denote 
them, bj partlculaj v^jations in the ^-erb itself. This 
form, however, was th^^^^Wect of ingenuity and improve- 
ment: it is not essential- to ilie nature of the* subject ^he 
moods jnaYjbe as elfe^uallj desigvu^^ by a plurality of 
words, as by.acliange in* the appearanx:e of a: single won!; 
because the same idea;s.are denoted, and the same ends 
accomplished, by either ij^anner of expression. 

On this.ground, th^ inoods of the IJnglish verb, as well 
as the tenses, are, witli ^at propriety^ formed partly by 
the principal verb itselii ana partly by tl\e assistance 
which ihat verb derives, fr6Ki other words. For further 
observations, ralative to thel views and sentiments here ad- 
vanced, see pagesfl— r£. 70— rS. 1 OOr-102— 183— 184. 

,• *'• ^ ' PASSIVE.* "" ' 

Verbs Passive* arc ca^lied reffuUr, wheh they form 
their perfect participle^y tlie addition of (/ or e^, to the 
verb: a^, from the Terb<*Tolov€»," is formed the pas- 
sive, **I am loved, I wasjoved, 1 shall be loved," ^^, 

A passive verb is conjugated by adding the perfect 
. participle to the auxiliary Vo be, tlii^ough all its cnanges 
of number; 4>e^sQn, ipood, and tense, in the following 
manner. - 

TO BE LOVED. . 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 

Sin^lar. , Plural, 

1. I am loved. ^^ , 1. We are loved. 

It. Thou jp-t loved. S. Ye or you are lov«d. 

' 3.. He is loved* • 3. Thev are Jovedv 
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1. I was laved, 1, We werelovecU 

5. l%oa wast lovecU 2, Ye or you were loved* 

6, VU was loved. S. They were loved. 

I* . Perfect Tmse. 

Singulu-. Ploral. 

1 .^ I have been kved. • 1. We ha^ been loved, 

fl. Thou bast been loved. 2. Yeorjouhav&been loved. 
3. Hehatho)^has been loved. 3. They have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense, 

Smgular. Plural. 

1. I had been loved. 1. We had been loved. 

2. Thou hadst been loved. 2. Ye or vou had been loved 

3. He had been loved. 3. They had been loved. 



First Future^ Tense, 

Singular. " Plural. 

1* t shall or will be loved. 1. We slmll or will be loveiK 

S.'Hiou shalt or wilt be 2. Ye or you shivll or will be 

loved. loved. 

3.- He shall or will be loved. 3. They shallow will be loved. 

i 

Second Future Tense. 

Singular, PiaraL 

1 . I shall have been loved. 1. We shall have been loved. 

2. Thou vrilt have been 2. Ye or you will have been 
loved, loved. 

3. He will have been loved. 3. They will have been lovtul. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singulw* Plural. 

1. Let me be loved. 1. Let us be loved. 

3. Be thou loved, or do 2. Be ye or you loved, ^r do 

tkoo be lovetl. ye be lovqi. 

3. Let him be loved. 3. Xet them bQ. loved, . 

1 
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Potentid Mood. 
Preseni Tmn. 

Singulv. Plttrtl. 

1. I may or can be loved. 1. We may or can be loved. * 

2. Tbou mayst or capst be 2. Ye or you may or can be 
loved. loved. 

3. He may or can be loved^ S. They may <^ can be loved.-* 

la^rfect Tense. 

1. I might could, would, 1. We might, coutd, veould, 
or should be loved. or should be loved. 

2. Thou mi^tst, couldst, 2. Ye or you miriit, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst be wc^d, or diouid be lov- 
loved. ed. 

S, He might, could, would, S.Theymi^t, could, would, 
or should be loved. qr should be loved. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I may or can have been 1. We may or can have been 
loved. loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or you niay or can 
have been loved. have been loved. 

3. He may m\ can have 3. They may or can have 
been loved. been loved: 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Sinffular. Plural. 

1. 1 might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 

should have been loved. or should have been loved, 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

. wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 
been loved. been loved. 

3. He might, could,would, or 3 . They might, coutd, wouki, ' 
shoula have been loved. or should nave been loved. 

Subjunctive Mood. j 

Present Tense. I 

Singular. Plural. 

1. If I be loved. 1. If we be loved. 

2. If thou be loved. 2. If ye or you be loved. 

3. If he be Ipved. 3. If they tie loved. 
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" mperfect Tense. 

singular. Plund. 

• 1, If I were loye4- 1. If we were loved. 

3. If thou wert loved. 2. If ye or you were loved. 

3. If he were loved. 3. If they were loved. 

The renuiining tenses of this mood ^re^ in geQeral, si- 
milar to the conre^[KH9dent te&ses of the indicative mood. 
See page^ 8^ 95, i^d the ndtes under the n^teenth 
rule <rf Syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Pretmt Temem Peffect. 

To beloved.' To have b«^ loved. 

Participles. 

Presmt. Being loved. 

Perfect or Passive* LovedU 

Comgound Perfect Having been loved.y? 

"» When an auxiliary i$ joined to the participle of tlic 
principal verb, the auxiliary goes threvgh ali the variations 
of person and number, aM the participle itself continues 
invariaHy the ^me. When there are two or more auxi- 
liaries joined to the participle, the first of them only is 
varied according to person and number. The auxiliary 
must admits of no variation. 

Tb^ neuter verb is conjugated like the active; but as if: 
partakes somewhat of the nature of the passive, it admits, 
m many instences, of the passive form, retaining still the 
neuter signification: as, <'I am arrived;^' "I was gone;" 
*'I am grown.'' The auxiliary verb^ am j was, in this case, 
pi"ecisely defines the time of the action or event, but does 
not change the nature of it; the passive form still express- 
ing, not properly a passion, but only a state or condition 
of being. 

Section 9. Observations on Passive Verbs, 

, Some writers on grammar assert, that there are no Pas- 
sive Verbs in the English language, because we have no 

r. 
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Terbs of ftis kind with a ^uUar termioatioB) all 4i Aeur 
being formed by the different tenses of the auxiliaiy/o bff 
joined to the pasuTe participle of the veA» Thi^'fe^ how- 
ever, to iniduke the mie nature of thetehij^^ v^rb^ and 
to regalacte it, not on the principles of our own ton^e^ 
but on those of foreign languages. The conjilgatioii^ gf 
the variation, of the English verb, to answer all the pur- . 
poses of verbs is accompanied bf the means of auxiliaries f 
and if it be alleged ttat we havo no nassive Verbs, be* 
cause we cannot exhitnt them without having recourse tx> 
helping verbs, it may with equal trutl^ be sud^ that We 
have no perfect y pluperfect^ or Mure tense^ ia "die indicative 
or subjunctive mood; since mese, as well as some other 
parts of the verb active, are formed by auiinari^. 

Bven tbe Greek and Latin passive vedas ifequire an 
auxiliary to conjugate some of their tenses; namely^ the 
former, in the preterit of the optative and subjunctive 
moods; and the latter, in the perfect and pluperfect of 
the indicative, the perfect, pluperfect, and future, of the 
sujDjunctive mood, and tiie perfect of the infiortive. Tlie 
deponent verbs, in Latin, require also an auxiliary to con- 
jugate several <^iheir tenses. This statementi^miid^^j 
proves that the coift}l^tion of a verb ia the leam<^ Ian* 
gua^s does not consist solely in varying the form of the 
original verb, it proves that ^se languages, like our 
own language, sometimes conjugate with an a^udliary, and 
sometimes without it. There is, indeed, a difference* 
Wliat the learned langtiages require to be done, m dome 
instances, the peculiar genius of our own tongue obi^ea 
us t^o, in active verbs, principally, and in passive ones^ 
universally. In shm-t, the variation of the vett^ in Gi^de 
and Latin, is generally accomplished by prefixes, or ter- 
minations, added to the verb itself; in Engli^, by the 
addition of auxiliaries. 

The English tongue is, in many respects, materially dif- 
ferent from the learned languages. It is, therefore, very 
possible to be mistaken ourselves, and to mislead and per- 
plex others, by an undistinguishing attachment to the prin- 
ciples and arrangement of the Greek and Latin Gramma- 
rians. Much ofthe confusion and perplexity, which we* 
meet with in the writings of some Bngltsh Grammarians^ 
on the subject of verbs, moods^ and conjugatitms, has ari&^ 
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from the misapplication of names. We ^*e apt to think, 
tha^ke old names must always he attached to the identi- 
cal ^mns and things to which they were anciently attach- 
ed. But if we rectify this mistake, and properly adjust 
fhe names^ to the peculiar forms and nature of the thmes 
in our own language, we shall be clear and consistent in 
our ideas; and, consequently, better able to represent 
them intelligibly to those whom we wish to inform. 

The observations which we have made under this head, 
and on the sul]ject of the moods in another place, will not 
apply to the declension and cases of nouns, so as to require 
118 to adopt names and divisions similar to those of the 
Greek and Latin langusiges: for we should then have more 

' ciEises than there are {»%positions in connexion with the as- 
, tide and noun; and after all, it would be a useless, as welt 

' as an unwieldy apparatus; since every English pre{)ositioii 
points to, and governs, but one case^ namdy the objective 
idiich is also true with respect to our governinjg verbs 
and participles. But the conjugation of an English verb 
in form, through all its moods and tenses, by means of 
auxiliaries, so fkr from being useless or intricate, is a 
beautiful and re^lar display of it, and indispensably 
' nec^essary to tiie language. ' 

Some grammarians have alleged, tb^t on tJ>e same ground 
that the voices, moods, and tenees, ar» admitted into tlie 
English tongue, iii the forms for which we have contended, 
we should also admit the dual niimber, the paulo post future 
tense, the middle voice^^ind all the moods and tenses, 

' which are to be foupd In Greek aAd Latin. But this objec- 
tion, though w^^ with much renance on its wei^t, is not 
well foupdedT If the arrangement of the moods, tenses^ 
&c. which we haye adopted^ is suited to the idi<»n of our 
tongue; and the principi^iygn which they are adopted^ is 
extended as far as use ^^convenience require; wliere 
is the impropriety, in arresting our progress, and fixing 
oiAT forms at the|)oint of utiut^ a principle may be 
warrantably adopted, and carried to a predbe convenient 
extent, wiSmutBubjectipg its supporters to the charge of 
iuponsistencT, for not pursuing it beyond the line of use 
us^ propriety. 

# The importance of giving the ingenious studexit clear 
wd jttst ideas of the vHttiut of 0ur verbs,. mQod9y mA 
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^ tenses, will apologize for the extent of the Authoj^s 
marks on ^ese subjects, both here and elsewhent ai^d 
for his solicitude to simplify and explain them.— He thinks 
it has been proved, that the idiom of o^r toneue demands 
the arrangement he has given to the English verb; and '^ 
• that, though the learned languages, \yith respect to voices, 
moods, and tenses, are, in general^differenuy constructed 
from the English tongue, yet, in some respect% they are 
so similar to it, as to warrant the principfe vrhkh he has 
adopted. See pages 71—7^ 76—78. 94-*-96. 185-^ 
184. 

Section 10. Of Irregular Verbs, 

* 

^ • Irregular Verbs are those which do not form their* 
imperiect tense, and their perfect participle, by the 
adaition of d or ed to the verb: as, 

Prea«nt. Imperfect. Perfect Partr 

I begin, I began, begone 

I know, I knew, known. 

Irregular Verbs are (^various sorts. 

1. Such a&luLve the {Mresentand imperfect teases, ani{ 
perfect participle, the same: as^ 

Present. Iinpe»*»ct. Perfect Pwt. 

Cost, cost, cost. 

Put, put, put. 

* 

2. Sudi as have the imperfect tense, anii perfect par- 
ticiple, the same: as, 

Preeent. Imperfect. Perfect Partt 

Abide, abode, \ abode. 

Sell, sell, sold. 

3. Such as have tiie isqierfect tense, and p^ilec^ pinr% 
ti^plfty different: as, 

Pnmbl iMpfrCiet. Perfect Pan. 

Arise^ arose^ arisen. 

Blow, blew, , blown. 

i-J^W "^^^ become irr€^liflir bj conlw ti?B$, «% <tfeed#* 
WOTiJteave^eft:** others by the temunation e^^ as^ <<&^, 



ismroXibOT* 



let 



fell, fallen:'' others by the termination ght; n$f **bay, 
boi^M; teach, taught," &c. 

Tne foUowinff list of Ae irr^;iiUr verbs will, it is pre- 
sumed, be found both comprehensive and accurate. 



Present. 

Abide, 
Am, 
Arise, 
Awake, 



Bear, to brrngforth^h^re 



Iroporfeeu 

abode^ 
was, 
arose, 
awoke, r. 



Bear, to carryj 

Beat, 

Begin, 

Bend,. 

Bereave, 

Beseech, 

Bid, 

Bind, 

BHe, 

Bleed, 

Blow, 

Break, 

Breed, 

Bring,, 

Buil^: 

Burst, 

Buy, 

Cast, 

Gatch, 

Chide, 

Choose, 

Cleave, to stick 

gr adhere. 
Cleave, to ipiity 
GHng, 
Clo^e, . 
Come, 
Cost, 
Crow, . 
' Creep, . 



bore, 

beat, 

began, 

bent, ' 

bereft, h. 

besought, 

bid, l^de, 

bound, 

bit, 

bled, 

blew, 

broke, 

bred, 

brought, 

built, 

burst, 

bought, 

cas^ 

caught, R/ 

chid, 

chose, 

RECUlkX. 

clove, or cleft,^ 

clung, 

clothed, 

came, 

eost,. 

crew, R. 

crq>t,^ 



P«rf. er Pan. Pvt. 

abode, 
been, 
arisen, 
awaked. 
born, 
.borne, 
beaten, beatr 
begun, 
bent, 
bereft, r. 
besought, 
bidden, bid. 
bound, 
bitten, bit. 
bled, 
blown, 
broken, 
bred, 
"brought, 
built, 
burst, 
bought, 
cast. 

caught, R. 
chioden, chid* 
chosen. 



cleft, clov^ou 

clung. 

dad, R. 

come. 

coat. 

crowed, 

crept 



^ . 



*• 



r 
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PiMcnt* 


Imperfbet. 


Perf.orPiaM, P&lt. 


Dare, to venture^ 


durst. 


dared. 


DareyR. to chaUmge, 


# 


Deal, 


dealt, R. 


dealt, R. 


Dig, 


duff, R. 


dug, R. 


Do, 


did) 


dime. 


Draw, 


drew. 


drawn. , 


Drive, 


drove, 


. driven. 


Drink, 


drank, 


drank. 


Dwell, 


dwelt, R. ( 
eat, or atew 
fell, ^— 


* dwelt^ R. 


Eat, 


eaten. 


Fall, 


fallen. 


Feed, 


fed, 


fed. 


Feel, 


felt, 


felt. 


Fight, 


fought, 


fou^t. 


Find, 


found, 


found. 


Flee,. 


fled, 


fled. J 


Fling, 


flung. 


flung. 1 


Flj, 


flew. 


flown. \ 


Forget, 


forgot. 


forgotten,^ forgot. * 


Forsiake, 


forsook, 


forsaken. 


Freeze, 


froze. 


frcKKen. 


Getj 
Gild, 


S^** 


got.* 


gut, R. 


gilt, R. , } 


Gird, 


girt, R. 


girt, R. 


Give, 


gave, 


given. 


Go, 


wenty 


gone* I 


Grave, 


graved, 


graven, R. 


Grind, 


ground. 


ground. 


Grow, 
Have, 


grew, 
had. 


grown, 
had. 


Mang, 
H^ar, 


hung, R. 
heard, ^ 
hewed. 


hung, R. 
heara. 


H^w, 


hewn, R. 


Htder 


hid, 


hidden, hidit s 


Hit, 


hit. 


hit. 


Held, 


held, 


held. 


Hurt, 


hurt, , 


hurt. 1 


S^' 


kept, 

kmt, B. . 


kept. I 
knitR. 1 



*G«tiM|if neiilr«BMteie. IdcopiyoanAA^IvMniliiOlltafBodifcsr 



i 



i 



Know, 

Laj, 

Ldid, 

Leavey. 

Lend, 

Let, 

Lie, to He dowhy 

Loadf 

Lose, 

Make, 

Meet, 

Maw,* 

Pay, 

Put, 

Bead, 

Rend, 

Rid, 

Ride, 

Ring, 

Rise, 

Rive, 

Run, 

Saw, 

Say, 

See, 

secK, 

Sell, 

Sendj 

Set, 

Shake, 

Shave, 

Shear, * 

Shed, 

Shine, 

Skow^ 

Shoe, 

Shoot, 



BT^OLOat. 

ijnpcfftoC* 

knew^ 

laded, 

laid, 

led, 

Jcft, 

lent, 

let, 

layj 
loaded, 

lost, 

made, 

met, 

mowed, 

paid, 

put, 

read, 

rent, 

rid, 

rode, 

rung, rang, 

rose, 

rived,, 

ran, 

sawed, 

said, 

saw, 

sought, 

sold, 

sent, 

set, 

shooky.^' 

shaped, 

shaved, 

sheared, 

shed, 

shone, r. 

showed, 

shod, 

shot. 



h» 



fik 



known^ 

laden. 

laid. » 

led. 

left. 

lent^ 

let. 

lain. 

laden, r. 

lost. 

made. 

met. 

mown, R. 

paid. 

put 

r^ad. 

rent. 

rid. 

rode, ridden.* 

rung. 

risen. 

riven. 

riMi. * 

saWn, R. ^ ^* 

said* 

seen. 

soueht. 

sold. 

sent. 

set. 

shaken. 

shaped, shapen. 

shaven, &• 

shorn. 

shed. 

shone, r. 

shown. 

shod. 

shot. 



*Ridden ki aearljf obMlete. 
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Shrink, 

Shred, 

Shut, 

Sing, 

Smk, 

Sit, 

!}*^' 
Sleep, 

Slide, 

Slinj, 

Slink, 

Slit, 

Smite, 

Sow, 

Speak, 

Speed, 

Spend, 

SpUl, 

Spin, 

Spit, 

Split, 

Spread, 

Spring, 

Steal, 

Stick, 

Sting, 

Stink, 

Stride, 

Strike, 

String, 

Strive, 



iMiwiftw I PeiC or Pbh. Part 



shrunk, 

shred, 

shut, 

sung, saiM;, 

sunk, sank, 

sat, 

Blew, 

slept, 

slid, 

slung, 

shink, 

slit, R« 

smote, 

sowed, 

spoke, 

sped, 

spent, 

spilt, R. 

spun,. 

spit, spat, 

split, 

spread, 

sprung, sprailgj 

stood, 

stole, 

stuck, 

stung, 

stunK, 

strode, or strid, 

struck, 

strung, 

strove. 



shrunk. «. 
shred, 
•hut; 
suns;. ^ 

sun£. v" 

sat* 

sltun. 

slept. . 

sliode^. 

slun£. ^ 

slunk. 

slit. Of slitted. 

smitt^. 

sown, R« 

spoken. 

^)ed. 

spent. 

spilt, R. 

spun. 

s[nt, spitten.* 

split 

spread. 

sprung. 

stood. 

stolen. 

stuck. 

stuns. 

stunk. 

stridden. 

struck, or stricken. 

strung. 

striven. 



4 



'. 
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Strow, or strewj strowed or strewed, \ ^^^^^n, sfat)wed. 

Swear, 

Sweat, 

Swell, 

Swim, 

Swing, 

Take, # 



swore, 
swet, R. 
swelled, 
swum, swam, 
swung, 
took, 

* SpitUn. ia nearly obsolete. 



X 

sworn, 
swet, R. 
swollen, R. 
swum, 
swung, 
taken. 






I 
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tauj^t, 


taught 


tore, 


torn. 


told, 


tdd. 


thoi^t, 


thought 


throve, e. 


thriven. 


threur, 


tfirown. 


liirust. 


thrust 


trod, 


trodden. 


waxed, 


waxen, &. 


^vorey^ 


worn. 


wove. 


woven. 


wept, 


wept. 


won,. 


won. 


wound, 


wound. 


wrmight* 


wrought or worked. 


wrung, 


wrung. 


wrote, 


written.^ 



Te«*, .i 

Tear, 
Tell, 

Th»k, 

Thrive, 

Thfw, '* 

Thrust, 

Tread, 

Wax, 

Wear, 

Wfiave. 

Weep, 

Win, 

Wind, 

Work, 

Wring, 

Write, 



In Hie preceding list, some of the verbs will be found 
to be- conjugated r^lariy, as well as irregularly; and 
iktose. which admit (h t^to r^ular form are marked with 
an R. There is a preference to be given to some of these, 
which cust(»m andjudgment must determine. Those pre- 
terits an^ particim|S#which are first mentioned in the W, 
seem to be most eligiWe. The Compiler has not inserted 
Sttch'verbs as are irr^ular only in familiar writing or 
discourse, and which are improperly terminated by /, in- 
stead of ed: as, learnt, spelt, spilt, &c. These should be 
avdded in every sort of composition. It ig, however, 
proper to observe, that some contractions of ed into ^, are 
unexceptionable: and others, the only established forms 
of expression: jas, crept, gilt, &c.: and lost, felt, slept, 
&c/ These allowable and necessary contractions must 
therefore be carefully distinguished by the learner, from 
those that are exceptionaWe. The words which are 
obsolete have also been omitted, that the learner might 
not be induced to mistake them for words in present use. 
Such are, wreathen, drunken, holpen, molten, gotten, 
holden, bounden, &c.: and swang, wrang, slank, strawed, 
^t, brake, tare, ware, &c. 



Section 11. W Ddeetive Feite; trnd rf.ihe diginnf 
tM(y# m which verbs are eot^gated. 

* Defective Vierb« arc those which arc used only in 
some of their moods and tenses. 

Thsffincipdef ihetnurt thtst, 

P mmt toperfoct forf. or Paak P«r& 

Can, couldy ■ ' 

May, might, 

Shall, should, . ' 

Will, would, ■ " 
Must, must, ■ 
Ought, ought, * ' ■ '■ ' 
quotii, — ^ 

That the Terbsmua^ and ou^iU have both a present a&d 
past signification, appears from the following sentenced: 
^^I must own that I am to blame;" ^^He must have been 
mistaken;" ^'Speaking things which they ought notj" 
**These ouffht ye to have done," 

In most languages there are some verbs which are>de- 
•fective with respect to persons. These are denoYaintEted . 
impersonal verbs. Tliey are used only in the third per- 
son, because tliey refer to a subject peculiarly apf«^riated 
to that person; as, "It rains, it snows, it hails, it li^itens, 
it thunders." But as the word impersonal implifss a total 
absence of persons, it is improperly applied to those verbs 
which have a person: and hen«e it is n^anifestythat there 
is no such thing in En^^lish, nor indeed, in any language^ 
as a sort of. verbs really impersonal. 

The whok number of verbs in the Englisli language, 
regular and irregular, simple and compounded, taken to- 
jBjether, is about 4300. The number of irregular verbs, 
the defective included^ is about 177.* 

Some Grammarians have thought that the English verbs, 
as well as those of the Greek, Latin, French, and oth«* 
la,neuages, might be classed infto several conjugation's 
and that the three different terminations of the participle 
might be the distinguishing characteristics. Th^y have 
accordingly prop«8^ three coi^ugations; namely, the 

* The wbole munber of ^sn»or^ in Uie EnjtUab JangoQge. is sboot ibim-ftsr^ 
diousand. 
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L Hsfirflt to e<m|i|t of terbs^ the paliiciples of which end in ed, 

f or its contraciiHi t; the second, of those ending in ght^ 

and the third ^JRhose in m. But as 0ie verbs of the nrst 

coninffktiony would so greatly exceed in numb^ those t>f 

haiui uie others, as may be seen by the preceding account 

6f them; and as those of the third conjugation are so 

various in their form, and incapable of being reduced to 

^ne plain rule; it seems better in practice, aa Dr. Lowth 

juatfy observes, to consider the first in ed as the only 

. regular form, and the other as deviations from it; after 

I the example of the Saxon and German Grammarians. 

* Brfore we jclose the account of the verbs, it may affoi*d 

^ instruction to the learners, to be informed, more particu - 

larlv than they haye been, that different nations have 

4maae use of different contrivances for marking the tenses 

. and moods of their verbs. The Greeks an^ Latins, dis- 

R tinguish them, as well as the cases of their nouns, adjec- 

I' tives, and participle by varying the termination, ot 

r otherwise changing the form, of the word; retaining, 

fcowever, those radical letters, which prove the inflection 

to be of the same kindred vrith its root. The modern 

f tongues, jparticularlv the English, abound in auxiliary 

Words, which vary tne meaning of the noun, or the verb, 

mthout requiring any considerable varieties of inflection, 

Thus,/(fo &)ve, fdid love^ Ihavelovedy IhadiovtdyJshaU 

hvCf have the same import with amo^ amabam^ amatn, 

amaveramf amabo. It is obvious, that a language, like 

the Grreek and LatUH Which can thus comprehena in one 

word the meaning of two or three words, must have solne 

advantages over tiiose which are not so comprehensive. 

I Perhaps, indeed, it may not be more perspicuous; but, in 

the arrangement (^ words, and consequently in harmonr 

and en^rgy^ as well as in conciseness, it may be much 

more elegant. 

CHAFFER vn. 

Ofjidverbi. 
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An Adverb is a part qf speech joined to m verb, an 
a4]ectiye, and sometiines to anmber adverb, to ex- 
fHress some quality or circumstance respecting it: a^, 

XL 



I to KN«U81I GlUlMAE. 

'*He reads wett/^ <*A trtdy good man;" *'He writer 
vm/ correctly.^' 

Some adverbs are compared, thus; ^^Soon, sooner, 
«>eQest|" **often, oft^ner; oftenesf Tbosc ending 
in h/f are compared bjr mare and most: as, **Wisely, 
more wisely, most wisely. 'V 

Adverbs seem originAllj to have been con^ved t# 
express compendiously in oo^ word, what must otherwise 
have required two or more: as^ **He acted wisdy," ilM-, 
he acted with wisdcmi; ^^pnidently,'^4br, with prudence 
^He did it here," for, he did it in this place; ^exceeding- 
ly," for, to a great degree; >^o£ben and seldom," for many, 
and for few times; ^^ery," for, in an eminent de- 
gree, &c 

There are many words in the fin^lish language &at 
are sometimes used as adjectives, and sometimes as ad- 
verbs: as, ''More men than women were there;" or, 
'^l am more diligent than he/^ In the former sentence 
more is evidently an adjective, and in the latter, an ad- 
verb. There are others that are sometimes used as 
substantives, and sometimes as adverbsf as, ^To*day'8 
lesson is lonser than yesterdiqrV;'^ here to-day and yes- 
ttrday are substantives, because th^ are words that make 
sense of themselves, and admit besides of a genitive cas^ 
but in the phrase, ''He came home yesterday, and sets 
out again to-day," they are adverbs of time; because 
they answer to the question when. The adveii) much is 
nsed as all three: as, ^'Wh^^ much is ^ven, much i? 
required;" ^'Much money has been enpended;" ^'It is 
much better to g^ than to stay.^' In the first of these 
sentences, mticA is a substantive; in the second, it is 9m 
aBjectire; and in the third, an adverb. In short, nothii^ 
but the sense can determine wlmt they are. 

Adverbs, though very numeroits, mar be reduced t» 
certain classes, uie chief of winch are those c^ Nuntt)^ 
Order, Place, Tone, Quantity, Maimer or QualityyDoubty 
Affirmation, Nqnttion, Interrogationi and Coii^ari!|<H|. 

• 1. Of number: as, **Once, t^ice, thrice," &c. 

SL Of order: as, "First, secondly, tirirdly, foiOAly, 
iifthly, lastly, finally," &c. 
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5. Of j»faee;aSy "Here, there, where, elsewhere, anjr- 
%vhere, somewhere, nowhere, herein, whither, hither, 
iMther^ upward, downward, forward, backward, whence, 
hencet thence, whithersoever,'' &c, 

4. Of lfete.JV' 

Q£ Hmepres&tf: as, **Now, te-day,** &c. 

Qftimep^: as, ^Already, beHnre, lately, yesterday, 
l^e^retofore, hitherto, long since, tbng ago," &c. 

Of time to totmt: as, ♦•Ta-mprrow, not jetj hereafter, 
hencefo^Fth, heiieeforwaa*d, by and by, kistantly, presently, 
immediately, stra^tways,^! kt. 

Of time ind^in^e.^ as> "Oft, often, oft times, often- 
times, sometitnes, soon, seldom, daily, weekly, monthly, 
je^ly, alwayp, whsen, then, ever^ never, agaui," &c. 

^. Of ^^anSty: as^ "Much, little, sufficiently, how 
much, howgref^ enough, abundantly, '^ &c. 

6, Of manner ox* quMy: as, **Wisely, foolishly, just- 
ly, unjustljs quickly, slowly, '^ &c. Adverbs of quality 
are the moft numerous kind; and they are generally 
formed by adding the termination ly to an adiective or 
participle, or chang^ U into ly:,^ ^'Bad, badly; 
cheerful, cheerfully; ame, ably; admirable, admirably.'' 

-' 7 4 Of d(nM:2^ ^^Peritape, p^radventure, possibly, 
perchance." 

8. Of affirmation: as, "Verily, truly, undoubtedly, 
doubtless, certainly, yea, yes, surely, indeed, really," &,c. 

S« Of negc^on: as, "Nay, no, not, by no means, not 
^t all, in no wise,," &q. 

10. Of interrogation: as, **How, why, wherefore, 
whether," &c. 

11. Of comparison: a«, ''More, most, better, best, 
worse, worst, less, least, very, almost, little, alike," &c^ 

Besides the adverbs already mentioned, there are many 
which are formed by a combination of sev^al of tbe 
prepositions with the adverbs of place here^ there^ and 
where: as, "Hereof, tiiereo^, whereof; hereto, thereto,* 
whereto; hereby, thereby, wheeebyj herewith, thereMrith, 
wher^witl^ herein, theroin, herein; therefore, (i. e. 
there^fw,) wh^^ndfare, (i. e, wherc-for,) hereupoa or 
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hereon, thereupon 6r thereon, whereupon or whereon,^' 
lie. Except tMrefort^ these are seldom used. 

In some instance the preposition suffers no change^ 
but becomes an adverb merely bjr its application: as when 
we say, "he rides 060^;^ "lie was near Miing;" **but 
do not irfier lar the Uame on me." 

There are also some adverbs, whidi are composed of 
nouns, and the letter a used instead of of, an^ iit,i as, 
^^Aside, athirst, afoot, ahead, asleep, aboard, ^hfore, 
abed, aground, afloat," &c. 

The words when and toherej and all ethers of the same 
nature, such as, wheme^ \okiiherj whenemr^ wherever, 
&c. may be properly called adverbial conjunctions^ be- 
cause tiie J particijiate the nature both of ftdverbs and con - 
junctioas: of conjunctions, as thej cofi}<UR's^tence# of 
adverbs, as they denote the attributes either of time or 
of olace* 

It may be p^cularly, observed with respect to the 
word therefore^ tibat it is an adverb, when, without joining 
sentences, it only gives the sense -of, for that reason. 
When it gives that sense, and ilso connects, it is a con- 
junction: as, *'He is good,* therefore lie is happy." The 
same observation may be extended to the words conse- 
quenth/^ accordingly^ and the like. When these are sub- 
joined to and, or joined to ^, wnce, &c. they are adverbs^ 
the connexion being made without their help: when they 
appear single, and unsuj^rted by any other connective, 
^*^^ may oe called conjunctions. 

The inquisitive scholar may naturally ask, what neces- 
sity there is for adverbs of time, when verbs afe'provided 
with tenses, to show that circumstance. The ansijrer is, 
though tenses may be sufficient to denote the greater 
distinctions of time, yet, to denote them all by the tenses 
would be a per|Jexity without end. What a variety of 
forms must be given to the verb, to denote i/esterdfty, to- 
day, to-morrow, formerly^ lately, just now, now, imme- 
diately, presenth/, soon, hereafter,'&c. It was this con- 
sideration that mad^ the adverbs of time necessary, over 
and above the tenses. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

. ^ , Of Prepa^iom. 

• 

FaBP^Msmosis serve to connect words with pne. 
^KK)tlier, and to show the relatioB between them. 
They are, for the most part, put before nouns and 
pronouns, as, "He went/rom London to Yori;*' 
^*She is imve disguise ^" ^They are instructed by him. '* 

The following'is a Ust ef the prmcipal prepositioiuv 
Of 

for 

*y 

vith 
in V 

Vei^s areoft^<compo««ded of a verb and a preposition/ 
^•^ to uphold, to invest^ to overlook: and this composition 
sometimes gives a new sensfe to the verb; as, to understand, 
to withdraw, t<^ forgive. But in English, the preposition 
is more &eqit9Btly fJaced i Iter the verb^ and separate!/ 
from it, like an adverb, in which situation it is not less 
apt to affect the sense of it, and to give it a new mean- 
ing; and may stiU be considered as belonging to the v^erb, 
and as a part of it. As, to caaf^ is to throw; but to cast 
tm^ or to 43empute, an account^ is c^uite a different thing: 
thus,^o fall on, to,. bear out, to give over, &c. So that 
;the meanhiff of the verb, and the propriety of the phrase^ 
4epend on ^ preposition subjoined. 

In the combosittcm of many words, there are certain 
syllal^les employed^ which Grammarians have called in- 
separable prepositions; as, be, con, mis, &c. in bedeck^ 
conjoin, mistake: but as thev are not words of any kind, 
they cannot properly be called a species of preposition. 

One great use of prepositions, in English, is, to express 
ihose relations, which, in somie lan^ages, are chiefly 
marked by cases, or the different endmgs pf nouns. See 
pagp 50. The necessity and use of them will appear 
from the following examples. If we sat. ^he writes a 
jen,'' "th^ ma tfe river,'* "the tower fi^he Gjreeki^** 

■ w 

V^ ^- ■ ' ' - 
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< 'Lambeth is Westminster-ahbey/' Hmgi is obsenralile 
in each of tiiese expesaionty^^ther a total want 6t con- 
nexion, or such a connexion ks produces falsehood or 
nonsense: and it is evid^it, that, before they can He 
inrned into sense, the vacancy must be filled up b^jsome 
connecting word> as thus, '^He writes wUn a pen;^ 
**they ran towards the riven'' **the tower fell t^on the 
Greeks;" **Larabeth is orer against Westminster-abbey »" 
We see by these Instances, now prepositions may be ne- * 
cessary to connect those words, which in their significa- 
tion are not naturally connected. 

Prepositions, in their original and Titeral acceptation, 
.seem to have denoted relations of placef but tney are 
now used figuralively^ to express otner relations. 9oy 
example, as they who are above have in several respects 
the aavantage of such as are helow^ prepositions e^qpress- 
ing hi^ ana low places are used for superiority and in- 
feriority in general: as, ^'He is above disguise;*' **we 
serve under a good raasten'' '^he rules aver a willing 
pe^le;" '*we should do nothing beneath our character. 

The importance of the prepositions will be further per- 
ceived by the explanation ot a few of them. 

Gf denotes possession or belonging, an effector con< 
sequence, and other relations connected with these: as» 
*njie house of my friend;" that is, '^the house belonging 
to my friend;" **He died q/* a fever;" that is, "in conse- 
quence of a fever." 

7b, or untOy is opposed to from; as, ''He rode from 
Salisbury to Winchester." < 

Ibr indicates the cause or inotive of any action or cir- 
cumstance, &c. as, "He loves Herybr (that is, on account 
of ) her amiable qualities." 

By is generally used with reference to the cause, agent, 
means, &c.; as, "He was killed by a faU*.^' that is, "a fell 
was the cause of his being killed;" **This house wa& 
built by him;" that Js, "He was the builder of it." 

fFith denotes th<S^ act of accompanying, uniting, &.c.t 
as, "We will go tw/A you;" "They are on good terms 
mih each other." — Jfith also alludes to the instrument 
or means; as, "He was cut toith a knife." * 

M relat^to time, place, the state or manner of bein^ 
or acting, IH^ as, "He was bom in (that is, during) tb« 
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ytKt'Vf^* ^^ dwdlg te ^ ci^> «<8he lim in 

JMd is used afifcer y^rbe that imgly motioii of ^y kind: 
as^ ^'He retired into Hu^ covi^y;^ ^KDoppf r is ccaverted 

WithSi^ celateA to aometiiii^ compr^ended in any 
flace or timet ag, ^^^iWj ar« %m^wi% the house;" ^He 
l^egoi and finished his woi4 within the Usiited time." 

The sigpoification o^ toi^^loti^ is <^mo8ite to that oftoUhini 
H»f ^^^e stands wkhaut the gate:'' But it is more fre- 
queBtljr oppos^ to tri/A; as, ^^You maj go toithout me." 

The impfurt and force of the remaining prepositions 
wiU he readily understood, without a particular detail of 
thiem. We shall^ therefore, conclude this head with ob- 
serving, that there is a peculiar propriety in distin^sh- 
ing the iise pf the prepojsitions by and tvith^ which is 
observable in sentences like the following: **He walks 
with a staff by moonlight;" "He was taken by stratagem, 
and killed with a«wprd." Put the one preposition for 
the other, and say, "he walks by a staff with moonlight;" 
^•he wa^ taken with stratagem, and killed by a sword;" 
and it will appear, that they differ in signification more 
than one, at first view, would be apt to imagine. 

Some pf the prepositions have the appearance and effect 
of conjunctions; as, "w^/er their prisons were thrown 
open," &c '^Before I die;" "They made haste to be 
prepared agftinst their friends arrived:" but if the noun 
time, which is understood, hk added, they will lose their 
conjunctive form; as, "After [the time when] their pri- 
sofls," &c. 

The prepositions after, before, above, beneath, and seve- 
ral others, sometimesappear to be adverbs, and may be so 
considered: as, "They had their reward soon q/?er;'' "He 
died not longfc^orc;'' "He dwells aftot'c;" but if the nouns 
time and place be added, tb^ will lose* their adverbial 
form; as, "He died not longbefore that time,^^ &.c 

CHAPTER IX. 

• A Coi?JtrNCTiON is a part of speech ^t is chuifi^ 
used to connect sentences; so ad, out wtpo or more 
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jMteaceS) to makci but one. It sometimes compels 
onlv worcb. 

CoojuQctioos tire principally dirided into two sorls, 
the coFULATiyx ana the disjvnctxts. 

The Conjunction Copulative serres to eonneet or 
fo continue a sentence^ by expreasing an addition, a 
supposition, a cause, &e.: as, ^^He and his brother 
reside in London;'' ''I will go f^he wiU accompany 
me:" "You are ham>y, became you are good." . 

The Conjunction jDisjunctivesenFesym^only to<^o- 
oect and continue the sentence, but dso to express op- 
position of meaning in different degrees: as, ^^Th^igh 
ne was frequently reproved, y^ m did not reform;" 
**They came with her, 6«f they went away wittout 
her." . • 

The following is a list of the principal C<»gunctions. 

The Copulatwe. And, if, that, botn, then, since^ for, 
because, therefore, wherefore.. 

The DUjunctive. But, or, nor, as, than, lest, though, 
unless, either, neither, yet, notwithstanding, j^ 

^e same word is occadonal^ ivsed both as a conjunc- 
tion and as to adverb; and sometimes, as a preposition. 
^I rest then upon this argument;" then is here a con- 
junction: in the following phrase, it is an adverb; ^He 
arrived then, and not before.*' H submitted; for it was 
Vain to resist:'^ in this sentence, /br is a conjunction; 
in the next, it is a preposition; ^ne contended /ar vic- 
tory only.*' In the 4rst of tiie following sentences, since 
is a coninnction; in the second, it is a preposition; and 
in ^e third, an adverb: ^JSfinee We mast part, let us do 
it peaceably:*' «I have not seen him since that time:" 
*K)ur friendship commenced long sinceJ*^ 

Relative pron<Hut8 as well as conjunctions, serve to 
connect sentences: as, ^Blessed is tli^ man who fearetii 
the LcH-d, and keepeth dis commandments*" 

A relative pronoun possesses the force both of a jmmoun 
and a ccomective. Nay, the union by relatives is rather 
closer, than tjiat by mere conjunctions* The latter may 
form two or more sentences into one; but, by the former, 
«^eral sentences may incorporate in one and the saii;ie 
mme of a sentence. Thus, thon seest a man, and he is 



^liUfld Mmt^^ it a tenteiice consistiiig of two distinct 
ckmiei anked Iby ttecopulatiw omCrbiS, ^e oiigi tdWrni 
tiMtt seest is called Peter/' is a sentence of otte clause, 
and not Ifl^xsonpr^enaive than ih» other. 

Conjunction ^vWj often unite sentenees, when tiiejp 
arooario unite only words; as in the following instances^ 
^Dutj Mt^' mtepest foHnd i^cious indulgences;" ^Wis 
4om or folly ^vems us." Bach of these forms of ex 
pm^on> contains tw6 sentences, nainely; ^^Dutj forbids 
vicioiis indulgence^ interest forbids vicious andulgen 
ees;" "Wisdom gov,ems us, or folly governs us." 

Thou^ tho conjunction is comuoioniy used to connect 
sentences together, yet, on some occasions, it merely 
connects wmYl% not sentences; as, "The king and queen 
axB Bin amiable pair;" where the afirmation cannot refer 
to each; it being absurd to say, that the king or the queen 
only is an amiable pair. So in the instances, ^Hwo and 
two are four;" **the fifth cmd sixth volumes wilj complete 
ti^^ 9^t Pf lK)oks." Prepositions also, as before observed, 
connect words; but^ey do it to show th^ jelation which 
thA connected words have to each othen conjunctions, 
"Whep they unite words only, are designed to show the 
relations, which those words, so united, have to other 
parts of the sentence. 

As there are many conjunctions and connective phrases 
appropriated to the coupling of sentences, that are never 
employed in joining the members of a sentence; so there 
. are several conjunctions a])propriated to the latter use, 
which are never employed in the |brmer; and some tliat 
are equally adapted to both those purposes: as, again^ 
furthetj besides^ &c. of the first kind: than^ lesty tmlesg^ 
' tfkU, 90 thaty &c. of the second; and hxtt^ and^for^ there- 
fore^ &c. of the last. 

We shall close this chapter with a few observations on 
the peculiar use and advantage of the conjunctions; a 
subject which will, doubtless, give pleasure to the ingc 
nious student, and expand his views of the importance of 
his grammatical studies. 

^Relatives are not so useful in language, as conjunc* 

ticms. The former make speech more concise; the latter 

' make it more explicit. Relatives comprehend the mean- 

ingof apnmoun and conjunction coptdati^ <qQnjunction8, 



while thej cwpU sentences, may aUo express eppoeatun, 
inference^ and manj other relraoBs and dependences^ 

Till lAen b^g;an to think in a train, and to carry their 
reasonings to a considerable length, it is not {Mttbawe that 
they would make much use' of conjxin^ions, or of anj 
other ^connectives. Ignorant people, and cUklren, se- 
nerallj speak in short and separate sentences. 'Ine 
same thing; is tnu of harbarous nations: and hence un- 
cultiTateolaqgui^s are not well sup{riied witii c<mnect- 
ing particles. The Greeks were tble createst reasoners 
that ever appeared in the world; and their language, 
accordingly, abounds more than any other in oonnec< 
-tires. ' ' 

Conjuncticms are not equally m^essary in all sorts of ^ 
writing. In poetr^, where great conciseness of phrase is * 
required, and every appearance of formality avmded, 
many of them would have a bad effect. In passi<maJte , 
language too, it may be proper to omit them: oecause it 
is the nature of violent passion, to speak rather in dis« 
j^ointetLsenlences^ ^han tn the ^^ of ihlerence and 
argument. Books of aphorisms^ like the Proverbs of 
SiHomon, have few connectives; because ikty instruct, 
not by reasoning, but in detached observaticms. And 
narrative will sometimes appear very graceful, when the 
circumstances are plainly told, with scarcely any other 
conjunction than toe simple cc^lative €afm: which is 
frequently the case in the histoncal paiits of Scripture. 
When narration is full of images or events, the omission' 
of connectives may, by crowding the principal Wwds 
upon one another, ^ve U sort ai fHcture of hurry and 
tumult, and so heislSten the vivacity of description. But 
when facts are to be traced down through tneir conse- 
quences, or upwards to their causes; when the compli- 
cated designs of mankind are to be laid (^n, or conjec- 
tures offered concerning them; when the historian argues 
either for the elucidatk>n of truth, or in order to state 
the pleas and principles of contending parties;, ^ere 
will be occasion for every species of connective, as much 
as in philosophy itself. In fact, it is in argument, investi- 
gation, and science, that this part of speech is peculiarly 
^nd indispensably necessary/' 



CHAPTER X. 

Of InierfeeHona. 
lNT£Rj£(n*ieif^ are words thrown in between the 




art!'' 

Hie Bngtisk Idteriections, ag well ad those of other 
f anguages, ai^ comprised within a sAall compass. They 
are of different sorts, according to the diflferent passions 
which they serve to^ express. Those which intimate 
^earnestness or grief, aref, Oi oh! aht aim! Such as are ex- 
^pressive-rf contemjpt, KMhpish! tush! Of wonder, heigh! 
recMy! sifange!Ofc&\Ymgf hem! hoi soho! Of aversion or 
A\\9&^foh! fie! awajf! Of a call of the attentipn^ lo! bi- 
hmt! Aar^^ Of reouestinff silence, kush! histi Of salutation, 
wdcomsfi! hftU! m hall! Besides these, several others, fre- 
<(tlent in the mouths of the n»iltttude, mi^t be enume- 
rated; but, in a grammar of a cultivated tongue, it is un- 
necessary to ei^tiate on such expressions of passion, as 
are scarcely worthy g( being ranked among the brancnes 
4»f artificial language^-^iS^ the Octavo Orammar^ 

eftAPTEB XL 

OF DERIVATION. 

Seotion 1* Of the vafiaue wa^e in which worda are 

demM from one another* 

Havikg treated of 4ie different sorts of w<n^s^ aB# 
their various modificaticms, which is the first part of E^-^ 
mologjf it is now prooer to eiqdain the metiiods by which 
•ne "word is derived mm another. 

Words are der|^ed from one another in variotts yfMjH^ 

t» Substantives are derived from verbs. 
'£. Verbs are derived from snb6tantive%adjectLve8^aM^ 
soutimes from adverbs. 
B. Adjectiirea are derived from substantives. 
4. Substantives are derived from adjectives. 
iS^ Adverbs are derived from adjectives. j 
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' \* 

1. Substantives are derired from vorbs: as, from **U> 
' k)vC)^ comes "lover;" from Ho visit,' visiter;" fiwn "t0 
survive, surviver," &€• ^ 

In the following instances, and in many others, it is 
difficult to determine whether tiie verb was deduced 
from the noun, or the noun from the verb, viz, "Love, to 
love; hate, to hate; ,fear, to fear; sleep, to sleejn wi^k, 
to walk; ride, to ride; act, to act," fcc. 

^ Verbsare derived frxHnsid)8tafitives,«djective6, and 
sometimes from adverbs: as, from the substantive scdU 
comes "to salt;" from the adjective warm^ "to wann;^ 
and from the adverb /bru^an^, ^o forward." Sometim^^ 
they are formed by lengthening the vowe], pr softening 
the consonant; as, from "grass, to graze:" sometimes by 
adding m; as, from "length, to lengthen;" especially to 
adjectives: as, from '^snort, to shorten; bright, to 
bnghten.^' 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives, in the fol- 
lowing mannen Adjectives den^ng [Jenty are derived 
from substantives b^ adding w as, fnoL "Health, heaUfay^ 
wealth, wealthy; might, mi^ty," &c 

Adjectives denoting tiie matter out of wfaidi an^ thing 
IS made, are derived frMn sAstanthrea by addiag en: 
as, from <K)ak, oaken; wood, wooden; wool, wool- 
len," &c. 

Adjectives denotins; abundance are dmved from sub- 
itantives, by adding^nif/: as, fit)m ^'Joy, Joyful; sin, sin-' 
ful; fruit, fruitful,'^*c. 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but ^with some kind of 
diminution, are derived from substsntive^ by adding 
s&me: as, frtmi <^Ia^, ligjUsome^ ttJOidbLe* trovwdesome; 
toil, toilseone," &c. 

Adjectives denoting wvxt are derived from 8idb»itafi- 
ttvea, by lidding fast: as, bom '^W^;th, worthV^ss;" 
frorti "care, careless; joy, joyless," &c. 

Adjectives denotinc ukonetti are derived Srom sub- 
atetives, by adding %.* as, fr^n "Mim^ ipanl}^ earth, 
earthly; court, courtiy/' &c. 

Some adjeojms are derived from otber ad|®c^*^e8, or ^ 
/n>m substmtives, hj «ddin^ Uh to them; wnidi terndr ^ 
Mtion wh^d added to adjeeiaves, ia^pgrta dinniwlwij 9fT 
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' l^seninj^ the cmalitj: as, <<White, whitish;" i. e. some- 
what white. When added to substantiyes. it signifies 

Similitude or tendency to a characten a% ^Mphild, child - 
ish; thief, thievish." 

Some adjectives are formed from substantives or verb$, 
by adding the termination abU^ and those adjectives 
signify cajpacity: as, "Answer, answerable; to change 
changeable. ^ 

. 4. I^bstai^ves iffe'derived from adjectives, somethned 
b; lidding the terminatioa nets: as, "White, whiteness; 
swift, swiiltness^' aon^etimes by adding th or /, and 
ma&ing^ small change in some of the letters: as, ^^Long^ 
l^gtii; high, height?' « 

B, Adverbs «f quality are derived from adjectives, by 
a^ing fy^ or chan^ng le into (y; and denote the same 
<]uaJity as the adjectives from which they are derived: 
as, from *%ase," comes "basely;" from **slow, slowly;^^ 
fr^m «ahle, ably." -^ 

Theitt are so many other ways of deriving words from 
4im asotfaer, that it would be extremely difficult, and 
nearly imposs^le, to ennmwate them* Tlie primitive 
vrtft&s rfany language ar^vcry few; the derivatives form 
much tiie greater numbed A few more instances only 
can be given here. 

6<Mne substantives are derived from other substantives, 
by adding the terminations hood.or htad^ ship, ery, wick, 
nek, dotn, tan, meat, and age, 

Sul^tantrves ending in /^c? or head, are such as signify 
character- or qualities: as, *'jVlanhood, knighthood, false- 
hood," &tr. 

Substantives ending in 8hip,nrt those that signify office^ 
einjAoyment, state, or condition: as, <*Ijordship, steward-^ 
shitif, partnerflfeip," &c. Some substantives in shtp, are 
derr<redfrdm a^#tives: as, "Hard, hardship," &c. 

Substantives which end in ery, signify action or habit: 
ail. *^avery, foolery, T)nideijr,^' &c. Some substantives 
of ftts sort come from adjectives; as, '*Brave, bravery,^ 

Substantives ending In unck, rkk, and Awi,^enote tfo- 
riftnion, jurisdiction, or condition: &,.^BaiHwick| bi8ho|K 
lidk, HngdooJ, dukedom, fi^edom,^' &c. 

-r ^ ^^ 
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Substantives which en3 in ton, are those that signify 
profession; as^ '^Physician, musician," &c. Those that -^ 
end in meat and a^e^ come generally from the R-each^ 
and ccmurnonly signify the act or haoiti asy ^'Command- 
ment, usage.'' 

Some substantives endidg in ard, are derived from 
verbs or adjectives, and denote character or haUt: as^ 
•*Drunk, drunkard; dote, dotaid." I 

Some substantives have the form <^ diminutives; butt 
these are not many. Thej are formifl bj adding the 
termination?, A:tri, Hng^ ingy ock^ «f, and the like: as, 
*<Lamb, lambkin; goose, ffosliikg; duck, duckling; hill, 
hillock; 'cock, cockerel," &c. J 

* That part of derivation which consists in traciiu; Eog- * 
lish words to the Saxon, Greek, Ladn, French, and odier i 
languages, must be omitted, as the Bi^lnh scholar is not 1 
supposed to be acquainted with these languagi®. Tlie ^ 
best English dictionaries will, however, Ornish, some in» 
formation on this head, to those who are desirous of ob* 
taining it. The learned Home Tooke, in his ^Diversions 
of- Purley," has given'an ingenious account of the deri- 
vation and meaning of man j of the adverbs, conjunction^ i 
and preposi^tions. ' ' 

It IS highly probable l^t the system of this acute gram- 
marian, is founded in trutii; and that 4dveii>s, prej^i- 
tions, and conjunctions, are corruptions or abbreviations 
of other parts of speech. But as many of them are derived 
from obsolete words in oar own language, or from words 
in kindred languages, the "radical meaning of which i^ 
therefore, either obscure, or generally unknown; as the 
system of this very able etymolo^t is not universally 
admittedr and as, by long prescnption, whaiever may 
have been their origm, the words in ouestion appear to 
have acquired a title to the rank of custinct species; it 
seems proper to consider them, as such, m an elementary 
treatise dt grammar: especially as this plan coincides 
with that, by which other languages must ne tau^t; and 
will render ^e study of them less intricate. It is of 
small moment, by what names and classification an^e da^ 
tinguish these words, provided their meaning and use 
are well understooj^I A philosophical consideration of 
«the subject, mayj with great propriety, be Entered upoa 
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hj the grammatical student, when his knowledge and 
judgment become more improred. 

Sbotiok 2« «^ akeieh of the iitps^ by which the E*igUah 
Idtnguage has dsen to it^ present $ta$e of refinement. 

Before we conclude the subject of derivation, it will 
probably be gradfying to the curious scholar, to be in- 
formed of some particulars respecting the origin of the 
Knglish language, and the rarious natipns to which it is 
mdebted for the copimisness, elegance, and refinement, 
which it has now attained. 

'^When the ancient Brittms were so harassed and 
ojppressed bj l&e invasions of their northern neighbours, 
the &;ots and Picts, that their sittkation was trmv mise* 
rable, they sent an embassy (about the middle of the fifth 
eentury) to the Samons, a warlike people inhabiting the 
nortii of Germany, with solicitations for»speedy relief. 
The Saxons accordingly came over to Britam, and were 
successful in repelling the incursions of the Scots and 
Picts; but seeing the weak and defenceless state of the 
Britons, they resolved to take advantage of it; and at 
lei^^di estabushed themselves in the greater part of South- 
Britain, after bavins dispossessed the originiu inhabitants. 

**Frem these barbarians, who founded several petty 
kingdoms in this island, and introduced their own laws, 
language, and mAnners, is derived the groundwork of 
theEng^lish language; which, even in its present state of 




displays very conspicuous 
Saxon (H-iginal. 

^The Saxons did not long remain in quiet possession of 
the kingdom; for before Ihe middle of the^mth century, 
the Danes, a hardy and adventurous nation, who had long 
infested the northern seas with their piracies, began to 
ravage ike Englbh coasts. Their first attempts were, 
in general, attended with such success, that they were 
encouraged to a renewal of their ravages; till, at length, 
in the beginningof the eleventh century, they made them- 
selves masters of ^e greater part of England. 
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^Thougjh the periody during which these inTiuienp 
occupied the Engltsh thitme^ waft very short, not greatly 
exceeding half a century, it is Ughly probable that some 
change was introduced by them into^ langm^e sp^en 
bjr those, whom they haq subduedt but thi« change can- 
not be supposed to haye been yerj considerable, as the 
Danish and Saxon languages- arose from one common 
source, the Gothic being iw parent of both. 

^The next conc^uerors of this kingdom, after the Dane^ 
were the Normans, who, in the year 1066, introduced 
their leader William to the possession of the Engltsh 
throne. This piince, soon after his accession, endeavour- 
ed to bring his own language (the N<Nrm&n^6^ch) into 
use among hia new subjects; but his effbrtj^ were noiyeiy 
»ue«essfuf, as the Sapcons entertatned a ffreat anti}>athj 
to these haughty foreigners* In process oftime, however^ 
many Nrnman words and phrases were incorporated intm 
the §axon lan^ua^ but its general form and construe^ 
tton still remained the same. 

**From the Conquest to the Reformation, the language 
continued to receive occasional ajccessions of foreign 
word's, till it acquired such a degree of eopiewesness and 
strength, as to render it susceptible of that pc^sh, which 
it has received from writers of taste and genius, in the 
last and present centuiies. During this period, ^e 
learned have enridied it with many significant eiqN*e»- 
sions, drawn from the treasurer ot &reek and Romaa 
literature; the ingenious and the fiEishionable have im- 
ported occasional supplies of French, Spanish, Italian, 
and German words, gleaned during their foreign excur- 
sions; and the connexions ¥Fhich we maintain, throu^ 
the medium of government and commerce, %vitR many 
remote nations, have made some additions to our native 
vocabulary. 

**In this manner did the ancient language of the An^lo- 
Saxons proceed, through the various stages of innovation, 
and the several gradations ef refinement, to the ^Mina- 
f ion of thepresent En^ish tongue." 

See the Twelfth chapter of the Octavo Grammar. 
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" PART III. 

SYNTAX. 

The third part of grammar is Syntax, which treats 
of the agreement and construction of words in a sen- 
tence. - * 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, forming a 
t»)mp1ete sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and compounds 

A simple sentence has in.it but one subject, apd 
one finite* verb: as, *^Life is short" 

Ay compouad sentence consists of two or more 
simple sentences connected together: as, "Life is 
short, and art is long;" "Idleness produces want, 
vice, and misery." 

As sentences themselves are divided into simple and 
compound^ so the members of sentences may be divided 
likewise into simple and compound members: for whole 
sentences, whether simple or compounded, may become 
members^ other sentences^ by means of some additional 
c(mnexion; as in the following example: '^The ox know- 
eth bis owner, and the ass his master's crib; but Israel 
doth not know, my people do n(^ consider." This sen- 
tence consists of two compounded members, each of 
which is subdivided into two simple members, which are 
properly called clauses. 

There are three sorts of simple sentences; the explica- 
tive^ or explaining; the interrogative^ or asking; the im- 
perative, or commanding. 

An explicative sentence is when a thing is said to be 
or not to be, to do or not to do, to suifer or not to suffer, 
in a direct mannen as, ''I am; thou writest; Thomas is 
loved." If the sentence be negative, the adverb not is 
placed after Ibe auxiliary, or after the verb itself when 
it has no auxUiary: as, "I did not. touch him;" or, '^J 
touched l^m not" 

* Finite verbs are tbote to vrliieh nomber and pcrscm aj^rtaih. Verbe i» th« 
infinitive mood have ito nppect to nnnber or person. 

h9i 
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In an interrogative sentence, or when a question is 
asked^ tlie nominative case follows the principal verb or 
the auxiliarj: as, *'Wa8 it he?'* *<Did Alexander conquer 
the Persians?" 

In an impenrtive sentence, when a thing is commanded 
to be, to do, to suffer, or not, the nominative case likewise 
follows the verb or the auxiliary: as, "Gk), thou traitor!*^ 
'*Do thou cof "Haste je away:" unless the verb te be 
used; as, *'Let us be gone." 

A phrase is two or more words rightly put togje^^ 
ther^ making sometimes part of a seateQce, and 
sometimes a whole sentence. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are, the 
subject, the attribute, and the omect. 

The subject is the thin^ chiefly spoken of; the at- 
tribute is the thing or action affirmed or denied of itj 
and rthe object is the thing affected by'such action- 

The nominative denotes the subject, and usually 
goes before the verb or attribute; an>d the word or 
phrase, denoting the object, follows the verb; as, 
*'A wise man governs his passions/' Here, a wist 
man is the subject; governs^ the attribute, or thing 
affirmed ; and /u« /)As^'on9, the object. 

Syntax principally consists of two parts, Ckmcord 
and Government, 

Concord is the agreement which one word has with 
another, in gender, number, case, or person. 

Government is that power which one part of speech 
has over another, in directing its mood, tense, Or case. 

To produce the agreement and right disposition oT 
i^ords in a sentence, the following rules and obser- 
vations should be carefully studied. 



RULE L 

A Verb must agree with its nominative c^se, itt 
number and person: as, *'I le^rn;*' **Thou art im- 
l^roved;'* ^*Tne birds sing.'* 

The following are a few instances of the violation of 
this rule. "What signifies good opinions, when our pAc^ 
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ttee 1ft bad?^^ <%h«*r iign^^ ^'Tke^s two w tfrr^ of 
i»9 who hate «een Ae nwrfc;^ ^*AfSte ^MiP ••We ftihj 
mppo^ titefe was mor« hnposlorg thi&n ones'^ •Hhef e were 
lam^^ ^I bATe c^nnridered what have been aatd on both 
sdesm ihk controver^:'* "what hM been said.'' •*!!' 
thou wouid be heaHhy, Ihre temperately" <*if thou 
tbofuldstP <<Thou ge«ft how Httle has been dones" *Hhou 
seest.^^ "Though thou cannot do much for the cause, thou 
maj and should do sometiiing:" '^canst tiot^ mat/st^ and 
shaiddst,^^ '*Full tftany a flower are born to butsh un- 
seen:'' ''is born.'*' "A confonnity of inclinations and 
qualities ^epare us for friendship:'' ''prepares us." "A 
variety of blessings have been conferred upon us:" '^hm 
been.'^ **In jwety and virtue consist the happiness of 
ttian;'^ "consists^ "To these precepts are subjoined % 
copious selecti<ai of rules and maxims:" ^Hs subjoined." 

-:^.* The iniinifeive nu>od. or paii; of a sentence, is some- 
times put as the, nominative case to the verb: as, "To see 
the sun w pleasant;" '*To be good//5 to be liappj;^«*A 
desire to excel others in learning and virtue is commen<(- 
able;" "That warm cliftiates should accelerate the growtii 
Qf the human body, and shorten its duration, is Yi^ry rea- 
j^^able to believe;" **To be temperate in eating and 
dfinking, to use exercise la the open air, and to preserve 
the mind free from tumultuous emotions, are tlie best 
preservatives of health." 

•^ 2.. Every verb, except in the infinitive mood, or the 
paiticipte, ought to have a nominative case, either ex^ 
pressea or implied: as, "Awake; arise;" that is, "Awake 
ye; arise ye."< • * 

We shall h^e add some examples of inaccuracy^ in 
tiie use of the verb without its nominative case. "As it 
hath pleased him of his goodness to rive you safb dell 
verknce, and hath preserved you in the great danger," 
4tc. The verb "hath preserved^^^ has here no nominatirfe 
casfe, for it cannot be properly supplied by the preceding 
word, '^him^^^ whibh is in the objective case. It ought to 
ie, ^*and as he hath preserved you;" or leather, "and tt^ 
preserve you." "If the calm in which he Was bom, anS 

* The chief practical notes under each Bale, are regularhr numbered* in ordei^ 
\S^ wake thtm correspond to Uie exanplea 11 tUe vohuoe or Saeroliee. 
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fksted 90 long, had continued;'' ^'and which lasted," &c. 
^niieae we have extracted from an historian of undoubted 
(Credit, and are the same that were practised,'' &c.; ^^and 
iheV are the same." ^^A-man whose inclinations led him 
to be corrupt, and had great abilities to manase the bu- 
siness;" <^and who had," &c. ^A cl<md gathenng in Hat 
narth; ^hich we have helped to raise^ and may quieklj 
break in a storm upon our heads;" ^^aad wJiieh may 
<juickly," 

•^. Every nominative case, excegt the case absolute, 
and when an address is made to a person, sliould belong 
t» some verb, either expressed or implied: as, "Who 
wrote this book?" ** James;" that is, 'Slames wrote it" 
**To whom thu^ Adam," that is, ^poke.'^- 

One or two instances of the improper use of the noroi^ 
•native case, without any verb, expressed or implied, to 
answer it, may be sufficient to illustrate the usefulness 
of the preceding observation. 

^'IFJiich rule^ if it had been observed, a neighbouring 
prince would have wai;^ed a sreat deal of that incetiae 
which hath been offered up to nim." The pronoun it is 
here the nominative case to the verb "observed;" and 
which rulcj is left by itself, a nominative case without 
any verb following it This form of expression, thou^ 
improper, is very common. It ought to be, '^Jf this rule 
had been observed," &c. "J/oti, tiiough he has grei^ 
variety of thoughts, and such from whicn otliers as well 
as himself might receive profit and delight, yet they ar^; 
all within his own breast." In this sentence, the nomi- 
native mctn stands alone and unconnected with any verb, 
either expressed en* implied.^ It should be, ^'Though man 
has great variety," &c. ' 

^ 4. When a verb comes between two nouns, either of 
which may be understood as the subject of the affirmation, 
|t may agree with either of them: but some regard must 
be had to that which is more naturally the subject of it^ 
a^ also to that which stands next to the verb: as, <<His 
meat was locusts and wild honey;'V^^*A great cause of 
the low state of industry were the restraint put upon it;" 
<^The wages of sin is death," 

*^5. When*the nominative case has no personal tense of 
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i,,ve?b,but is jmt before % pM;^tpl0^ kidepeiidentlT on 
the rest irf* the gentenoey k it called the case absoiut)^: 
as, ^Sbame beins lost^ all virtae is lost;'3i(<^Tfaat ha^inji; 

' bee^ diseas^ed W9g «go, ^lere is no eccasien to resante 
ii" 

^^As in the;itse ^the case absoiute, the case is, in Eng- 
lish, always the nominadYeKlhe followhue example is er- 
rimeousy io m^ikine it the (^oective. *^Ssl<Hnon was of 
this mind; and I mnre nodoabt he made as wise and true 
proverbs, as any body haa done since; him only excepted, 
who was a mum gp?eater and wiser man than Solomon.** 

■* It slumld be> **Ae only excepted." 






"^^he nominative, case is commonly placed before the 
verb; but sometimes it is put after tne verb^if it is a 
simple tensed and between the auxiliary, and the verb or 
participle, if a compound tense: as, 

1st, When a question is asked, a command given, or a 
wish expressed: as, **Confide8t thou in me?" "Read thou;" 
^Ifeiyst tho» be happy!" <*Lon^ live the King!" 

Stf* When a supposition is made without the conjunc- 
tion if: as, *Wcre it not for this;" "Ha<! I been there." 

Sd, When a verb neuter is used: as, K)n a sudden 
appeared the king." 

4th, When the verb is preceded by the adverbs, here, 
therCf theriy thence., hence^ tkus^ &c.: as, **llere am I;" 
"There was he slain;" "Then cometh the end;" "Thence 
ariseth his grief;" "Hence proceeds his anger;" "Thus 
was the affair settled." 

5th, When a sentence depends #n neither or nor^ so as 
to be coupled with another sentence: as, "Ye sliall not 
eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die," 

Some grammarians assert, that the phrases, a» follows^ 
as appears^ form what are called impersonal verbs; and • 
sliould, therefore, be confined to the singular number: as., 
**Thc arguments advanced were nearly as foUowsf*^ 
**The positions were as appears incontrovertible:" that is^ 
**a8 it follows," "as it appears." If we give (say they) 
the sentence a different turn, and instead of a«, say *e«rA 
as, the verb is no longer terined iinpersonal; but properly 
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a^ees with its nominative, in the plural numben a% 
"The ailments advano^d were nearly such asfoSow^^ 
**'rhe pQsitiona were mch a$ appear incoDtrovertible,'^''^ 
They who (ioubt the accuracy of Horne Tooke's state- 
ment, "That OBj however and wl^never used in English, 
means the same as i7, or /Aol^ or mhich^'*^ and who are not 
satisfied ^e^er the verbs, in the sentence first met- 
tioned, should be in the sitf^ular or the plural number, 
may vary the form of e3q)res8ion. Thus, the sense of the 
preceding sentences, may be conveyed in the following 
terras. "The arguments advamcctd were nearly of the 
following nature;" "The following are nearly the aigu- 
ments which were advanced;" "The arguments advancd[ 
were nearly those which follow:" **It appears that the 
positions were incontrovertible;" "That Ae positions 
were incontrovertible is apparent;" "The positions were 
apparently incontrovertible. " See the Octovo 6nEmm;5$'; 
the note under Rule I, 

RULE II. 

Two or more nouns, &c. in the singular numter^ 
joined together by a copulathre conjunction, expressf 
ed or understood, must have verbs, nouns, ana pro* 
nouns, agreeing with them in^^the plural number; as, 
^* Socrates and Plato were wise; tkty wete the most 
eminent philosophers of Greece;" '<The suij Uiat 
rolls over our heads, the food that we receive, the 
rest that we enjoy, daily admonish us o£ a superior 
and superintending power, "t 

This rule is often viol^ed^^me instances of which 
are annexed. *'And so was also James and John the sons 
of Zebedee, who were partners with Simon;" "and so 

* These gnunmarians are gtfppcHted by generic usage, and by the authority of 
an eminent>«ritic on language uid composition. "When a verb is used impenMHi 
ally," says Dr. Campbdl in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, ''it ought undoabtedly te 
be in tte singular number, whether the neuter pr(Mioun be expressed or under 
stood. For this reason, analogy and usage favour this ipodte of expression: **Ttit 
conditions of the agreement were aa fMowt;'* and not, as follow. A few late 
writers have inconsiderately sAoptbA this last form, throu^ a mistake of Uke 
construction. For the same reason, we ought to say. "I shall consider his cen- 
sures so ftur only m eoneenu my friend's conduct;*' and not 'so far as concern^ 

t See the exupHons to this rule, at p. 46 pf the JT^; 12th edition. 
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were also." ^All joy, tranquilliijr, and peace, even (w 
eyer and ever, doth a well;" ^dweU for ever." ^By whose 
power all good and evil is distributed;" ^ora distributed/' 
^^Their love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now pe- 
rished;" ^nre perished." **The thoughtless and intem- 
perate enjoyment of pleasure, the criniinal abuse of it, 
and the forgetfulpess of our being accountable creatures, 
obliterates every serious thoug^ of the proper business 
of life, and effaces the sense S. religion and of Gk)d;" It 
ought to be, *'oWi^cra/c,". and '^effaceJ^^ 
\ 1. When the nouns are ne^ly related, or scarcely dis- 
^nguishable in sense, and sometimes even when they are 
very different, some authors have thought it allowalile to 
put the verbs,' nouns, and pronouns, in the singular num- 
ben as, '^Tranquillity and peace dwells there;" "Igno- 
ranc^and nefflieence nas produced the effect;" ^The dis- 
comfiture ano ^mighter was very great." But it is evi- 
dently contrary to the first principles of grammar, to 
consider two distinct ideas as one, however nice may be 
their shades of difference: and if there be no difference, 
one of them must be superfluous, and ought to be rejected. 4. 

To support the above construction, it is said, that the 
verb may be ilnderatood as applied to each of the pre- 
ceding teriAs; ad in the following example. ^Sand, and 
salt, and a massif inm, ia easier to Dear than a man 
v«rithout understanding." But besides the confusion, and 
the latitude of a|[^ica^n, which such a construction 
would introduce, it appears to be more proper and ana- 
logical, in cases where the verb is intended to be applied 
to any one of the terms, to make use of the disjunctive 
conjunction, which grammatically refers the verb to one 
or other of the preening terms in a separate view. To 
preserve the distinctive u|es of the copulative and dis- 
junctive conjunctions, would render the rules precise, 
consistent, and intelli^ble. Dr. Blair very justly ob* 
Serves, that *^two or more substantives, joined by a copu- 
lative, must ahoays require the verb or pronoun to which 
they refer, to be placed in the plural number." 

£. In many complex sentences, it is difficult for learn* 
ers to determine, w^hether one or moi^e of the clauses are 
to be considered as the nominative case; and conse- 
quently, whether the verb should be in the singular ox 



the plural number. We shall, therefore, set down a 
nuiftber of varied examples t/[ Hm natttre, which ma j 
serve as seme getreniment to the scholar^ with reject 
to sentenees of a similar construction. ^Prosperity, with 
hnmilitj, renders its possessor truly amiable." ^'The 
ship, with all her fomiture, wob destroyed.'' **Not only 
his estate^ his reputation too has sofferefl by his miscon- 
duct." *<The general also, in comunction with the offi- 
cers, has applied for redress." **He cannot be justified; 
for it is true, that ihm prince, as well as l^e people, we^ 
nlameworthy." **The king, with his lifeguard, ms ju^ 
passed through the village. " **In the mfutual infiuencif 
of body and soul, th^rc t«;a wisdom, a wonderfiit wis- 
dom, which we cannot fathom." **Virtue, honour, nay, 
even seW-interest, conspire to recommend the measure." 
*'Pati*iotism, morality, every puWic and private consider- 
ation, dwnand our submission to just and lawful govern- 
ment" "Nothing delights me so much as the works of 
nature." 

In support of such forms of expression as the following, 
we see the authority of Hume, fticstley, and other writ- 
ers; and we annex them for the reader's consideratian* 
"A long course of time, with a variety of accidents and 
circumstances, are requisite to produce those revolutions." 
**The king, with the lords ancf common^, form an excel- 
lent frame of government. " *<Th^ side A, wifli the sides 
B and C, compose the triangle." '^The'fire eommunicated 
itself to the bed, which,, with the furniture of the room, 
and a valuable library, were all entirety consumed." it 
is, however, proper to observe, that these modes of ex- 
preswon do not ap^r to be warranted by the just prin- 
c^es of construction. The words, '*Along course of 
time,^' "The king," '<The side A," and* ^^which," are 
the true nominatives to the respective verbs, fn the last 
eatfuaple^ the word aM should be expunged. A^ ^e pre- 
position tvith governs the objecthe case hi Endish; and, 
if translated into Latin, would govern the ablative case, 
it h manifest, that the clauses ffllowir^ with, in the pre- 
ceding sentences, cannot form any part of the nottiinaiivg 
case. They cannot be at the same time in the ohjective 
and <he nominative cases. The following sentence ap- 
pears to be unexceptionable; and may serve to explain 
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the others.. *^11ie lords and commons are essenthJ' 
iiranches of the British constitution; the king, with theuu 
forms an excellent frame of government.*** 
«- 3. If the singular nouns ana pronouns, which are ioineS 
tc^ther bj a copulative conjunction, be of several per- 
son?, in making the plural pronoun, agree with them in 
person, tiie second person takes place of iht third, and 
the first of both: as, ^James,and thou, and I, are attached 
to our country." "Thou and he shared it between you.'V 

RULE III. 

The (tonmnction disjunctive has an effect contrary 
to thcit of the conjunction copulative; for as the verb,, 
noun, or pronoun, is referred to the preceding terms 
taken separately, it must be in the singular number: 
as, ^^Ignorance or negligence has caused this mis- 
take;** "John, James, or Joseph, intmds to accom- 
pany me;** "There w, in many minds, neither 
knowledge nor understanding. " 

The following sentences are variations from this rule: 
"A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, 
als well as read them in a description;" '^read t7.'^ "Nei» 
ther character nor dialogue were yet understood;" "t^a* 
yet." *'It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon or a 
satire do not carry in them robbery or murder;" ^^does 
not carry in i^" "Death, or some worse misfortune, soon 
divide them." It ought to be "rfivirfc*." 
V. 1. When lingular pronouns, or a noun and pronoun* 
of different persons, are disjunctively connected, the verb 
nu^t affl'ce with that person which is placed nearest to 
it: a% ^5 or thou art to blame;" "Thou or I am in fault;*t^ 
**!, or thou» or he, is the author of it;" "George or I am 
the persop." But it would be better to say; "Either I am 
to blame, or thou art,'* &c. 
^2. When a disjunctive occurs between a singular noun^ 




* Though Ui»coiiatfueil6ii.wffi opt adnit o£ a pMinl voft, the stattaiu^ wgtfl^ 
certainly stand better ttaiiB: "Tin king, tlie'toitli, ana the eommm^fsrm 4A<^ 
teUeatcooitltotkMi.'* . ' ^ 

M 
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fended by it.*' But in this ease, the plural nounpr pro- 
noan, w)ien it can conveniently be done, should be placed 
next to the verb. ^^^ 

RULE IV. 

A noun of mtiltitude^ or signifying many, may 
liavc a verb or pronoun agreeing with it, either of 
the singular or plural number^ yet not without re* 
gard to the import of the word, as conveying unity 
or plurality of idea: as. The meeting urns large;" 
"The parliament is dissolved;" **The nation is pow- 
erful;" "My people do not consider: they have not 
known me;" "The multitude eagerly pursue plea- 
sure, as their chief good;" "The council were divided 
in their sentiments. ' 

We ought to consider whether the term will imme- 
diately suggest the idea of the number it represents, or 
whether it exhibits to the mind the idea of tne whole as 
one thing. In the former case, the verb ought to be plu- 
ral; in the latter, it ou^t to be singular. Tnus, it seeran 
improper to say, "The peasantry goes barefoot, and the 
middle sort makes use of wooden shoes." It would be 
better to say, "Tlie peasantry go barefoot, and the middle 
sort make use,'' &c. because the idea in both these cases, 
is that of a number. On the contrary, there is a harsh- 
ness in the following sentences, in w^ich nouns of num- 
ber have verbs plural; because the ideas they represent 
seem not, to be sufficiently divided in the mind. "The 
court of Rome were not without solicitude." "The house 
of commons were of small weight " "The house of lords 
tpere so much influenced by these reasons." "Stephen's 

f>arty were entirely broken up by the captivity oi their 
eader," "An army of twenty-four thousand were assem- 
bled." "What reason have the church of Rome for pro- 
ceeding in this manneif " "There is indeed no constitu- 
tion so tame and careless of their own defence." "All 
the virtues of mankind are to be counted upon a few . 
fingers, but his follies and vices are innumerable." ]p$ 
not mankind in this place ja noun of multitude, and sncb'. 
as requires th6 pronoun referring to it to be in the pbnlt} 
number, their? 
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RULE V. 

Pronouns must always agree with their antecedents, 
und the nouns for which they stand, in gender and 
fiumber: as, **This is the friend whorn I love;" **That 
is the vice which I hate;" *'The king and the queen 
had put on thdr rohes', **The moon appears, and she 
shines, but the light is not her own." 

The relative is of the same person as the anteced- 
ent, and the verb agrees with it accordingly : as, "Thou 
who lovest wisdom;" **I who speak from experience.*' 

. Of this rule there are many violations to be met with; a 
few of which, may be sufficient to put the learner on his 
guard. ^^Uach of the sexes should keep within Us parti- 
cular bounds, and content themselves with the advantages 
of their particular districts:" better thus: **The sexes 
should keep within their particular bounds," &c. *'Can 
any one, on their entrance into the world, be fully secure 
that they shall not be deceived?" ^'on his entrance," and 
"that he shall." "One should not think too favounably of 
ourselves;" "of one*s selfy "He had one acquaintance 
which poisoned his principles;" ^^who poisoned." 
*- Every relative must have an antecedent to which it 
refers, either expressed or implied: as, ^*Who is fatal to 
others is so to hunself;" that is, "/Ae man who is fatal to 
others.'^ 

^ TPTwj whichj whatf and the relative that^ though in tlie 
objective case, are always placed before the verb; as are 
also their compounds, tohoever^ whosoever, &c.; as, "He 
whom ye seek;"%if *This is what, or the thing which, 01 
that vou want;" "Whomsoever you please to appoint." 
Tvhat is sometimes applied, in a manner which appears 
to be exceptionable: as, "All fevers, except what are 
called nervous," &c. It would at least be better to say, 
"ex<;ept those wMch are called nervous." 
*-4% Personal pronouns being used to supply the place of 
the noun, are not employed in the same part of a sentence 
as the noun which they represent; for it would be im- 
proper to say, "The king he is just;" "I saw her the 
queen;'^"The men they were there;" "Many words ^Aaw 
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darken sroech;" **Mj banks they are fumiahed with 
bees.'* These personala are anpernuous, as there is not 
the least occasion for a substitute in the same part where 
the principal word is present. The nominatiTe case th^y 
in the following sentence, is also superfluous^ ^Who, in- 
stead of going jd>out dmne good^ they are perpetually m- 
tent upon doing mischief.^ - - 

~£. The pronoun that is fre<j[uentlj applied to persons as 
well as to things; but after an adjective in the superlative 
degree, and after the pronominal adjectiye «a»}«^ it is 
generally used in preference to who or which: as,HQharks 
XII. king of Sweden, ^as one of the greatest ma^meii 
that the wcnrld ever saw;'' Kilataline's rollowers were the 
most profligate that could be iisund in any city." ^e is 
the same man that we saw before.'^ JHiibre are cases 
wherein we cannot conveniently di^^etise with this rela- 
tive as applied to persons: as first, a£Ler who the inter^ 
roigative; *«Who that hal any S6nse of n^igioni^ would 
have 4irfftted thus?" Secondly^ivh^npersaBisimakelmta 
part of Sie antecedent; ^^The woman, and the estate^ iAntf 
became his portion ivere too much for his nMwIenttiOn.'^ 
In nckber ^ these eliiMiples could imy ether relative 
have been used. 

^ 3. The pronouns ti>At>Asidevfr, whoBoeiber^ mA the like, 
are el^gantiy divided by the interpositicm o€ tiie ctifTres- 
Bonding substantives: "Uius, ^^On whichs^ver side ^e 
King c«6t his ^es;" would have sounded better, if writ- 
ten, ''On which side soever," &c.< 
*M. Many persons are apt, in conversation, to |r(it the ob- 
jective case of the personal pronouns, in the place of thew 
and thage: as, ''Give me them books;'' instead t/l^^those 
books." We may sen^etimes find this fault even in writ- 
ing: as, "Observe them three there." We also frequently 
meet with those instead of Mey, at the beginning of a 
sentence, and where there is no particular reference to 
an antecedentjsas, ^^Thase that sow in tears, sonietimed 
reap in joy." They that, or they who sow in tears. 

It is not, however, always easy to Hty, whether a per- 
s(mal pronoun or a demonstrative is prererable, in certain ' 
constructions. "We are not unacquainted with the ca- 
lumny of them [or those] who <^nly make use of t)v9 
wannest professions." 
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'*-5. In some dialects, tiie word what is improperl j iise<f 
for thaiy and sometimes we find it in this sense m writing: 
"They will never believe but what I have been entirely 
to blame."^ ^fl am not satisfied but what," &c. instead of 
"but that.^ The word somewhat^ in the following sen- 
tence, seems to be used iiftproperiy. "These punish- 
ments seem to liave been exercised in somewnat an 
arbitrary manney," Sometimes we read, *'In somewhat 
ofc" The meaning is, "in a manner which is in some re- 
acts arbitrary.'^ 

6. The pronoun relative wluo is so much appropiated - 
to perstms, that there is generally harshness in the appli- 
cation of it, except to the proper names of persons, or the 
^neral terms man, toonum^ &c. A term which only 
implies the idea of persons, and expresses them by some 
cii'cumstance or epithet, will hardly authorize the use of 
it: as, "That faction in England z^^Aomost jjowerfuUy 
opposed his arbitrary pretensions," "That faction which^^ 
would have been better; and tiie same remark will serve 
for tiie following examples: "France, who was in alliance 
with Sweden." "The court, m?Ao," &c. "The cavalry 
who^^^ &c. "The cities who aspired at liberty." ''That 
jwuiy among us zi^Ao," &c. "The family whom they con- 
sider as usurpers." 

In some cases it may be doubtful, whether this pronoun 
is prc^rly applied or not: as, **The number of substan- 
tial inhabitants with whom some cities abound." For 
when a term directly and necessarily implies persons, it 
may in many cases claim the personal relative. *'None 
of the company whom he most afiected, could cure him 
of the melancholy under which he laboured." The word 
acquaintance may have the same construction, 

7. We hardly consider little children as persons, be- 
eauseUiat term gives us the idea of reason and reflection: 
and therefore the application of the personal relative who^ 
in this case, s^ems to be harsh: ^'A child e^Ao." It is 
still more impropi^rly applied to animals: '*A lake fre- 
quented by that fowl whom nature has taught to dip the 
wing in water." 

•*- 8. Wiien the name of a person is used merely as a 
name, and it does not refer to the person, the pronoun 
who ought not to be apiriied* "It is no wonder if such a 
M3 ' 
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iMD did Bot«iMc.fllfliecoutTif q«MlBU«^«th, te^Jba 
was %tti4ui«(ber ttame fbrpiidmine tad «e<m«iij.^ B(^^ 
thus; ^Mudiate nane was but aoother w«rd ibr prttdeirae,^ 
Ajc^G^e word who9t hegaoM likefnse to be restricted t» 
peraono; yet it is not done so renomllj, bat tiuit ^ood 
writei% even in prose^ use it meii spei^ng of thu^. 
The coBStmctioii is not, hawever, generall j pleasing^ 
as we naj see in the folknritig instanoes: ^rleasure, 
whose nature," &c. ^K3ail ererjr prDditctloii, whose |Mirts 
and whoit natore," &c. 

«^ In ime case, however, custom authcttizes us to use 
tohkhf with respect to persons; and liuit is when we want 
to distinguish one person of two, or a particular person 
among a number ot others. We should then say, ^nl^eh 
of the two," or ^^Which of tiiem, is he or sheP^^C 
^^. As the pronoun relative hi^ no dis^netion of num- 
ber, we sometimes find an ambiettitj in die use of it: its, 
when we say, ^The disci]^es of Cnrist, whom we imitate;^ 
we may mean the imitatioii either of Christ, or of his 
disoiplesN/The accuracy and clearness of Ihe sentence, 
de|>end very much upon the proper and determinate u^e 
of the relative, so that it may readily present its ante- 
cedent to the mind of the hearer -or reader, without any 
obscurity or fimbiguity, 

^ 10. it u audi/ tooy, are often, after the manner of Ae 
French, used in a plural construction, and by some of our 
best writers: as, ^^It u either a few great men who decide 
for the whole, or it is the rabble iSat fdlow a seditious 
rmgleaden" ^'H is tiiey that are tlie real authors, though 
t}\B soldiers are the actors of the revolution;" ^ft ttims 
the heretics that fir^ began to rail," &c.r^'7^ these 
that early taint the female mind." This license in4he 
c&Bstraction of it t>, (if it be prc^)er to admit it at all,) 
has, however, been certainly almsed in the following sen- 
tence, which is thereby nuule a very itwkward one. ^t 
is wonderful the very few accidents, wluch^ in several 
years, faa)^>en from this prac^ce." 
^11. The interjedions OJ Oh! and ^h! require the oib- 
jective case of a pronoun in the first person after th^n: 
as, K> me! Oh me! Ah me!" But the nominative case 
in Ihe second person: as, ^H) thou persecutor!" 'K>h ye 
hypocrites!" ''O thou, who dwellest," &c. , 
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The AMter j^roBOtm, bjr «iidkHafec«fiirt» tteBag- 
lish hogniage^ is frequmtlj joiaed ib esplniAnrj MUtsD- 
ces, wita a noun or pFonoim^f the maieiiliQe oT'fcmimne 

Senden as, *^t was I;" ^It was the nan or woman that 
id it^' 

The neuter .pronoun it is sometimes emitted and «n- 
derstoo<j^ thus we saj,^As afmearsy as feHon^ fer ^As 
it aroears, as it follows;" ana ^Maj Ibe," lor ^^It naj 
be." 

The. n^iter {>ronoua ii is smnetimes €mplojed to ex- 
press; 

la^ The Bttl:ject of ^y ^scourse w intfidrj: m* ^*A 
hafMoened On a summer'^ daj;" ^'Who is U thatoails on 

^, The state or condition of any person or thing: as, 
«How is U with jou?^' 

Sd, The thing, whatever it be, that is the^^aose of anj 
c^ffect or eventy w any person considered nereij as < 
cause: as, <^We heard ner mj it was not he;" <^The 
truth is, it was. I that helped her." 

RULE VI. 

The relative is the nominative, case to the verb, 
when no nominative comes between it and the verb: 
as, **The master tvho taught us;** ^The trees which 
are planted.'* 

When a nominative comes between the relative 
and the verb, the relative is governed by some word 
in its own member of the sentence: as, ^^He who 
preserves me, to whom I owe my being, whoH I am^ 
and whom I serve, is eternal. *' 

In the several members of the last sentence, the sola* 
tive performs a different office. In the first member, it 
marlu the agent; in the second, it submits to the goveni* 
ment of the preposition; in the third, it represents the 
possessor; and m the fourth, ^e oli^t of an action: 
and Aerefbre it must be in the three diQerent CMes, cor- 
rewondent to those offices* / ' 

When both the antecedent and relative become nomi« 
natives, each to different verbs, the relative is the nomma^ 
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tive to the farmer, and the antecedent to tiie latter verb: 
as, *< TVue PhUosophy, which is the ornament of our nature, 
conmtt more in the love of our duty,- and the practice 
of virtue, than in great talents and extensive knowledge." 
A few instances of erroneous construction, will illus- 
trate both the branches of the sixth rule. The three 
fallowing refer to the first part. '^How can we avoid 
being grateful to those whom, by repeated kind offices, 
have proved themselves our real friends!'' "These are the 
men whom, you might suppose, were the authors of the 
work:" *'If jou were here, you would find three or four, 
whom you would say passed their time agreeably:" in all 
these places it should be who instead of whofn. The two 
latter .sentences contain a nominative between the rela- 
tive and the verb; and, therefore, seem to contravene the 
rule: but the student will reflect, that it is not the nomi- 
native of the verb with which th« relative is connected. 
The remaining examples refer to the second part of the 
rule. *'Men of fine talents are not always the persons 
who we should esteem." *'The persons who you dispute 
with, are precisely of your opinion." "Our tutors are our 
benefactors, who we owe obedience to, and who we ought 
to love." In these sentences, whom should be used in- 
stead of who, 

'^. When the relative pronoun is of the interrogative 
kind, the noun or pronoun containing the answer, must 
be in the same case as that which contains the question; 
as, ^^ Whose books are these? They are John*s/^ ^^Who 
eave them to him? WeP "Of whom did you buy them? 
Of a bookseller; him who lives at the Bible and Crown.'U 
^'Whom did you see there? Both Aim and the shopman." 
The learner will readily comprehend .this rule, by sup- 
plying the words which are understood in the answers. 
Tnus, to express the answers at large, we should say, 
"They are John's books." "We gave -them to him." 
*'We bought them of him who lives," &c. "We saw 
both him and the shopman." — As the relative pronoun, 
when used interrogatively, refers to the subsequent word 
or phrase contaimng the answer to the question, that 
word or phrase may properly be .termed the svbsequfni 
to the interrc^tive. 
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RULE VII. 

When the relative is preceded by two nominatives 
of different persons, the illative and verb may agree 
in person with either, according to the sense: as, <<I 
am the man who command youp' or, <<I am the man 
who commands you. '* 

The form of the first of the two preceding sentences, 
expresses the meaning rather obscurely. It would be 
more perspicuous to say; **I, who command you, am the 
man.'' Perhaps the difference of meaning, produced by 
referring the relative to different .antecedents, will be 
more evident to the learner, in the following sentences. 
"I am the general who gives the orders to-day;" **I am 
the general, who gite the orders to-day;'' that is, "I, who 
give the orders to-day, am the general." 

When the relative and the verb have been determined 
to agree with either of the preceding nominatives, that 
agreement must be preserved throughout the sentence; 
as in the following instance: ^I am the Lord that maketh 
all things; that stretcheth forth the heavens alone." hof 
tliv. S4. Thus far is consistent: The Lord, in the third 
person^ 4s the antecedent, and the verb a^ees wUh the 
relative in the third person: "I am the Lordy which Lord, 
or he that maketh all things." If / were made the ante- 
cedent, the relative and verb should agree with it in tlie 
first person: as, ^^/ am the Lord, that make all things^ 
that stretch forth the heavens alone." But should it 
follow; ^'ThtU spreadeth abroad the earth by myself;" 
there would arise a confusicm of persons, And a manifest 
solecism. 

EULE VIIL 

Every adjective, and every adjective pronoun, be* 
lonss to a substantive, expressed or unoerstood: as, 
*'He is SLgoodj as well as a unse man;^^ *^Few are hap- 
py;*^ that is, ^^persons:^^ ^^This is a pleasant walk;" 
that is, "7!W« walk w," &c. 

Adjective pronouns must agree, in number, with 
their substantives: as, <<This book, these books; that 
sort, those sorts; another ro^d^ other roads," 
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t. ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

A few instimces of the breach of this rule are here 
exhibited. <'I have not travelled this twenty years;" 
^Hhese twenty." **! am not recommendinff these kind of 
sufferings;*' '<'/Aia kind.*' "Those set of books was a 
valuable present;'* ^thai set.*' 

1. The word means in the singular number, and the 
phrases, ^'By this mmns^'* ''By that means^^^ are used by 
our best and most correct writers; namely, Ba^on, Til- 
lotson, Atterbury, Addison, Steele, Pope, &c.*} They are, 
indeed, in so general and approved use, that it would 
appeal- awkward, if not affectecf, to apply the old singular 
form, and say, "By this mean; by tliat mean; it was by 
a mean;^^ although it is more agreeable to the general 
analogy of the language. "The word means (says Priest- 
ley) belongs to the class of words, which do not ^change 
their termination on account of number; for it is used 
alike in both numbers.". 

The word amends is used in this manner, in the fol- 
lowing sentences: "Though he did not succeed, he 
gained the approbation oi his country; and with this 
amends he was content." "Peace of mind is an honour- 
able amends for the sacrifices of interest." "In return, 
lie received the thanks of his employers, and the present 
of a large estate: these were ample amends for all his 
labours.*' "We have described the rewards of vice: the 
good man's amends ate of a different nature." 

It can scarcely be doubted, that this word amends (like 
the word means) had formerly its correspondent form in 

* **By this means, he bad tbem thQ more at vantage, being tired and harassed 
with a long march." Bacon. 

*'By this means one great restraint from doing evil, would be taken away .*^— 
"And this is an admirable means to improve men in virtjie." — By that means 
they have rendered their duty more difficult." TiUotson. 

•'It renders us careless of approving ourselves to God, and hy that means se- 
ruring the conUnuanee of his goodness.*'— "A good character, when established, 
sJioald not be rested in as an end, but emplbyed as a means of doing still further 
«ood." Atterbury. 

■ *'By thii means they are happy in each other."— "He by that means (Mreserves 
his superiority," Addison. 

"Your vanity by this means win want its food." Stede. 

••% this means alone, their greatest obstacles will vanish." P^e. 

'^Which ettstom has proved the most efi^tual means to ruin the nobles." 

VetM Swift 



V 
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the singular number, as it is derived from the French 
amende^ though now it is exclusivelj established in the 
plural form. If, therefore, it be alleged that mecui 
should be applied in the singular, because it is derive«l 
from the French rnoyen, tlie same kind of argument may 
be advanced in favour of the singular mneme; and the 
general analogy of the language may also be pleaded in 
support of it. 

Campbell, in his '^Philosophy of Rhetoric," has the 
following remark on the subject before us: **No persons 
t>C taste will, I presume, venture so far to violate the 
present usase, and consequently to shock the ears of the 
generality m readers, as to say, "By this mean, by that 

Lowth and Johnson seem to be against tiie use of means 
in the lingular number. They do not, however, speak 
decisivtfy on the pmnt; but rather dubiously, and as if 
they knew that they were questioning eminent authorities, 
9& w6ll as general practice. That they were not deci- 
dedly against the application of this word to the singular 
numoer, appears from their omoi language: ^Whole sen- 
tences, whether simple or compound, may become mem- 
bers of other sentences by means of some additional 
amnetion^^^ — ^Dr. Lowth's Introduetidn to English 
Oramimar. 

**There is no other method of teaching that 'of which 
any one is ignorant but by means of something already 
known." — ^Dr. Joiinson. Idler. 

It is remarkable that our present version of the Scrip- 
tures make no use, as far as the compiler can discover, 
of the word meanf though there are several instances te 

•*Tbere is no means of eicapiiu; Uie penecittioD."— "Faith ia not only a nuns 
«f Obeying, but a principal act ofobeditnce.*' Dr. Young. 

•*He looked on n^cmey ag <t necefBtry meiuis of maintaining and increasing 
power.'* Lord Lyttelton's Henry II. 

«*J(dm was too much intimidated not to embrace eetry msans afforded for hl0 
aafety." Ooldsmitft. 

**ljtA this meains ihould fail."— '*By nuams of ship-money, the late king." 4U' 
— '*Tbe sniff mernns of securing a duiaUe peace/ * ITitme. 

**Sf this means there was nothing len to the parliament of Ireland," lie. 
* Blaekstone. 

** Mf this means w many davea escaped oat of the bands of their masters." 

Dr. Robertson, 

•By this means they bear witness to each other. ' ' Burke, 

•*Bf this means the wrath of man was mad^ turn against itself." Dr. Blair, 

**Amaeazine, which has, by thismeanSt contained." 4tc.— "Birds, in genera^ 
.puKuretEeirfoodbymetM of timtieak. Dr. Psiej/^ 
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be fimid HI it of the um ef mmrm, in the sense and con- 
nexioB eootended for. ^By this meanaihwi shatt have 
no portion on this side the river.'^ Bzra iv. 16. ^^That bj 
fneant of ieath^ &€• Heb. ix. 15. It will scarcely be 
pretiendedy that the ti*anslators of the sacred volumes 
did not accurately understand the English language; pr 
that they wonld have fHJlmitted one form of 1§is word, 
and rejected the other, had not their determination been 
conformable to the best usage, An attempt therefore to 
recover an eld word, so lone since disused by the most 
correct writers, seems ntJt likely to be successful; espe^ 
cially as ^e rc^tion of it ia not attended with any" 
inconvenienee* 

The practice of the best and most correct writers, or 
a great majjority of them, corroborated by ^eneraj^pge, 
forms, during its continuance, the standard of laflEiJ^; 
especiallv, i^ in particular instances, this pracflee con- 
tinue, amr objection and due consideration. Every 
connexion and application of words; and phrases, thus 
supported, must tnerefore be proper, and entitled to 
respect, if not exeeptionable in a moral point of view. 
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**QaeBi ptnM arbitriun est, ec ju»» et norma loqemidi." BOR, 

On this jprincbley many form& of expression, not 1%S9 
deviating from the general analogy of the language, ^an 
those before mentioned, are to be considered as strictly 
proner and justifiable^ Of this kind' are the following. 
"JVonc of them are varied to express die ^nder;" and 
yet none originally signified no one. ^^^teliimsey^ shall 
do the work:" h^^ what was at §rst appropriated to 
theobjeotiv^ is now properiy used as me nominative 
case. ^Fou have behaved yourselves well:" in this 
exam])le, the Vord you is put in the nq^ninatii^e'Case plu- . 
rait with strict propriety; thoudi forraerlj it was con- 
fined to the objective case^ and^e ^dufiively lued fer 
the nominative. 

With respect to anomalies and vaciatH)ns> of lang«i^«f 
thus established, it is the grammarian^s business to sub- 
tmt^ not to remonstrate. In pertinaciously oroomiig thef 
decision of proper authority, and contending for obsolete 
modes of expression, he may^ indeed, display learning, and 
critical sagacity; and^ in some degi^ee, obi^re pcKMv^ 
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that are sufficiently clear and decided ; trat lie cannot 
reasonably hope eitner to succeed in his aims or to assist 
the learner, in discovering and respecting the tme stand- 
ard and principles of langnage. 

Cases which custom has- left dulnous, are certainly 
within the grammarian's province. Here, he may reason 
and remonstrate on the ground of derivation, analog;}', 
und propriety ; and his reasonings may refine and improve 
the language: but when authority speaks out and decides 
the boint, it were perpetually to unsettle the language, 
to aamit of cavil and debate. Anomalies then, under the 
limitati5n mentioned, become the law, as clearly as the 
plainest anaTogies. 

Tfie reader will perceive tliat, in i\\€ following sen- 
tences, the use of tne word mean in tlie old form has a 
very Xiiicouth appearance : "By the weflfw of adversity we 
are often instructed," "He j}reserved his health by mean 
of exercise." ' ^*Prtigality is one meafi of acquiring a 
competency." They should be, "By 7?i€«?w of adversi- 
ty," &c. *%y means of exercise," &c. "Frugality is one 
7neaw«;" &c. 

Good writers do indeed make use of the subs(anti\e 
7nean in the singular number, and in tliat number only, to 
signify mediocrity, middle rate, &c. as, "This is a mean 
between the two extremes." But in tlie sense of instru- 
mentality, it has been long disustd by tlic best authors, 
and by altnost every writer. 

^^hia means and that means should be used only when 
thejr refer ta what is singular ; these means and those means. 
when they respect plurals: as, "He lived temperately, 
and by tfks means presei*ved his health ;" "The scholars 
were attentive, industriotis, and obedient to their tutois ; 
and by these means acquired knowledge.''^/ 

We have enlarged on this article, that tne young stu- 
dent may be led to reflect oh a point so important, as that 
flf ascertaining the standard of propriety in the use of 
languase. 

2. When two pergons or dungs are spoken of in a sen- 
tence, and there is occasion to mention tnem i^in for the 
sake of distinction, that is used in reference to the former, 
and thiSf in reference to the latter: aB, "Self-love, 
wifich is the spring of acticoi in the soul^ls rtiled by fea- 
N 
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ton: bnt for IJWif^iiiaii would be inacthre; and bat fortkU, 
he would be active to no end.'' y^ 

3. The distribvtiYe adjective {HTonouns, eoc^ evervj 
eUhen s^ree with the nouns, raronouns, and verbs, of the 
sinoiiar number only : as, ^^'Fhe king of Israel, and Je- 
hosnaphat, the king of Judah, sat each on Ids throne ^" 
''Every tree iu known bj itt fruit :*^unles« ^e plund 
noun convey a collective idea : z&^^Kvery six m<mths ;'' 
''Every hundred years.'' — r-Tke following phrases are^ 
exceptionable. ^'Let each esteem others better than^ ^m- 
selves :" It ought to be "himaeJp^ *^The language 
should be both perspicuous and correct: in proportion 
as either of thes^two aualities are wanting, the language 
is imperfect :" it should be, "is wanting." "Evert/ one 
of the letters bear regular dates, and contain proofs of 
attachment :" "bears a regular etaie^ and corUains^ "Eve- 
ry town and village were burned ; every grove and every 
tree were cut down ;" "was burned, and vms cut down." 
See the jffey, p. 16 ; and the Octavo Grammar^ Seco.h© 
edition^ volume 2, page 322. 

Either is often used impr(^rly, instead of each : a?, 
<^The king of Israel, and Jehoshaphat the kingjof Judah^ 
sat either of them on his throne ;" "Nadab and Abihu, 
the sons of Aai-on, took either of them his censer." Each 
signifies both of them tiiken distinctly or separately; either 
properly signifies cmly the one or the othar of them tak^i 
disjunctively. ^ 

in the course of this work, some examples will appear 
of erroneous translations from the Holy Scriptures, with 
respect to grammatical construction : but it may be propei* 
to remark, that notwithstanding these verbal mistakes, 
the !&ible, for the size of it, is uie most accurate gram- 
matical composition that we have in the English langui^. 
The authority of several eminent grammarians might be 
adduced in support of this assertion ; but it may be suffi- 
cient to mention only that of Dr. I^wth, who says, "The 
present translation of the Bible, is the best standard of 
the English language." < 



II. ADJEtmVES. 



4. Adjectives are sometimeg improperly araiied as ad- 
y^mi as, ^ndiff^^nt honest; excellent welT; mi^rable 
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poor f^ instead of <<IndiSerenfly honest J «icellently well ; 
nusen^y poor.** ^H^ behaved himself coBfomiM>le to 
that g»seat example f^ ^(^f^rmadkf.^^ / "Endeavour to 
live hereafter suitable to a person in thy station f^ ^smt- 
dbfy,^^ *1 can never ihink so reiy mean o/ him ;?^ 
^'mean^,^^ **He describes this river agreeaUe to the 
common reading:" "a^frccdftfer.'' '^Agreealile to my pro- 
mise, I now wnte :'' ^^agreet^P ""fny exceeding great 
fewaird t" When united to an adjective, or advei-b not 
ending in fcf, the word exceeding has ly added Jto it: as, 
"^eeedinpy^ dreadful, exceedingly great;" ** exceedingly 
welly exceedingly more active :" but when it is joined 
to iEin adverb or adjective, having that tei^ination, the ly 
is omitted : as, "Spme men thinK exceeding clearly, and 
reason exceeding forcibly:" "She appeared, on this oc- 
casion, exceeding lovely.'? "He acted in this business 
bolder than was expected :" "They behaved the noblest, 
because they were oisintei'ested." They should have been, 
^'mare bdmf; most nobty. ''^-^The adjective pronoun such 
is often misapplied : as, "He was such an extravagant 

. young man, tnaft he spent his whole patrimony in a few 
years :"4i should be, ^so extravagant a young manJ^^ 
^I never before saw such laraj trees :" ^saw trees sa 
large.^' When we refer to the species or nature of a 
thing, the wjord • «tic^ is properly applied : as, "Such a 
temper is seldom foutfd :" but when degree is signified^ 
we use the word so: as, "So bad a temper is seldom 
found." 

^^^dverbs are likewise improperly used as adjectives : as, 
"The tutor addressed him m terms rather warm, but suit- 
ably to his ofi^nce ;" "m/a6/c." "They were seen Man- 
denng about solitarily and distressed ;" ^'solitary. ^^He 
lived in a manner agreeably to the dictates of reason and 
religion;^' ^agreeable.^^ "Tne study of syntax should be 
jM^viously to that of punctuation ;" ^evious.*^* , 

5. Double comparatives and superktiye^ should be 
avoided : such as, "A worser conduct ;" "On lesser hopes;" 
"A more serener temper :" "The most straitest sect ;" "A 

* Pot the rule to determine whether an adjectiye or an adverb ii 
to be used, see £ng;lish Esercisesy Sixteenth^ or any subsequent 
edltloi),pa^l4l9.. 
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more superior work.'' They diould be^ ^worse ceiiditct ;"' 
^'less hopes;" ^ more serene temper;" ^Hiie stndte^ 
sect ;" **a sopmor wwk." i^ 

6. Adjectives that have in themselves a superlative sig- 
nification, do not properly admit of the superlative or com- 
jjarative form superadded z such as^ ^hief, extaeme, per^ 
feet, right, universal, supreme," &c.; which aresometime^^ 
improperly writt<ni, **Chief(iit, extremest,. perfectesty 
rightcst, most universal, most supreme,^ &c>vThe fdlow 
iiig expressions are therefore impropfir. *4fe sometimes- 
claims admission to tlie chi^ht ofiSces.^ "The qitarrel 
became so universal and national ;" "A method of attain^^ 
ing the right est and greatest happiness." The phrases^ 
s(i perfect, so right, so extreme, so universal, ^c. are m- 
con-ect; because they imply that one thing is less perfttty 
less extreme, &c. than another, which is not possible^ 

7. Inaccuracies are often found in the way in whicb the- 
decrees of comparison are apjdied and construed. The 
following are examples of wrong construction in this re- 
spect : "This noble nation hath, of all others, admitted 
fewer corruptions." The word Jhoer is here construed, 
precisely as if it were the ^perlative. It should be^, 
•'This noble nation hath admitted fewer corruptions than 
any other." We commonly say, "This is the weaker, 
of the two;" or, "The weakest of the two:" but the 
former is the regular mode of expression, because 
there are only two things compared.\ "The vice of ,co- 
vetousness is what enters deepest into the soul of any %, 
otlier." "He celebrates the church 'of England as. the 
most perfect of all others." Both these modes of eiwres- 
sion are faulty : we should not say, "The best or any 
man," or, "The best of any other man," for "the begt 
of men*" The sentences may be corrected by sub- 
*titutingthe comparative in the room of the superla- 
five, ^rrhe vice, &c. is what enters deeper into the 
soul than any other." "He celebrates, &c. as more 
perfect than any other." It is also possible to retain 
the superlative, and render the expression grammati- 
cal. "Covetousness, of all vices, enters the deepest into 
the soul. " "He celebrates, &c. as the most perfect of 
all churches." These sentences contain other errors,, 
against which it is proper to caution the learner, The 



wedb dewier and 'ifeqMif^ bdii^ intemM fer ddverbs^ 
should have be»i more deeply^ most detfljf. The phraser 
mon ffrf^^ and fno^ p^f^U ^^^ improper; because 
perfection 'aamits of no degcees of comparaon. We may 
say rmmret or nearest ta perfection, or more or less im- 
perfect. 

S. In^seme cases, adjectives should not be separated 
firom their substan^ves^ even by words which modify their 
meaiimg, and make but cme sense with them: as, ^A 
lai^ eribugh maniber surely .'' It should be, "A num- 
b^ lar^e enumtgi^J^' ''The fewer sort of people are 
good em«^ judges of one not very distant from them.'^ 



The adjective is usually placed before its substantive: 
as, ''A generpm man ;" "How amiable a woman !" The 
instiffioes in which it conies after the substantive, are the 
fbllowi^.- 

1st, When 8o)nething depends upon the adjective ; and 
when it gives a better sound, especially in poetry: as, 
^A man gmerous to his enemies ;" "Feed me with fooil 
conmemmt for me ;" "A tree th|*ee feet^^icA:." "A body 
of troops fifty thousand strong ;^^ "The torrent tumbling 
^irou^ rocks abmpt^^ 

2d, AVhen the aajective is emphatical : as, "Alexander 
the Great f^ "Lewis the Boldj^^ "Groodncss infinite}^'' 
"Wisdom unsearchable^ 

Sd, When several adjectives belong to one substantive : 
as^ "A man fust, wise, and charimble ;'* "A woman 
modest, sensible, and virtuous.'* 

4th, When the adjective is preceded by an adverb : 
as, "A boy r^larly studious;" "A girl unaffectedly 
modest." 

5th, When the verb to 6e, in any of its variations, 
comes between a substantive and an adjective, the adjec- 
tive may frequently either precede or follow it: as, 
"The man is ncgapy ; or, happy is tlie man who makes 
virtue his choice:" "The interview was delightful ;^^ or, 
**€leHgWid waft tiie interview." 

GUij When the adjective expresses some circumstance 
of II substantire placed after an active veH): as, '^Vn- 
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nifgr often renders its possessor des/neabieJ* In an exek' 
mitorj sentence, the adjective generally precedes the 
substantive; as, ^ow despicable does vanity often ren- 
der its possessor !^' 

There is sometimes great beaatj, as well as.i<]»rce, in 
placing the adjective before the verb, and the substan- 
tive immediately after it : as, jKJreat is the Loni ! juat 
and true are thy ways, thou Kii^ of saints !'' . 

Sometimes the word all is emphaticaliy put after a 
number of particulars compreh'enaed under it. "Ambi- 
tion, interest, honour, all concurred.'^ Sometimes a sub- 
stantive, which likewise comprehends the preceding par- 
ticulars, is used in conjunction with this adjective : as, 
^^Royalists, republicans, chufchmen, Sectaries, courtia^y 
patriots, all parties^ concurred in the illusion." 
«»*An adjective pronoun, in the plural number, will some- 
times properly associate with a singular noun : as, "Our 
desire, your intention, their resignation.** This associa- 
tion applies rather to things ot an intellectual nature^ . 
than to those which are corporeaL It forms an excep- 
tion to the general rule. 

A substantive 'with its adjective is reckoned as one 
compounded word, whence they often take imother ad-, 
jective, and sometimes a tliird, and So on: as, "An old 
man ; a good old man ; a very learned, judicious, good 
old man." 

Though the adjective always relates to a subst;antive,^ 
it is, in many instances, put as if it were absolute; espe- 
cially where the noun has been mentioned before, oris 
easily understood, though not expressed : as, "I often 
survey the green fields, as I am very fond of green ^^^ 
"The" wise, the virtuous, the honoured, famed, and 
great," that is, "person ;" "The twelve," that is, "apos- 
tles;" "Have compassion on the poor; be feet to the 
Jame^ and eyes to the blind*'*^ 

Substantives are often used as adjectives. In this ease, 
the word so used is sometimes unconnected with the sub- 
stantive to which it relates; sometimes connected with it 
by a hyphen ; and sometimes joined to it, so as to make 
the two words coalesce. The total separation is propery 
when either of the two words is long, or when they can- 
not be fluentiy pronounced as one word: as, an adj^- 
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live proiuHUi, asilver watch, a stone cistern : the hjrphen 
is used, when both the words are short, and are readilr 
pronounced as a single word : as, coal-mine, com-mili^ 
fruit-treejICQie words coalesce, when thej are readily 
)>ronottnced toother; have a long established associa- 
tion; and are in frequent use: as, hcmejcomb, ginger- 
bread, ipkhom, Yorkshire. 

Sometimes the ad|jectiye becomes a substantive, and 
has another adjective joined to it: as, ^The chief good ;" ' 
"The vast immj^nse of space." 

^W'hen an adjective has a preposition before it, the 
substantive being understood, it takes the nature of an 
adverb, and is considered as an adverb: as, "In general, 
i a particular, in haste," &c1l^that is, "Generally, parti- 
cularly, hastily." 

JEnow was formerly used as the plural of enough: but 
it is now obsolete. 

RULE IX. 

The articles or* <m agrees with nouns in the singular 
nnmber only, individually or collectively: as, *'A 
dbristian, an infidel, a score, a thousand." The defi- 
nite article the may agree with nouns in the singular 
and plural pumber: as, "The garden, the houses, the 
stars. ^' 

The articles are often properly omitted: w|;ien used, 
they should be justly applied, according to their dis- 
tinct nature: as, '*Gold is corrupting; the sea is 
green; a lion is boki." 

It is of the nature of both tlie articles to determine 
or limit the thing spoken of. ^ determines it to be one 
single thing ^of the kind, leaving it still uncertain wliich : 
the determines which it is^ or of many, which they 
are. 

The foUowine passage will serve as an example of the 
different uses of a and the, and of the force of the substan- 
tive without any article. "Man was made for society, 
and ought to extend his good will to all men : but a man^ 
will naturally entertain a more particular kindness for the 
tuetij with' whom he has the most frec^uent intercourse;^ 
and enter into a still closer union with the man whose, 
temper and disposition suit best with his own." 



At die articles are sometimes misapipiied^ it may be of 
seme vse to exhilHt a few instances : ^And I persecuted 
this way ^iito the death.'' The apostle does not mean any 
particular sort of death, but deatn in general : the definite 
article therefore is improper! j used: it oug^ to be ^Into 
death," withont any article. 

"When he, the Spirit of Trudi, is come, he wiB guide 
you into all truth ;" that is, according to this tnmd^on, 
**into all truth whatsoever, into trutii rf all ibi^ ;^' 
very dillerent from the meanmg of the evangelist and 
from the original, "into all the truth ;" that is, "into au 
evanffelical truth, all truth necessary for you to know.'^ 

"Who breaks a butterfy upon a wheel P'* it ought to be 
^the wheel," used as an instcvrtnent for ^ particular pur- 
pose of torturing criminals. "Tlie Almi^ty hath given 
reason to a man to be a light unto him j" it should rather 
he, "to man^^^ in general. "This day is saltation come 
to this house, forasmuch as he also js the son of Abra^ 
ham :" it ought to be, "a son of Abraham. " 

These remarks may serve to ^low the gre^t importance 
of the proper use of tiie article, and tbeexceli^ce of the 
English language in this respect; which, by means ef its 
two articles, does most precisely determine the extent of 
signification of common names. 

1 . A nice distinction of t^e sense is sometimes made by 
the use or omission of the article oT If I say, "He be- 
haved witli a little reverence ;" my meaning is positive. 
If I say, "He behaved with little reverente ;" my mean- 
ing is negative. And these two are by no means the same, 
or to be used in the same cases. By the former, I rather 
praise a person ; by the latter, I dispraise hfm. .For the 
sake of this distinction, which is a veiy useful one, we may 
better bear tiie seeming impropriety of the artide ©before 
nouns of number. When I say, "There were few men 
with him ;" I speak diminutively, and mean to represent 
them as inconsiderable : whereas, when I say; "There 
were a few men with him ;" I eviden^y intend to make 
^ most of them. 

2. In general^ it may be sufficient to prefix the artide 
fo4he former of two words in the same construction li 
^^u|^ the French never iail to repeat it in this caaav 
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"nnkere were many hours, both of the ni^t'and dhj^ 
wluch he could spend, without suspicion, in, solitary 
thoiwht,'* It might have been "of Mc night and of the 
day S^. And, for the sake of emphasis, we often repeat the 
article in a series of epiihetsj^ *^He hoped that this title 
would secure him an ampleandan independent authority.'^ 

3. In common conversation,, and in familiar style, we 
frequently jumit the articles, which might be inserted wiA 
propriety in writing, especially in a grave style. **At 
worst, tune might be g^ned by this expedient/' '^At the 
worst," would have been better in this place. "Give me 
Jiere John Baptist's head." There would have been more 
dignity in saying, "John the Baptist's head:" or, "The. 
head of John the Baptist." 

The article the has sometimes a good effect in distin- 
guishing a person by an epithet. "In the history of Henry 
the fourth, by Father Daniel, we are surprised at not fina- 
ing him the great man." "I own I am often surprised that 
h|^^ould have treated so coldly^ a man so much the gen- 

This article is often elegantly put, after the manner of 
the French, for the pronoun possessive : as, "He looks 
him full in the face ?' that is, "in his face." "In hi» 
presence they were to strike the forehead on the ground f^ 
that is, ''their foreheads J^ 

We sometimes, according to the French manner, repeat 
the same article, when the adjective, on account of any 
clause depending upon it, is put after tfie substantive. "Of 
all the cousiderahle governments among the Alps, a com- 
monwealth is a constitution the most adapted of any to the 
poverty of those countries." "With sucli a specious title 
as that of blood, which with the multitude is always a 
claim, the strongest, and the moat easily comprehended." 
"They are no^ V\% men in the nation the most difficult to 
be replaced." 

RUtE X. 

Oneusubi^ntive governs another, signifying a dif- 
ferent thine, in the possessive or genitive case: as^ 
^'My fathers house;'' <*Man'8 happiness;" **Virtue'9 
reward," 
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^* When die annexed sabstantiTe signifies tlie same tUag 
as the firsts there is no variation of case: as, ^^Gkorge, 
king of Great Britain, elector of Hanorer,'' &c.; **Pom- 
pej contended with Csesar, the greatest general of his 
time;*' ^Religion, the support of adversity, adorns th-os- 
peritj/' Nouns thus circumstanced are said to be m 
apposition to each other. The interposition of a relative 
and verb will sometimes break the omstniction : as^ 
**Pompcy contended with Caesar, who was the greatest 
general of his time.*' Here the word general is in the 
nominative case, governed by note 4, under rule xi. 

The preposition o/* joined to a substantive, is not always 
equivalent to the possessive case. It is only so, when me 
expression can be converted into the regular form of the 
possej^sive case. We can say, '^The reward of virtue,**' 
and "Virtue's reward:" but though it is proper to say, 
**A crown of gold," we cannot convert tne expression 
ioto the possessive case, and say, **Gold's crown." 

Substantives govern pronouns as well as nouns, in the 
possessive case : as, **Every tree is kpown by its fruit :** 
*^6oodne9S brings its reward;" "Thai desk ^^mineMm^ 

The g;ciiit!ve tts is often improperly nsed for ^tis or U^ z 
as, '^Its my book," instead of ^It is my book.*' 
«t^he pronoun his, when detached from the noun to which 
it relates, is to be considered, not as a possessive pronoun,, 
but as the genitive case of the personal pronoun: as, 
"This composition is Ai«.*' ''Whose book is Aat? ^-fiw.'* 
If we used the noun itself, we should say, ^TThis compo- 
sition is John's.*H' 'Whose book is that?" "Eliza's.** 
The position will be still more evident, when we consider 
that both the pronouns in the following sentences must 
have a similar construction : "Is it Aer or his honour that 
is tarnished ?" "It is not Acr«, but /w5.'* 
'Sometimes a substantive in the genitive or posses^ve 
case stands alone, the latter one by which it is governed 
being understood: as, "I called at the books^ler's,'' that 
is, "at the bookseller's shop*^^^ 

1. If several nouns come together in the genitive case, 
the apoairophe with s is ansexesd to thelaat, and under- 
stood to the rest: as, "John m^ Bliza*b books.*' <<11d8 
was my fothes*, mother, and uncle's advice." But when 
any words intervene, perhaps on account of the iiM»eaaed 
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pause, the ^m of ibe possesdve shoald be anTiex^d to 
each: as, ^^They are John's as well as Eliza's books; 
^^I had ^e physician's, the surgeon's, and the apothe- 
cary's assistance." 

*2. In poetry, the additional s is frequently omitted, but 
the ^x>Btrophe retained, in the same manner as in sub- 
stantives of the plural number ending in*; as, '*The 
wrath of Peleus' 8on."^VThi8 seems not so allowable in 
prose ; which the following erroneous examples will de- 
monstrate: ^^Moses' minister ;" "Piunehas' wife;" *'Fes- 
tus came into Felix' room." '^These answers were made 
to the witness' questions." But in cases which would 
give too much of the hissing sound, or increase the difii- 
culty of pronunciation, the omission takes place even in 
prose: as, '*For righteousness' sake;" '^For conscience' 
sake." 

3. Little explanatory circumstances are particularly 
awkward between a genitive case, and the woni which 
usually follows it: as, ^ 'She began to extol the farmer's, 
as she called him, excellent understanding." It ought 
to .^ey *^the excellent understanding of the farmer, as 
she called him." 

4. When a sentence consists of terms signifying a name 
and an office, or of any eotpressions by which one part is 
descriptive or explanatory of the other, it may occasion 

. some aoubt to which of them the sign of the genitive casii 
should be annexed ; or whether it should be subjoined to 
them both. Thus, some would say ; '*! left the paixel at 
Smith's the bookseller;" otliers, "at Smith the booksel- 
ler's:" and perhaps others, "at Smith's the bookseller's." 
The first of these forms is most agreeable to tlie English 
idiom ; and if the addition consists of two or more words, 
the case seems to be less dubious: as, '<I left the parcel 
at Smith's, the bookseller and stationer." But as this 
subject requires a little further explanation to make it in- 
tellable to the learners^ we shall add a few observations 
teacmg to unfold its principles. 

I A phrase in whieh the words are so connected and de- 
pendent, as to admit ef no pause, before the conclusion, 
necessarily requires the genitive sign at or near the end 
id the phrase : as, "Wlu^se prerogative is it? It is the king 
g( Grent Britain's ;" ^That is the duke of Bridgwater's 
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ctoil,'' <*Thc iMshop of LandaflTs excellent book;" "The 
lord mayor of London's authority;" "The captain of 
the guard's house." 

When words in apposition follow each other in qtiicfc 
accession, it seems also most agreeable to our idiom, to 
give the sign of the genitive a similar situation ; especially 
if the noun which governs the genitive be expressed : as, - 
"The emperor Leopold's;" "Dionysius the tyrant's;" 
^•'For David my servanf^s sake;" "Give ine John tl^ii 
Baptist^s head ;" "Paul tlie apostle^ s advice. " But whe?i 
a pause is proper, and the ^verning noun not expressed ; 
and when the latter part of the sentence is extended ; it 
appears to be requisite that the sign should be applied to 
the first genitive, and understood to the other : as, *'I re- 
side at lord Stormont's, my old patron and benefactor;" 
^ 'Whose glory did he emulate? He emulated Cgesar's, the 
greatest general of antiquity." In the following sentences. 
It would be very awkward to place the sigh, either at the 
end of eikch of the clauses, or at the end of the latter on& 
alone : ''These psalms are David's, the king,' priest, and 
prophet of the Jewish people ;" "We staiS a month at 
tora Lyttelton's, the ornament of his country, "and the 
friend of every virtue." The sign of the genitive casft 
may very properly be understood at the end of these* 
members, an ellipsis :X the latter part of sentences being 
a common construction in our langu^; as the learner 
will see by one or two examples : "They wished to sub- 
mit, but he did not;" that is, "he did not tOish to submit ;^^ 
"He said it was their concern, but not his;" that is, "no^ 
Jm concernJ^^ 

If we annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the last 
, clause only, we shaliperceive that a resting place is want- 
ed, and that the connecting circumstance is placed too re- 
motely, to be either perspicuous or agreeable : a»4 
^'Whose glory did he emulate?" "He emulated Caesar, 
the greatest general of an/tgtitVy'*;" * 'These psalms xii'c 
David, the king, priest, and prophet of the Jewish peo- 
pU^sP It is much better to say, •'This is Funics advice, 
the christian hero, and great apostle of the gentiles^*^ 
th&, "This is Paul the diristian hero, and great apostte 
of the ff m/i7c«' advice.'' On the other hand, the appliea - ' 
4ion or the genitive wgn te both or all of the nouns in ap- 



serhapg m some cases iaoorrect: aa^ ^T&e enqmors 
LeopAt^» <<Ki]M^a€bew^'d;" H)hariee' thfr secomi V 
*^l*kt paceel waa^ at Smith's tbe boolLsell^B atfd sta- 
tiocars.^ Themlea which we ha^r^ endeavimrad to ela* 
cidate, will prev^it Ihe mcdfiv^ueiice of boti^ these 
tB»A^ja£ exiar o a in e n ; and tkej a|ipeajp to be sinqiley per^ 
qiic&otts, am eoBsistent with the idiom of the liAgttaga* 

^. TheEngjli^ i;^tfve has o^a an-aafdeasant aamiid; 
so thai we dailj mak» moie use of the particle of to eX" 
presa Ihe same relatiKMi. There is something awkward 
' m the followinff sentences^ in which this method has not 
been taken. ^|The general, in the army^s name, publish- 
ed a declaration." **The commons' Jfote." "The lords' 
house." ^Unless he is very ignorant of the kingdom's 
cottditfen." It were certainly better to say, **In the name 
of the army;'^(^Fhe ^ote or the commons;" ^^Tlie house 
<ii lowls;" "TTie condition of the kingdom." It is also 
rather hai^to use two Eiig^ish genitives with the same 
"Substantive: as, "Whom he acquainted with the pope's 
and the 'king's pleasure." "The pleasure of the pope and 
the king," would have been better. 
^^*We sometimes meet with thxee substantives dependent 
on one aaothen and connected by the preposition q/'ap- . , 
plied to each of them: as, "The severity of the distress of 
the son of. the king, touched tlie nation;" but this mode 
of expression is not to ^'Ifeconwiended. It would be 
better to s4y, "The severe distress of the king's son, 
iSottched the nation." We have a striking instance of tiiis 
laborious mode of expression, in the following sentence: 
"Of some of the books ^each ^ these classes (j/* litera- 
ture, a catalogue will be given at the end of the work.^ 

6. In some cases, we use both thegenitive termination 
and the preposition of: as, "It is a discovery of Sir Isaar- 
Newton^s." Somelimes indeed, unless we throw the sen- 
tence into another form, tliis method is absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to distinguish the sense, and to give the idea 
of property, strictly so called, which is the most important 
of the relations ex^essed by the genitive case: for the 
expressions, "This picture of my friend," and "Tliis pic- 
ture of my friend's,^ surest very diuerent ideas. The 
ktter only is that of property in the strictest^ense. The 
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idea w<nild, doubtless, be convened 4a a better mtamer^ 
hj saving) ^This picture belonging to mj fnend.'' 

When this doitUe g^nitiTe, as some grammarians term* 
it, is not necessary to aistinguish the s^ise,and especially 
in a grave style, it is generally omitted. J^cep»£ to pre- " 
vent ambiguity, it se^ns to ot allowable only in .cases 
i^ch suraose the existence of a plurality of siil:9ect8^ 
the same kind. In the expressions, ^A mil^cct of Ih^e * 
emperor's;'' **A sentiment of my brother's;'.', mwe^ than ! 
one subject, and one sentiment are mpposed to ^Loaig [ 
to the possessor. But wh^i thi8;pliuiuity is neither io- 
timatea, nor necessarily supposed, the double genitive, 
except as before mentioned, should not be. used: a?^ 
"This house of tlie govenK^r is very commodmus;" **The 
crown of the king was stolen;" "That privilege of the 
scholar was never abused*" (See page 51.) But after all 
that can be said for this^double genitive, as it is termed, 
some grammarians think that it would be better to avoid 
the use of it altogether, and -to give th^entiment 
another form of expression. 

r. When an entirexlause of a sentence, be^ningwiili 
a participle of the present tense, is used as one name, or 
to express one idea or circumstance, the noun on wMcW^ 
it depends may be put in. the genitive case; thus, instead 
of saying, "What is the reason of this person dismi$sin^ 
his servant so hastily?" tliat is, "What is the reason oi 
this person in dismissing his servant so hastily?" we may 
say, and perhaps ouffht to say, "What is the reason ot 
this person's dismissing of his servant so hastily?" 'just 
as we say, "What is the reason of thjis person's hasty digr , 
mission of his servant?" So also, we say, "I remembei; 
it beinff reckoned a great exploit;" or more properly, "f^ 
remember its being reckoned," &c. The following sen- 
tence is correct and proper; "Much will depend on tlie 
pupiVs composing^ but more on his reading irequently.'' 
It would not be accurate to say, "Much will depend on 
the pupU compo9ing^^^ &c. We also properly say; *'This 
will be the effect of the pupWs eon^ostng frequently;" 
instead'of, ^OfthepupU composing frequently;?^ 
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RULE XL 

Active verba govern the objective case: as, "Truth 
ennobles Aer,'" ^*She comforts me;'* "They support 
t«/* "Virtue rewards Aer/<?/Z(M^cr*." *^ 

In EngtiBhy^e nominative case, denoting the subject^ 
ustially eocs bifefore the verb; and the objective case, de- 
noting the object, follows the verb active; and it is the 
- order that determines thcNcase in noims; as, "Alexander 
conquered th^' Persians." But the pronoun having a 
proper form for each of those cases, is sometimes, when 
it is in the objective case, placed before the verb; and, 
^en it is in the nominative case, foUws the oMect vid 
verb; as, ^^Whorn ye ignorantly worship, him oeclare I 
nnto you." 

Itus position of the pronoun sometimes occasions its 
proper case and government to be neglectedr as in the 
following instances: **Who should I esteem more than 
the wise and good?" '*By the character of those who you 
choose for your friends, your own is likely to be formed." 
"Those are the persons who he thought true to his inte- 
. rests." "Who should I see the other day but my old 
friend." "Whosoever the court favours." In all these 
places it ought to be te^Aom, the relative being governed 
m the f^ective case by the verbs "esteem, choose, 
thought," otc. "He, who under all proper circumstances, 
has the boldness to sneak' truth, choose for thy friend;" 
It should be **A«m who," &c. 

^J^erbs neuter do not act upon, or govern, nouns and 
pronouns. *^e sleeps; they muse^'^ &c. are not transi- 
tive. Thev are, therefore, not followed bv an ohgective 
case, specifying the object of an action. But when this 
case, or an object of action, comes after such verbs, 
though it may carry the appearance of being governed 
by them, it is affected by a preposition or some other 
word iinderstood: as, "He resided many years fthat is, 
/or or rfwnngr many years] in that street;" <'He rode 
several miles [that is^^br or through the space of several 
miles] on that day;" "He layan hour [that is, during an 
hour] in ^ai torture." In thanhrases, "^Fo dream a 
dream/' "To live a vbtuoue life^'^To run a race," "To 
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ta&Iy assome a trantWlre fotid, and naj Ilotr^kl these^ 
casesy be inprcqperlT denominated trannttre^iniia. j^ 

1. Some wiiterB, ItoweTei^y vse eertala neotei* Tern as 
if Ae7 were transitive, j>atting^ after them ^e objeclitfe 
case, ameablj to the Frych ccmstmctkili of i^ciprocal 
ver^ Dot this custom is so fsn^gn to the idkm of the 
Bnglish toi^ue, that it ought not to be ad^tod or inu^ 
tated. The tollowine are some instances of ouapracticer 
*'^RepenHng him <^ nis design.'^ **The idw soon fowad 
reason to rqmU hun of his pmroking such dai^r»i» 
enemies.'' ^The pcmuko* lords did not fail to ^nkerge 
themselves on the suDJect*'' *^7he nearer hi9 snccessear 
aaproiKhed him to the throne." ^^Qo^flee ihee awaj into 
t(» land of Judah.'' ^*I think it by no m^mis a m and" 
decent thing to vie clmrities." &c. ^They have spe&t 
their whole time and nains to Mgn9 1^ sacred wfth tiie 
profene clawK^ogy." 

2. Active verbs aro sometimes as improperly i^ttde 
neater; as, <^I must premMe vnHk tin^e eiroianstsuicea.'*. 
^^Those that think to mgnOialewiih him by calumm^ 
atingme.*' 

3. The neuter verb is varied like ^e aetive; but, 
havtnij; in some degree the nature of the passive, it ad- 
mits, in many instances, of the passive lorm, retaining 
still the neuter significjittok, ehieny in sudl vet*ba aa sig- 
nify some sort of motion, or change (^pUee tn* eondi^an: . 
as, "I am come; I was gone; I wa grown$ I was fallen^'* 
The following examples, however, appear to be erronc- 
oos^ in giving the neuter verbs a passive form, instead^ 
an active one. **The rule of our holy reli^on, from 
which we are infimtely stcerved^^^ "The^whole obliffatioo- 
of that law and covenant tocts also eemsedJ^ ^ Whose 
number wets now amounted to three "hundred." ^'ThiS' 
mareschal, upon some discontent, ume entered iiito a 
conspiracy against his . master." ^At the end of a cam- 
paign, when half the men ar« i^e^er/e^? or killed.^ It 
should be, ^^have swerved, had ceased," &c. 

4. The verb to be, throii^h aH its variaiionsf has the 
same case after it, as thaf whibh next.jurecedes it: ^/t^aa,. 
he whom they invitedj" ''It may be (or mi^t have been) 
/m?, but it cannot be fm* ^uid not have-been)^/;" ^It i& 
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impossible to be they;^ *^It seems to have been he^ who 
conducted himself so wisely;'' ''It appeared to be she 
ikfut transacted the business}'' *^I understood i^ to be 
A^;" <*i believe it to have been them^^^ "We at first 
took it to be Ker; but were afterwards convinced that it 
was not «Ae." *'He is not the person who it seemed he 
waSi"' •*He is really the person who he appeared to b^' 
f^She is not now the woman uohoth they represented her 
to have been." '''Whom do jou Fancy him to be?" By 
these exion^esy it appears tKat this substantive verb has 
no Mivemment of case, but serves, in all its forms, as a 
conductor jt# ^e easesr so that the two cases which, in. 
the construction of the sentence, are the next before ami 
after it, must always be alike* Perhaps this subject will 
be more intelligible to the learner, by observing, that the 
words in the cases preceding and following the verb to 6e, 
may be said to be tn etpposition to each otrjer. Thus, in 
;te sentence) "I umlerstood it to be him," the words it 
and Aim are in apposition; that is, "they refer to the 
same thing, and are m ttte same case." 

The foflowing sentences contain deviations from the 
rule, Mid exhibit the pronoun in a wrong case: "It might 
have been Aim, but there is no proof of it;" < 'Though I 
was blamed, it could not harve been me;" '*I saw one 
whom I took to be «A«;" "She is the person who I un- 
derstood it to have been;" ^^TVho do you think me to be?" 
^ Whom do men say that I am?" "And whom think ye 
that I am?"— ^-See the Ociavo Grammar, 
m\ " P assive verbs which signify naming, &c. have the 'same 
case before and after them: as, "He was called Caesar; 
She was named Penelope; Homer is styled the prince of 
poets; James was created a duke; The general was sa* 
luted emperor; The jK-ofessor was appointed tutor to the 
prince."^pj^ 

5. The autifiary let governs the objective case: as, 
<'Let Aim, beware;" "Let us judge candidly;" "Let 
them not presume;" **Let George study his lesson," 

RULE xn/ 

One verb governs another that follows it, or de^ 
l^nds upon it, in the infinitive mood: asi, ^^Cease to^ 



dtf erlh f^MM U> A> wMl;** <<We AatRA b^ prepared 
/^ miAr an account of our actions. " . 

The preposition U, thoiq^h generallj usied before 
the latter verb^ is sometimes prc^eiiy omitted: as, 
'^1 heard him say it;*' instead of «*W say iU* 

^Hie ^rbs which have commonly other veripi^faiioirui^ 
(hem in the iafinitiye mood, without the sign /9, are Bid, 
dare^ needf make, see^ heacf^feel; and also, let, net used ^ 
as an auxiliary; aii4 perhaps a few etiiers: as^^I bade 
him do i<5^' *< Ye daiie not do iU'^ *«! saw him do i^' *•! 
heard him say it;^ <^Thou lett^ him ^'\^ 

1. In the following passages^ the word (^ fned|;n of the 
infinitive mood, where it is distinguished by lUiic cha* 
racters, is superfluous and iim>n^)er. ^I hare observed 
some satirists to use," &c. \J^^To see so maoy to make so 
little conscience of so^reat a sin*" ^t cannot but be a 
delightful spectacle to God and aogpis, to see a young 
person, besieged by powerAil temptadons on eyeiy side, 
ifo. acquit himself gloriously, ana res^ately to hold out 
against the most violent assaults; to behotd one in the 
prime and flower of his ase, that is courted by uieasures < 
and honours, by the^devii, and all tl^ bewitchn^ vasii- ^ 
ties of the world, to rejecVall these^ and to cleave stead- 
fastly unto Gk)d." 

'"^Tnis mood has also been improperly used in the fidlow- ^ 
ing places; ^^I am not like other men, to envy ^e talents 
I cannot reach.'V^ 'Grammarians have denied, or at least 
doubted, them t</oe genuine." '^That all our doinss may 
be ordered by tliy governance, io do always \mat is- 
righteous in thy sight." 



<f he infinitive is frequently goverped by adjectives,, 
substantives, and participles; as, "He is eagtJfto learn;" 
**She is wortiiy to m kivedf*"«They have a desire to im- 
prove;'^ "Endeavouring to persuade-" 

The infinitive mood has much of the nature of a sub- 
stantive, expressing the action itself which the verb signi- 
fies, as the participle has- Ihe nature of an adjective. — 
Thus the infinitive mood does the office of ar substantive 
in diiflferent cases: in the nominadve: as, "To /)/ay iffplea^ 
eanti'' in the objective: . as^^ f*B«yr love to pUsn/r "^r fo 
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gwod, 1 find nof 

The mflfii^Ve maod i» oAen made absdhtte, or used 

independently on the rest of the sentence, sttpmring the 

place of tiie €onjuncd<m'-^Adr with the potential mood: 
C^ a^, «To confess the truth, I was in fawlt;'* «To begiB 

wi^ the first;" ^To wocecd;'' «To conclude;" that is, 
A «That I may confess," &c*^ 

^ , RULExni; 

^ In the use of words and phrases which, in point of 

%. time, relate to each other, a due regard to that relation 

« * shoukL be observed. Instead of sayings <*The Lord 

X htUh giveHy and the Lord- hath taken away;^* we 

*\ should say^ *'Th6 Lotrd gitve^ and the Lord hath 

^ ttdsen awagr." Instead of, *n remember the family m6re 

^ than twent3r- years;" it should be, *^I have remembered 

V the family more than twenty years." 
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. It is not easy to jgive particular rules for the riianage- 
ment of the moods and ^nses of verbs with respect to 
^ ^ i one another, so that they may be proper and consistent* 
'"^ The best rule that can be given, is this very general onei 
"^^To observe what the sense necessarily requires." H 
^ > *"may, however, be of ^use to give a few examples of irre- 
'^ ^guUr constriction. **The last week I intended to have 
f ' ^WJrftfcn," is a very common plurase; the infinitive being 
^ > * in the past time, as well as the verb whicu it follows. But 
\ ^it is certainly wrong; for how long soever it now is since 
'^ ^ I thought of writing, Ho write" was then present to me, 
iand^ust sftill be consideited as present, when I bring back 
^ « ^that time, and the thoughts or it. It ought, therefore, 
^v sjto be, "The last week I intended to write.^* The fol- 
^ ^ lowing sentences are aho erroneous; **I cannot excuse 
^ "^^the remissness of those whose business" it should have 
- " been, as it certainly wi^s their interest, to havt interposed 
^ their good offices." *There were two circumstances which 
- ^vvvmadeH necessary for Hiem to heme lost no time." "His- 
tory painters wouicf have fijiind it difficult to horse irwented 
/^' »u;cn a species of beings," 1*hey ou^t to be, ^to mtef' 
N. poief to loaep to invent,^^ <K)n the morrow, because he 
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should .hare known iS^ certainty, irherefinre he waa ae- 
Gueed of the Jews, he loosed him.'* It ought tobe,*^6e- 
caose he uwdd know,^^ or rather, '^b^ng vming to moftv.^, 

<^The blind man said unto him, Lord, that I might 
receive my sight," "If by any means I m/g'A/ attain unto 
the resurrection of the dead;" 'hnay^^ in both places, j 
would have been better. **Frpm his biblical knowledge, 
he appears to study the Scriptures with great attentidli>" 
^to have stmlied^^^ Slc. *<I^ared that I ^ottld have lost 
it, before I arrived at the city;" '^stfiould lose it. " "1 had 
rather walk;" It should be,. "I vmdd rather walk," *^t 
would have afforded me no satisfactidn, if I coUld perform 
it:" it should be, «If I cotdd have performed iti'^or^ *^t 
tooidd afford me no satisfaction, if I couM perfbrm HP 

To preserve consistency in the time of verb^, we must 
recollect that, in tli^ subjunctive mood, the present and 
imperfect tenses often carry with them a future sens^ 
and that the auxiliaries skoiUd and wotdd^ in Ihe imper- 
fect times, are used to express the present and future 
as well as the past: for which see pi^ 75, 

1. It is proper further, to observe,. that verbs of the 
infinitive moon in the following fonn; Ho write," "to be 
writing," and "to be written,'^ always denote something 
contemporary with the time of the governing verb, or 
subsequent to it: but when verbs of that mood are ex- 
pressed as follows; '*To have been writing," "to have 
^vritten," and ''to have been written," thpy always de- 
note something (mtecedent to the time of the governing 
verb. This remark is thought to be of importance; for 
if duly attended to, it will, in most cases, oe Sufficient 
to direct iis in the relative application of these teases- 

The following sentence is properly and analogically 
expressed: "I found him better than I expected to find, 
liim." "Expected to 'have ybwm^him," is irreconcilable 
alike to grammar and to sense. Indeed, all verbs ex- 
pressive of hope, desire, intention, or command,^must 
invariably be lollowed by the present, and not the per- 
fect of ihe infinitive. Every person would perceive an 
error in this expression; "It is long since I commanded 
him to have done it:" Yet "expected to have found^^ is 
mo better. It is as clear that Qie finding must be. poste* 



rlor to m 9s^tUA^, as thai the OifimeHMtU 
posterior to tfa^ cominand. 

In the sentence vhich folloWd. the terb is witli m-o- 
pfietj put in the perfect tense of me iofinitive moodr^It 
would tiave aflToraed me great pleasure, as often as I re-^ 
fiected upon it, to have been me messenger of duch intel- 
ligence/^ As the mess^, in this instance, was ante* 
cedent to the jjleasure, and not contemporary with it, 
tiie verb expressive of the message must aen^e that an« 
tecedeirce, Dy being in the perfect of <!he inftnitive. If 
the niessage a3»d th^ pleasure Imd been referred to as 
contemporary^ the subsequent verb would* with ec^Ual 
pfi)priety, have been put m the present of the infinitivet 
as, Mt #otild have airorded me great pleasure, to be the 
ti^ssenger of such iiitelligence.'* In the former instance^ 
the phrase in c^uestioB is ^ui.valent to these words; ^Jf 
I had been the messenger;" m the latter instance, to thw 
expression; ^^ Being the messenger.'^— For a further dis- 
' ciission of this subject^ see the Eleventh edition of the 
Eey to the Exercises, p. 60, and tiie Octavo Gmmmar, 

RULB XIII. 

It is proper to inform the learner, that, in ordeF to 
express me past time with the defective verb ought j the 
perfect of tne infinitive must always be used: as, **He 
ought Yo hai»e done it^^ When we use this verb, this is 
th6 only possible way to distinguish the past from the 
present. .- 

In support of the positions advanced under this rule, 
we can produce the sentiments of eminent firammarians; 
amcmgst whom are Lowth and Campbell. But there are 
some writers on grammar, who strenuously maintain, that 
the governed verb in the infinitive ought to be in the past 
tense, when the verb which governs it, is in the past time. 
Though this cannot be admitted, in the instances which 
are controverted under this rule, or in any instances of a 
similar nature, yet there can be no doubt that, in many 
cases, in which the thing referred to preceded the eo- 
vemingverb, it would pe proper and allowable. W^. 
may say; "From a conversation I once had with him, he 
cleared to have studied Homer widi great cafe and jud j- 
meni" It would be proper also to say, "From his con- 
versation, he appears to have studied Homer with great 
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care andjat^ment;'' ^^That.unhappj man is stqjposed (o 
have cdeahy Tiolcnce.'' TKese examples are not only 
consistent with oar rule, but they confirm and illustrate 
it.VIt is the tense of ^e gorerhing rerfo only, that marks 
Avhat is called the absolute time; the tense of the verb 
governed, marks' solely its relative time with respect to 
nie other. -^ 

JTo assert, as some writers do, that verbs in the infini- 
tive mood have no tenses, no relative distinctions of pre-^ 
sent, past, and future, is inconsistent with jtist gramma- 
tical views of the subject. That these verbs associate 
with verbs in all the tenses, is no proof of their having 
no peculiar time of their own. Whatever" period the go- 
verning verb assumes, whether present, past, or future, 
the governed verb in the infinitive always respects that 
period, and its time is calculated from it Thus, the 
time or the infinitire may be before, after, or the same 
as, the time of the governing verb, according as the thing 
signified by the infinitive Is supposed to be before, after, 
or present with, the thing denoted by the governing verb. 
It IS, therefore, with great propriety, that tenses are as- 
signed to verbs of the infinitive mood. TJie point of time 
from which they are computed, is of n(i consequence^ 
since present, past, and future, are completely applica- 
ble to them. 

We shaif conclude our observations under this rule, bj 
remarking, that though it is often proper to use the per- 
fect of the infinitive after the g)veming- verb, yet there 
are particular cases, in which it would be better to give 
the expression a different form. Thus, instead of saymg, 
'*I wish to have written to him sooner,^ '*I then wished 
to have written to him sooner,*' "He will one day wish 
to have written sooner;" it would be more perspicuous 
and forcible, as well as more agreeable to the practice of 
good writers, to say; "I wish .that I hac^ written to him 
sooner," "I then wished that I had written to him soon- 
er," "He will one day wish that he had written sooner." 
Should the justness of these strictures be admitted, there 
would still DC numerous occasions for the use of the past 
infinitive; as we may perceive by a few examples. "It 
would ever afterwards have been a source of pleasure, 
to have found him wise and virtuous." **To nave de* 
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ferred Mft re|»entance longer, A^uld' have disqualified 
Mm for repenting at all.'* "They will then sec, that to 
have&ithraUj performed their auty, would have been 
• their greatest cohsolation.'^ 

- . -t _ " t < 

■ : HULE XIV, 

* ParticSpJcs^ ha\^e the same go^rament as the verfes 
: have from which they are derived: as, ^'lam weary 
with ^anngr ikftn,^' VShe is instructing us^'^ *<The 
- twtor is admomshing dharleaP 

1. Fartici^eg^are sometimes governed by the article; ■* 
for the jffesent patticiplev with the definite article the 
before it, becomes a substantive, and must have the {H'e- 
positicHi^aCter it: as, "These^arethe rules of grammar^ 
by the observing of which, you may avoid misti£:es.'^ It 
iKonld not be proper to say, "by the obs^ving which;" 
nor, "by observing of which;" but the phrase, without . 
•hither article or preposition, would be. right: as, "by ob- 
' serving which*^ The article a or /m, has the same effect: 
aii, "This was a betraying of the trust reposed in hiB*.'' 

This rule arises from me nature and idiom of our Ian - 
£U2^, and from as plain a principle as any on which it is 
U>uuded;.iuimely, tnat a word which has the article be^ 
fore it, and the possessive preposition o/* after it. must be , 
a noun: and, if a nou% it ought to follow the construc- 
tion of a noun, and not to have the regimen of a verb. 
It is the participial termination of this sort of words that 
, is apt to deceive us, and mate us treat them as if thej^ 
were of an amphibious, spepies, partly nouns and parti v 
v.erbs. f 

The ibllQwing are a few.examjje$*pf Ihe violation of 
this rule. "He was sent to prepare the way by preachin 
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rtifying our corrupt __^ , , 

'*by the continual mortifying <//' ot, "by continually 
mortifying our corrupt aflfeotions." "They laid out theo^- 
tfdves towards ^Ae a,dvanch|g aiid promoting the goojd 

* See Key to (he JSi^Qsb Cxer6iC8> Ekv€aik98jA. Sale xili. Tlie Kote 
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«Ilt i^ 1^1 oy^nraliii^ o^^rMpffi^ to rcauce eyery mx^ U> 
the lUTTQW measure of our archies;" *Ht ia overvftkipg 
ourselves,** or, *^an overvaluing o/'ourselYes-*' *'K.eqring 
of one day in seven," &c.: it oi^ht$to be, ^^ihe keejuag 
^ one day;" w, **kec|Mngone wy." 

A phrase ia wlach the article ;precedes the ^reseat 
participle and the possessive preposition follows it, wiit 
fiot| in OTjery instance, c<Mivey im same^fQcaniAg as would 
be conveyed fay the particiule without the oracle mX 
prep^sidoQ. ^lie expreasea the pleasure. he bad in ^e 
hearing of the i^losopher,'* is capable^ ^ a difi^Feut 
^ense mmi, ^^He exwessed <iie pleasare he had in hearing 
the philosopher." W hwi, therefore, we wish, 'for the 
sake of harmony or variety, to substitute un^^ titese 
l^iraseolog^es for the other, we should previously con- 
eider whe&er they are perfectly simUar in ^the . len^- 
ments they convey. « 

2. The same enervations which have been made re- 
specting the eiTect <^ the article and partic^Ie, appear 
to be api^icable to the pronoun and .^patticiple, when 
they are similarly associated: as, ^Much depends on thevr 
observing of the rule, and error will be the consequence 
of their neglecting of it;" instead «f ^HhHr obtermng thie 
rule, and their neglecting it.***^e shall .perceive this 
more clearly, if we substitute* a nuun for the pronoun: 
as, "Much depends lipon Tyro*9 observing^/ me rale," 
&c. But, as this constructi^ scnrnds- rawer harshly, it 
would, in general, be better to expr^jss fife sentiment in 
the following, or some other form: **Much depends on the 
rulers being observed^ and error will be the conset^uence 
oiitsbein^ nc^kcted:^^ or — ^'^.on observing the rule; and — 
of neglecting it.'^ TliisiJemark may be applied to seve- 
ral other modes of expression to be found in this work; 
which, though they are contended for as strictly coi^rect^ 
are not always the most eligible, on account of their un- 
pleasant sound- ^ee pages 51, 70, 15^ — 159. 

We sometimes meet wiUi expi^essions lite the fellow* 
ine: **/n forming of his sentences, he was very exact;" 
^From calling tf names, he proceeded to "blows." But 
this is incorrect language; for prepositions do not^ like 
articles and pronouns, concert the participle itself into 
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^e na^re of a gubstantive; i^ we hate Atim al^o^e in 
the phrase, «By observing wbich.^ And yet the particle 
"with its adjuncts, may lie considered as a sdostaihive 
, jlbktaae in the objective case, governed by the preposition 
or veii>y expressed or understood: as,|^y primisinp: 
imichj and performing hit Httkj we bee Jne despicable." 
-"He studied to avoid ea^rtssing himsefffoo sevtrehfP 

3. As the perfect parttclfjle ^hd the imperfect ttn>i^ an» 
liometlmes oilferent in tiieir form, care must be ntkeu 
that they be not iniUscrimtnately nW. \t iff frequently 
said, **He begun," fwr **he began;** "He run^'* tor *^hV • 
ran;" "He drunk,** for <*he drank;*' the participle l^einj; 
here used instead pi the imperfect tensei and much 
more frequently the imperfect tense instead of the par- 
ticiple^'&s, "I had wrote,** for <*I had written;*' '^I was 
chose,** Yor ^ was chosen;'* "I hare -eat," for "I hav« 
eaten.**^ **Hi8 words were interwove with sighs;" ^*were 
mterwoven,^ "He would have spoke;" ^^spoken.'^ "He 
hath bore witness to his faithful servants;" ^'bornc.'^^ "B v 
ihis H^ans he over-mn his guide;" ^'^over-ran*^- "ThV 
«Hn has rose;'* ''rism*^ "His constitution has beet) 
greatly shook, but his mind is too strong to be hhook 
%fy such causes;'* ^shaken}^ in both places. "They Avcre 
verses' wrote on glass;'* ^^?vrilten,^^ ^'Philosopli^rs have 
^often mistook the source of true happiness:'* i* might 1«> 
be '^mistakenJ'^ 

*— -The participle ending in ed is often improperly eon - 
tracted by changing eel into as, "In good bebaviom-, 
lie is not sr/rpiwf oyany pupil of the school." "She was 
much distrest." They oug^t to be ^surpasserly'^'* "(f/.>- 
4xe8sedJ'l,^ 

RULE XV. 

Adverbs, thougli they have no government of cast, 
tense, &c. require an appropriate situation in the sen- 
ten^e, viz. for the most part, before adjectives, after 
verbs active or neuter, apd frequently between the 
^xiliary and the verb: as, **He made a very sensible 
dtscQtir3e; he apoke mxafftctedly and forcibly* and t<m 
attentiveh heard by the whole assembly. ** 
P 
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A few inatoees of erroBeous positkms of adredis 
may serve to illustrate the rule. ^He must not expect 
to find study agreeable always;** ^alway» agreeable.'^ 
"We always find them ready when we want them;" 
**wc find them always ready,'' &c. '^Dissertations on 
the prophecies frhich have remarkably been fiilfilled;" 
**which have been remarkably.^^ "Instead of looking^ 
contemptuously down on the crooked in mind or in body, 
we should ^ook up thankfully to God, who hath made us 
better;" "instead of looking down contempttumsly^ &c. 
we should thanl^ly look i/p," §i.c. "If thou art blessed 
naturally with a good memory, confinually exercise it;" 
^'naturally blesseal*^ &c. ''exercise it continually^*^ 

Sometimes the adveib is placed with propriety before 
the verb, or at some distance after it; sometimes be- 
tween the tv/o auxiliaries; and sometimes after them 
botli; as in the followinff examples. "Vice always creeps 
by degrees, and insensibly twmes around us tfiose con- 
cealea fetters, by which we are at last completely 
bound." "He encouraged the English Barons to carry 
their opposition farther,'^'' "They corapelled him to de- 
clare that he would abjure the realm for ever:^^ • instead 
of, "to carry farther their opposition;" and "to abjure 
for ever the realm." "He has generally been reckoned 
an honest man." "The book may always be had at such 
a place;" in preference to "has been generally;'- and 
"may be always." "These rules will be clearly under- 
stood, after they have been diligently studied," are pre- 
ferable to^ "These rules will clearly be understood, after 
they have dUigently been studied.- 

f'rom the preceding remarks and examples, it appears 
that no exact and determinate rule can be given tor the 
placing of adverbs, on. all occasions. The general rule 
may be of considerable use; 4)ut the easy flow and per- 
spicuity of the phrase, are^he things which ought to be 
cniefly regarded. 

•^ The adverb there is often used as an expletive, or as^^ 
a word that adds notliing to the sense; in which case it 
precedes the verb and the nominative noun: as, "There 
js a person at the door;" "Ther6 are some thieves In 
the house;" which would be as well, or better, expressed 
by saying, ♦'A person is at the door;'\ ''Some thieves 
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are in the hoase." SometimeB, it is made use of toeive 
a smidl degree of enrtphasis to the sentence: fts, ^7%ert 
was a man sent from Ood,^ whose name was John." 
Wh^ it is aralied in its strict sense, it principallj fol« 
lows the vero and. the nominative case: as, ^^The man 
stands thtn.V: 

1. The adverb n«v«r generally precedes the verb: as, 
<'I never was there;'' "He never comes at a proper time." 
Wht^n an auxiliary is used, ft is placed indifferentlj, 
either before or after this adverb: as, "He was never seen 
(or never was seen) to laugh from that time*"' 

Never seems to be improperly used in the following 

rissages. "Ask niftf never so much dowry and gift." "Ii 
make myhands never sq clean." "Charm he never so 
wisely." The word "ever" would be more suitable to the 
sense. 
^ 2. In imitation of the French idiom, the adverb of 
place where^ is often used instead of the pronoun relative 
and a preposition. *'They framed'a protestation, where 
they repeated all their former claims j" i,e.^Hn which 
they repeated.'*'.,"The king was still determined to run 
forwartfc, in the same course where he was already, by 
his precipitate cweer, too fatally advanced;" i. e. "m 
which he was*" But it would be better to avoid this 
mode of expression. 
**- The adverbs hence^ thence^ and whence^ imply a prepo- 
sition; for they signify, "from this place, from that place^ 
from what place. ^It seems, therefore, strictly speaking, 
to be improper to join a preposition with them, because 
it is superfluous: as, "This is the leviathan, from whence 
the wits of our age are said to bonow tlrcir weapons;" 
**An ancient author prophesies from hence." But the 
origin of these words is little attended to, and the pre- 
' position /ram, so often used in construction with them, 
that the omission of it, in many cases, would seem stiff, 
and be disagreeable. 

•^ The adverbs Aerc, thercj where^ are often improperly 
applied to verbs signifying motion, instead of the adverbs 
hither, thithery imither: as, "He came here hastily;" 
"They rode /Acre with speed." They should be, **He 
came hititer;^^ "They rode //u/Acri" &c. •»-- 
3. We have some examples of adverbs being use<l for 
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n^ioltrs, sinoe wkm^ it has be^iui to iaarease in t&oae' % 
countries m a r^giooa order;^ i. e. ^*8itic« wkM ttmeJi^ 
^<A little while and I shall not see youf i. e. ^ Mhari 
/low.'* *4t is worth their whik;'* i. e.^it deserves theur 
time and pains^'' Hut this use of ^e word raiiier-siHtS' 
familiar than grave stjle^ The same maj toe said of the 
phrase, '^To do a thing am^une;^ i. e. «in anj mannerj" 
or, ^smmliow;'*^ u e.. *^n some manner/^ * ^Somehow,, 
worthy as these people are, thej are u&der the infaenee 
of prejudice.'' 

RULE XVI, . 

Two nejgatives, in En^isb^ destroy one anotherr 
or are equivalent to an affirmative: as, ^^Nor did tbev 
not perceive him;" that is "they did perceive him. ^ 
"His language,. though inele^nt, is not tmgramma- 
/icfll;*' that is, "it is grammatical.'^ 

It is .better to express an affirmation, by a regular 
affirmative, than by two separate negatives, as in the 
former sentence; but when one of the negatives is j<Hned 
to another word, as in the latter sentence, the two nega- 
tives form a plea^ng- and delicate variety of expression. 

Some writers have improperly em^oyed two negatives 
instead of one; as in the following instances: '*I never 
did repent of doing good, nor shafi not now;" *^nor shedT 
I now^^ "Never no imitator grew up to his author;" 
'^ never did any^^'^ &c. **I cannot by tio means allow him 
what his argument muat prover*^ ^4 cannot by an%f 
means," &c. or, ^\ can by no means ^^ <«Nor let no com- 
forter approach me;" ^nor let any comfmler," &c. **Nor 
is danger ever apprehended in such a government, no 
more than we commonly apprehend danger from thunder 
or earthquakes:" it should be,^ "fl«|y more^^^ "Ariosto^ 
Tasso, Galileo, no more than Raphael, were not bom in 
republics." "Neither Ariosto^ Tasso, nor Gidileo, any 
more ^an Raphael, was bom in a repubKc.'^ 

RULE XVII. 
Pirepositians govern tke objeetive case: as^ ^^I have 
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heard a good eharacter of ker^^^ ^JWmi Km that {9 
needy turn not away;" *^A word to the wise is suffi- 
* , el^ntybr them$^^ "We may be good and happy with- 
"out riches J^ 

The following are examples of tho nominative case 
being used instead of the objective. "Who servest thou 
under?'* >Who do you speak to?'' '*We are still much 
at a losa who civil power belongs to:" "Who dost thou 
ask for?" "Associate not with those who none can speak 
well of." In all these places it ought to be ^^whomP 
See Note 1. 

"•"The prepositions to and fot are often understood, 
chiefly oefore thi^ronouns: as, ''Give me the book;" 
^Get me some paper;" that is, Ho me; for ine." "Who is 
me;" i. e. ^0 me." '*He was banished England;" i. e. 
*^wn England ."^*^ 

1. The preposition is often separated from the relative 
wliich it governs: as, "Whom wilt thou ffive it to?" in- 
stead of, "7*0 whom wilt thou give it?" "He is an author 
whom I am much delighted with;" "The world is too 

' polite to shock authors with a truth, which generally their 
booksellers are the first that inform them of." This is 
an idiom to which our language is strongly inclined; it 
prevails in common conversation, and suits very well 
with the: familiar style in writing: but the placing of the 
preposition before the relative, is more graceful, as well 
as more perspicuous, and agrees much better with the 

- solemn and elevated style. 

2. Some writers separate the preposition from its noun, 
5n order tc connect different prepositions with the same 
noun: as, ^'To suppose the zodiac and planets to be effi- 
cient of J and antepedent/o, themselves." This, whether 

Jin the familiar or the sdemn style, is always inelegant, 
and should generally be avoided. In forms of law, and 
Ihe like, \niere fulness and exactness of expression 
must take place of every other consideration, it may be 
admitted. 

S. Different relations, and different senses, must be 

expressed by different prepositions, though in conjunction 

with Ae same verb or aidjective. Thus we say, "to 

converse vnth a person, upon a subject^ in a house," Sjc* 

P a. 
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We iim^mfi^^e are 4k«p|iointed i^ a thft^" ndien 
W€ cannot set it, <^aiMi disappointed m it,'' when we have ^ 
it, and find it does not answer our expectations. '^ But 
two different preposidous must be im^rc^)^ in the ^ame 
construction, and in the sauie sentences a^ *^The com^ 
bat between thirty French a^ainat twenty English." 

la some cases, it is difficult to say, to ^winch of two* 
prepositions tiie preference isf to be given, as botii are 
used promiscuously, and custom has not decided in fa~ 
vour of either of them. We sajr, ^Expert at,*^ and "expwt 
in a thing^' ^Expert at fining a remedy for his mis- 
takes;'' ^^xpert m deception." 

When prepositions are subjoine4^ ftoims, they are* 
generally the same that are sulijoinea to the veribs fromr 
which the nouns are derived: as, ^A comjrfiance tmth^ 
**4o comply toith;^^ "A disposition to tyranny," ^^di^posed, 
to tyrannize." 

4. As an accurate and appropriate use of the prepo- 
sition is of great impcM^tance, we shall select a eonsiaer- 
able number of examples of impropriety, in the applica-^ 
don of this part (rf speech, * ^ • 

1st, With respect to the preposition o/^ — ^''He is resoftr- 
ed .of going to the Persian court;" *Sm going," &c. ''He 
was totally dependent of the Papal crown;" 'Sm the Pa- 

gal," &c. ''To call of a person," and "to wait of hin^*^ 
on a person," &c. "He was eager <^ recommendkig it 
to Ms fellow citizens;'^ ^n recommendinff," &c. <y is^^ 
sometimes omitted, and sometimes inserted, after toorthyr 
as, "It is worthy observation," or, '*of observation.'^' 
But it would have been better omitted in the following^ 
sentences. "The emulation, who should serve their 
country best, no longer subsists amongthem, but q^ who 
should obtain the most lucrative coftimand." "The rain 
hath been falling of a, IdH^ time;" "falUnff a long time." 
"it is situatioii cniefly which decides of me fortune and 
characters of men;" "decides the fortune," ^ "^onemi- 
in^ the fortune." "He found the greatest dwculty «f 
writing" ^n writing." "It inig^t have smA me a 
greater taste of its antiaiuties." A taste ofa thing km- 
^es actual enjoyment iff i^ but a taste/br i^ imnUesronly 
a capacity for enji^^ment. "This hm a muca j^water 
sbjure of inciting hun| than any regard aft^t his fother'^ 



iter V^ *^* 
^ With respect to the prepositions to aady^iv— ^Tou 

have b^towed' your favours to the inosl deserving per- 
sons;*? ^hqion the ioost cteservipg,'^ &c. ^^H^ acciisei^ 
the ministers for.betrajiog the j^teh;" ^qf having be" 
trayed." *'Qis abhorrence to that superstitioiiB <^^-«~^'> 

*^that,^*r ■ .... 



&c. ^*A gpeat change to the better)*' yor 4ie 
better." "Your pr^dioe to my cause;" ^againMi?'^ '*'Hie 

. Eo^ish ware very diiferent pepj^e then to what they are 
at present;'^ ^from what/*.&«f. "In compliance to the 
decianition;" <*u^A|" &c. ^t is more than they thought 
for;" ^Hhottght of.^^ * 'There is no need for it;'^ ^ W^ 
Ibr is «iperfluou8 in the phrase, ^More than he knows 
for,^^ *'No discouratgement for the authors to proceed;" 
^o the authoHB," &c. ^^It Was perfectly in conq)liance 
to some persons;" ^^withJ^^ ^^TTie wisest princes need 
not think it any diminution to fteir greatness, or dero- 
gation to their sufficiency, to rely upcm counsel;'' ^dimi- 
nution o^j" and "derpgation yWwH." 

« Sd, With respect to the jprepositious with and t^poit.— ' 
^^Aeconciling himself with the king." '^Those things 
which have the greatest resemblance with each other^ 
fli^uently diflfer me most." **That such rejection should 
be consonant itith our cmnmon nature." ^Conformable 
with," &c. '^The histoiy of Peter is agreeable with the 
jimcred texts." In ail the above instances, it should be, 
**/o," instead of ^^vnthf^ **It is a use that perhaps I 
should not have thought on;", "thought o/l" "A greater 
q^aatity may be. taken from the heaps vHthout making 
any sensible alt^atioa upon it;" "m it." "Intrusted to 
persons on wh«» the parliament could confide;" fHn 
w4i«B(i." ^He was made macb on at Argos;'^ ^much ^." 
**If policy .can prevail upon force;". **<wer force." **I do 
likewise dissent with the examiner;',^ ^fram.^^ 
. 4tii» With re^^ft to the prepositions inffranh *«*— 
'^^ey shimid bd informed m^ some paits of < his cbwac- 
terf^ ^^abiwtJ^QTy ^/cancemmg.^^ **Upon such occasions 
aa fell into Aeir coo^jzaiico;'^ ^Hm^,^ ^Thki variety 
o( facticms into which we are stUl .ei^^aged;" ^n which.'' 
*<r«i wpstorer myself into thrlaimtr;'^ ^H0 the f«nwr.''^ 
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*<6y.^ Hwn seems to be sopefflneus after forbear: as, 
^He could Dot forbear from appointiDg the pope," &e. 
^^A strict observance aft^ times aad fashiioins;" ^ef 
timeSk" **Tbe character which we may now value our^ 
selves by drawing" ^'vpon drawiug." ^'Neither of them 
s»ball make me swerve out of the path>" ^from theTO&.'' 
*^Ye blind guides, which stitiiii at a ^at, and swallow a 
camel;" it ought to be, ^which strain otd a gnat, or tj&e 
a gnat out of the lic|ttor by straining it." The impro- 
priety of the preposition has wholly destroyed the mcani- 
iBg of the phrase. - 

— rhe preposition among generally implies a number ©f 
things. It cannot be properly used in conjunction with 
the word every, which is in the singular number, as, 
••Which is found among every species of liberty;" "The 
opinion seems to gain ground among every body."*— ^ 

5. The preposition to is made use of iJefore nouns of 
place, when tney follow verbs and participles of motion: 
as, **I went to London;" "I am going to town." But the 
preposition ctf is generally used after the neutei' verb to 
oe: as, "I have £jen at London;" *•*! was at the |daco 
appointed;" "I shall be at Paris.^',We likewise say: 
•'He touched, arrived at any place.'* Tho^ preposition %n 
is set before countries, cities, and large towns: as^^He 
lives in France, in London, or in Birmingham." But 
before villages, single houses, and cities which are in 
distant countries, at is used; as, *'Hd lives at Hackney;*^ 
•*He resides at Montpelier." 

It is a matter of indiflference with respect to the pro- 
noun one another J whether the preposition of be placed 
between the two parts of it, or beiore them both. We 
may say, "They were jealous of one another;" or, "They 
were jealous one of another;" but perhaps tile former i» 
better. / 

^. Participles are frequently used as prepositi^is: as, 
excepting, resoecting, touching, concerning, according. 
**They were all in faidt except or excepting him."^^_ 

RULE XVIII. 

.Cpniunctions eonn«et the sam«i moods and tenses 
•C rerns^ and oase^ of nouns and pronous^: as, <^Cau« 
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dour U^ be iipf f owml and pmetMt^ <4f 'Aott shi« 
oc$reI)r (ir^^ and Cimestly purtm Tirtae, she tmU 
^mi^fhtfnmd by thee, rnmprwt a rich reward;''^ 
^The master tauriit Aer o^ me to write;'* ^'^ trnd 
aftewere schoolfeUowa.^'* 

A ten examples of ioaccuraej respecting this rule 
maj fiir^er display its utility. ^Ifhe prefer a virtuoua 
Hfe^ and is sincere in his professions, he will sacc^d;'' 
^ herprtfers.^^ *fTo ddide ttie saa^eriea of the unhappj, 
is inhuman; and wanting compassion towards them, is 
o^chnstian;" ^and to want compassion." <^Tbe parlia- 
ment luidrc^ed the king, and has been prorogued the 
same daj;"* ^and was prorogued ."^ ^His wealth and him 
bid adieu to each other;'' <iand Ae." ^He entreated us, 
my comrade aiid I, to live harmoniously;" ^comrade and 
me." '^My sister and her were on good tenns;" "and 
afte," /*Wc often overlook the blessing which are in 
ottr poisesMon, and are searching after uiose which are 
outfof our reacb^' it ou^t to be, "and search after." 

1. Conjunctions are, indeed, frequently made to connect 
dilterent moods ^d.ienses of verbs: but m these instances 
4ke nonuoative must generally, if not always, be repeated, 
which is not necessary, thou«i it may be done, under the 
cMstruction to which the TuTe refers.- We may say, "He . 
S»e# temperately, orw? he should live temperately;" *'H© 
nuiff r^urn, but he mil not coniinuts^^ ^She v>m8 proud^ 
though she is now humblet" hut it is envious, that in sueh 
crises, the nominative ought to be r^>eated; and that, by 
iikiA means, the latter members of these sentences are ren- 
dered not so strictly dependent-on the preceding, as. those 
are which come under the rule. When, in the progress of 
a seatence, we pass from the affirmative to the negative 
form, or from the negative to the affirmative, the subject 
&t nominative is always resumed: as, "He is rich, but he 
is not respectable." "He is not rich^ but he is respects 
able." Tnere appjears to be, in general, equal reasoi^ for 
fcpeatiiigthe n(Hn^native,aiid resuming the subject, when, 
the course of the sentence is diverted oy a ctuuice ol th^ 
mood or Um^* The foHc^wing sentences may &ereS»re, 

* This «ale veibn only to nount aad woiioinw. w)iieh liavc lb* ftm^ iMarinf 
9r,r«latioo. wttb regard to otiier pwti of tbe oeoietkM.. 
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be implied. ^Ai^er |^ce8 Uito &e brtiat of tt vbe^ 
man^lKit will rest only in the bosom of fools;^ ^Hnit reati 
onljf^ or, *<but t^ tmu re»t onlj»" ^Virtac ia praised by 
manj^ and would be desired also, if her worth were 
realfy known;" *%ad she would*V *,*The world beg^ 
to recede, and will soon ^tiBappear;" **and it will.'^ .Sec 
the Octavo Graminar, Rvle xviii. . 

RULE XIX. 

Some conjunctions require the indicative, sortie tfe 
subjunctive mood, after them. It is a general rule, 
that when something contingent or doubtful is im- 
plied, the subjunctive ought to'be used: as, ^^ I were 
lo write, he would not regard it;*' **He will not be 
pardoned, ffpJess he repent. ^^ 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolute 
nature require the indicative mood. **^5 virtue ad- 
vances, so vice recedes:^' "He is healthy, because he h 
temperate." 

The conjunctions, f/*, tlwugh^ unless^ except^ whether, 
&c. generally require the subjunctive mood after themr 
as, ''If thou be afflicted, repine not;" '^Though hesicaf 
me, yet will I trust in himr' *'He cannot be clean, un- 
less fie wash himself;" ^No power, except it were given 
from above;" '^ Whether it were I or they, so we preach." 
But even these conjunctions, when the sentence does 
not imply doubt, admit bf the indicative: as, ''Though 
he is poor, he is contented." — See subjunctive moody p* 
68, and pages 183, 184. 

The following example may, in sometneasure, serve to 
illustrate the distinction between the subjunctive and the 
indicative moods. "T%mghh^ tiwe divinely inspired, and 
spoke therefore as the oracles erf" God,with supreme aiitho- 
rity; though he were endued with supernatural powers, 
and could, therefore, have confirmed 5ie truth of idutt he 
uttered, by miracles; yet, in compliance with the way in 
which human nature and reasonable creatures are usuiAj 
wrought upon, he reasoned."' That our 3aviour was th- 
vinely inspired, and endued with supernatural powers^ ai» 
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positions tkatare he»e taken for pmatejL as not rfwit tiag 
the ieast donbt; tiiey would therefore have been better 
ex|tfie88ed in the inaicatiYe mood: ^Though he vhes di- 
Tinelj inspired^ tftough he tmw endued with avpematural 
i>owers." The siibjanctlve is used in the like improper 
manner in ^ following examnle: ^Jlwugh he twrea son, 
y^t learned he obedience, by the things which he suffer- 
ed." But, in a similar passage, tiic mmcative, with great 
propriety, is emplc^ed to the 5||me purpose; ^'T/tough he 
- was ricii, yet for your sak^ he became poor." 

1. Zes/, and fnat^ annexed to a command preceding, 

negessarily require the subjunctive mood: as, **Love not 

' sleep, lest tliou come to poverty;" *'R^rove not a scorn- 

er, lest he hate thee;" "Take heed that thou speak not to 

Jacob." 

^ with but following it, when futurity is denoted, re- 
quires the subjunctive mood: as, "-^he do but touch the 
niUs^ they sliall smoke;" ^Ifhe be but discreet, he will 
succeed-" But the indicative ought to be used, on this 
occasion, when future time is not signified: as, "j/l. in this 
expressioij, he does bvi jest, no offence should be taken;" 
^'If she «« but sincere, I am happy." The same distinc- 
tion applies to the following forms of expression: "If he 
d0 submit, it will be from necessity;" '^Though he does 
submit, he is not convinced;" ^*If tfiou do not reward this 
service, he will be discouraged;** "If thou dost heartily 
forgive him, endeavour to forget the offence." 

S. In the following instances, the conjunction ihat^ ex- 
pressed or understood, seems to be improperly accompa- 
, ni$jd with the subjunctive mood. "So much slie dreaaed 
his tyranny, thcmjl^ fate of her friend she dare not la- 
ment" "fte reasoned so artfully that his friends would 
listen, and think {thaf] he were not wrong." 

3. The same Conjunction governing both the indicative 
and the fiubjUnetive moods, in the same sentence, and hi 
the same circumsj^ces, seems to be a great impropriety: 
as in these instances. *'^ there be but one body of le- 
gislators, it is no better than a tyranny; i/* there are only 
two, there will want a casting voice*" "^ a man haoe a 
hundred sheep, and one of them is gone astray," &c. 

4. Almost all the irregularitiea, in the construction of 
fixxj language, have arisen frcnn tte «Uip^s rf some worda^ 
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the caie with respect to die comnnctive form ^ wm^ 
now in use; wUcli wUi appMr mm the ^Uowing exam- 
ines: *«We shall overtake him tho»h he rtm;'? that 46^ 
**Uioagh he skauld run;^ ^^Uidess he oe^-prfukntly, & 
will notaccomj^ish hiapurpos^' that is,<HiiiIe$8fae «&|( 
act pudentlj.'' ^If he mecMcf a&d obkdn ht»ei^,he will 
not be tiie hapiner for it;'' ^t is, ^^tf he 9hotM succeed 
and should obtain hia end." Th&e remarics and examples 
are desired to show the orig^uud oi many of our present 
conjunctiTe forms of expression; and to enaMe the stu- 
dent to examine the pit^rietjr of using diem, for tracing 
the words in* Question to then* proper or^n and ancient 
connexions. But it is necessary to be more particular cm 
ibis subject, and tlierefore we shall add a few dbserrations 
respecting it. ^ 

That part of the verb which grammarians call the ore- 
sent tense of the subjunctive mood, has a future signinca- 
tion. This is effected by varying the terminations of the 
second and third person singular of the indicative; as will 
be evident from me Allowing examples: "If thou j?ro«per, 
thou shouldst be thankful;" ^Unless he study more close- 
ly, he will never be learned." Some writers however 
would express these sentiments without tiiose variatioiis; 
*'If thou prosperest^^^ &c. "Unless he studitSy^^ 4&c.: and 
as diere is great diversity of practice in this point, it is 
prcmer to offer th^ iearaers a few remarks^ to assist them 
in distinguishing the right application of tliese differeirt 
forms of expression. It may be considered as a rule, that 
the changes of termination are necessagpirhen these two' 
circumstances concurf l«t, When the subject is of a.dtt- 
bious and contingent nature; and Sd, When die verb has 
a reference to future time* In the following sentence 
both these circumstances will be found to un^ ^If diou , 
Injure another, diou wilt hurt thyself;" "He has a bar*! 
heart; and if he continue impemten^ he otust s^ifferr' , 
^*fle;will maintain his principles, though he. lost his c$- 
4atef" *^ Whether he mcee^or aot,Hs intention is kucl- 
4bie;" "If he he niot prosperous, lie will not repine;" 
^^a mao ^mitt^ his servant, and he i^te," &c. Exoi* xxL 

/^. InaM these examj^ca, the things signified bytlie 

•A 
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verbs are uncertaiiu and refer to future time. But iti tlie 
instances which follow, future time is not referred to; and 
therefore a different construction takes place; '^If thou 
Ifvest virtuously, thou art happv;'* **Unle88 he mearu( 
what he says, he is doublv ^tnless;" ^^If he allows the 
excellence rf virtue, he aoes not regard her precepts';" 
^^Thougl^ he seems to be simple and artless, be luis de- 
ceived us;" "Whether virtue is better than rank or 
wealth, adnuts not of any dispute;" "If thou bdievest witli 
all thy heart, thou mayst," &c. ^cts viii. 37. — ^There are 
many sentences, introduced by coi^unctions, in whicli 
neither contin^ncy nor futurity is denoted: as, "Thou^ 
he exdels Yier m knowledge, she far exceeds him in vir- 
tue." **I have no doubt of his principles: but if he believed 
tiie truths of religion, he does not act according to them." 
^IThat both the circumstances of cbntin^ncy and futu- 
rity are necessary, as tests of the propriety of altering 
the terminations, will be evident, bv inspecting the fof- 
lowiBg examples; which show that there are instances in 
which neither of the circumstances alone implies the 
other. In the three examples following, contingency id 
det&oted, but not futurity. ^If he thinks as he speaks, 
he may safely be tnyted." "If he is now disposeu to it, 
I will perform the operation." "He acts uprigntly, unless 
he deceives me." In the following sentences, futurity i» 
signified, but not contingency. "As soon as the sun sets^ 
it will be cooler." "As the autumn advances^ these birds 
will gradually emigrate, "-^"^ 

It appears, from the tenor of the examples adduced, 
that the rules above mentioned may be extended to assert^ 
that in cases wherein contingency and futurity do not con- 
cur, it is not prefer to turn me verb from its signification 
of presei^t time, nor to vary its form or termination. 
The verb would then be in the indicative mood, whatever 
conjunctions mi^t attend it^— If these rules, which seem 
to lovm the true distinction between the subjunctive and 
the indicative moods in this tense, were adopted and^ 
established in practice, we should have, on this point, K 
pinciple of decision simple and precise, and readUy ap- 
plicable to every case that mi^t occu^p-It will, doubt- 
less, sometinies happen, that, on this occasion, as well ^B 
mk many other occasions, a strict adherence to grammati* 

Q 
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tti nUett would render the lao^age stiff and formal: but 
when case) of this sort occur, it is better to j^Te the ex- 
l^ressioQ a different turn, than to violate srammar fin'the 
sake of ease, or even of el^ance. See mile 14. Jfoie £» 

5. On the form of the auxiliaries in the compound 
tenses of the subjunctiTe mood, it ae^ns mtq^ to make a 
hw observations. Some writers express memsehres in the 
perfect tense as folloVs: **JS tiiou have determined, we 
roust submit:" ^^Unless he have consented, the writing - 
will be v<Hd:^ but we beUeve that few authors of critical ^ 
sagacity write in this manner. The proper form seems to * 
be, ^If thou hast determined; unless he hoe consented," 
&e. cottformablj to what we generally meet with in the 
BiUe: ^I have sumamed thee, though thou hast not 
known me." Isaiah xlv. 4, 5. "What is the hope rf the 
llvpocrite, thou^ he haih gained," &c. Job xxvii. 8. See 
also ^cts xxviii. 4. 

6. In the pluperfect and future tenses, we sometimes 
meet with such expressions as these; ^*If thou had ap- 
plied thyself diligently, thou wouldst hav€ reaped the 
advantage;" "Unless tiiou shdl n>eak the whole truth, we 
cannot &termine;" "If thou tirta undertake the business, 
there is little doubt of success." This mode of express- 
ing the auxiliaries does not appear to be warranted by 
die general practice oi correct writers. They should tie 
kadstf shaitj and vnlt: and we find them used in this form, 
in the sacred Scriptures. , 

"If thou ^arf«^ known," fccXufe xix. 47. "If thou 
hadst been here," &c. John xi. 9i. ^'If thou wilt^ thou 
canst make me clean," Matt viU. 2. See also, 2 Sam. iL 
fir. Matt, xvii. 4. 

7. The second perScML^ii^ular of the imperfect tense 
in the subjunctive mom£n.iilso very frequency varied in 
its tenmnatioii: a^."It^lili /ooetf hun truly, thou wouldst 
obey him;" ^^oue^hou did confcMin, thou hast gained 
nodkng by it.^\^s variatiim, however, appears to be 
iB^rc^r. Our present version of the Scriptures, n^ich 
we again refer to, as a ^ood grammatical authority in 
points of this nature, decides against it. "If thou ifcnnoe^^ 
%e gift," &c. John iv. 10. "If tiiou didst receive it, 
why dost diou ^ry?" &c. 1 Cor* iv. 7. See also DarL 
w. 22. But it IS proper to remark, that the form of tbt 
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verb to he, when used Bublunctively in the imperfect 
tense^ is indeed- very considerably and properly varied 
from diat which it has in the imperfect ot the indicative 
mood: as. the learner will perceive by turning to the 
cOBJQsation of that verb. 

^ It may not be superfluous, also to observe, that the 
auxiliaries of the potential mood, when afmlied to the 
subjunctive, do not change tlie termination of the second 
person singular. We properly say, *'If thou mm/at or 
eanat p)f '^Th^w^ thou migktst live;" **Unles8 thou 
couldat read;** "If thou wotddat learn;" and not, ^I{ thou 
fiiay or can go," &c^ It is sufficient, on this point, te 
adauce the authorities of Johnson and Lowth; **If thou 
^Jumidstgof^ Johnaon, "If thou mayat^mightatj or catUdai 
love;" LowtJu Some authors thinlc, that when that ex- 
presses the motive («* end, the termination oi these aux*^ 
iliaries should be varied: as, ^I advise thee, that thou 
may beware;^ ^^He checked thee, that thou ahouU net 
presume:" but there does not appear to be any ground 
for this exception. If the expression of ^condition, doubt^ 
contingency,^ &c» does not warrant a change, in the 
form of these auxiliaries, why should ^ey have it, when 
a. fn^ve or end is expressed? The translators of the 
Scriptures do not appear to have made the distioctioB 
contended for. ^ ^Tnou buildest the wall, that thou nua/at 
be Aeir king.'' iVe/i. vi. 6. "There is forgiveness with 
thee, that thou mayat be feared." Paakn exxx. 4. 
^ J Pro m the preceding observations under this rule, it 
Appears, that with respect to what is termed die present 
tense of any verb, when the circumstances of contingency 
and futurity concur, it is proper to vary the terminations 
of the secoiMi and third persons sii^iar; that witheut 
the concurrence of tiM)8e urcumstanc^s, ^ terminatioDS 
should not be altered; and that the verb and the anxiiia- 
nes ef tlie tlu*ee past tenses; and the auxiliaries of the 
first future, undergo no alterations whatever: except the . 
imperfect of the verb to ht^ which, in cases denoting con^ 
tingency, is varied in all the persons of the singular 
number.*^<S5ec pagt 8a. The Note. 

After perusing what has been advanced on this subjecti 
it will be naturS for the student to inquire, what is the 
extent of the subjunctive mood? Some: grammariana 
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think It extends only to what is called tiie present tense 
of verbs eenerally, under the clreumstipces of contin- 
gency and futurity; and to the imperfect tense of the 
verb to be, when it denotes contingency, &cu because in. 
these tenses only, the form of the verb admits of .varia- 
tion; and they suppose that4t is variation merely which 
constitutes the distinction of moods. It is the opinion of 
other grammarians^ (in which opinion we concur,) that^ 
besides the two cases just mentioned, all verbs in the 
three past, and the two future tenses, are in the subjunc- 
tive mood, when they denote contingency or uncertainty^ 
though they have not any chan^ of termination; ana 
t^at, when contingency is not ugnified, the veH), through 
aH these five *%Qnses, belongs to the indicative mood, 
whatever cox\]unction may attend it. They think, that 
the definition and nature of the subjunctive mood, have 
no reference to change of termination, but that they refer 
merely to the manner of the being, action, or passion, 
signified by the verb; and that the subjunctive mood may 
as jproperiy exist without a variation of the verb, as thie 
infinitive mood, which has no terminations different from 
those of the indicative. The deei^on of this point may 
not, by some grammarians, be thought of much conse- 
quence. But the rules which ascertain the propriety of 
varying, or not varying, the terminations of tne verb, 
will certainly be deemed important. These rules may 
be well observed, without a uniformity of sentiment re- 
specting the nature and limits of the subjunctive mood. 
For further remarks on the subject, see pages 72, 7"6— 
rS. 94—96. 100—102. 

r 

* We hare ttated. for the 8tiident*s tnfbcmation, the different t^inioos a€ 
grammarians, r^pecting the fbi^isb Sm^Jon^ve Mood: FinU that wbfob 
Mipposes there is no such mood in our language; Sucn^, that which eztemis 
it no farther thui the variatimis of the verb extend; TitnUy, that which we 
HaTe adoi^d. and explained at larae; and which, io general. e<mesp(Mids with 
the views of the most apiHx>ved writers on Bnf^ish Grammar. We may add a 
VourtM opinion; which appears to possess, at least, much plausibility. This 
Oj^nion admits the arrangement we liave given, with one variation, namiely* 
that of assigning to the first tense of the subjunctive, two forms: 1st. thai 
wtakh simi^ denotes contingency: as. "If be ^stres it, 1 will- perform the 
operation:'^ that is, "If he noto desires it;" Sdly, that which denotes both con- 
tingency and futurity; as, "If he desire it, I will perform the operation;** that 
is, "If he should hereafter desire it." This last theory of the subjanetive mood, 
cfaimsthe merit of rendering the whole system of the moods consistent and 
reguAr; of being more conformable than any other, to tlie deftniticm of thQ 
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9. Some cenranctiona have correspondeiit tioitqmc6m» 
foekogij^ to tBeiD) either exDressed or underslood: M» 

Istf TMrngh^'-'-mei^ neveriMks^: as^ ^TTUmgh he was 
richy yet for oaTsakes lie became poor." ^T^Sugk pow- 
erful, he wa» meek." 

^9 Pfhether^^r: aa, ^Whether he will go or not, I 
cannot tell," 

dd^ Eitker-^-or: W| **I will either send it, or brii^ it 
mysdf," 

4th, Neither — nor: as, *^NeUher he fior I am able to 
compass it." 

5tfi, Jia^-^e: expressing a comparison of eqiudity: as, 
^^She is as amiable as her sister; and a$ much respect- 
ed." , 

6th, As'^so: expressing a comparison of equalfl^ as, 
^'Jls the stars, so sbill thj seed be." 

7th, As — so: expressing a comparison of <)uality: as, 
^'As the one dieth, so dieth the otiier." ^As be reads, 
thej read," 

wi, So-^-iis: with a verb exjH^ssingr a comparison of 
quality: as, ^<To see thy glory, so ms I havo seen thee in 
tne sanctuary," 

9th, So--^^ with a negative and an ad|^tive eipi^ss- 
ing a comparison of quantity: as, ^Fompey was net a^ 
great a general as C^sar, nor so great a man." 
^ 10th, So^^hcA: expressing a consequence: as, ^He 
was so lati^ed, thai he coula Scarcely move." 

The conjunctions or and nor may often be used, with 
nearly equal pnmrietj. ^The king, whose character 
was not sufficiently vigorous, nor decisive, assented to 
the measure." In this sentence, or would perhaps have 
l)een betten but, in general, twr seems ix^ repeat the ne- 
gation in the former part of the sentence, and therefore 
gives more emphasis to the ex]Nressi<m. 
. 1 0. Coiqjunctions are often improperly uae^both singly 
and in pairs. The following are examples of Ihis impro- 
priety. ^The relations are so uncertain, aa tiiat Oiey 
require a ^eat deal of examination:" it should be, HhM 
they require," &c* ^^Tbere was no man so sa»^lie> 

subittncUre* and of not nfeittaf to tiw lDdto»tlv« noei tbniM of mDlMoii. 
which to McoffiwUi its liiiifllcitywd nature. Parhapi ttito UKoi:y wfll hwtf a 
atrid cjunlsatlom. 
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vho did not apprehend some ill consequences:" it ou^t 
to bOp <^ sai^ine as not to apprehendJf &c.; or, ^no 
man, kow sanguine soerer, wno did wt," &c. ^Hlo 
trust in him is no nu»'e but to acknowled^ his power." 
<<This is no other but the gate of paradise." In both 
these instances, bui ^ould be thwu *<We should suffi- 
cientlj we^ tiie objects of our hope; whether thej are 
such as we may reasonably expect from them what they 
propose," &c. It ought to be, *Hhat we may reasonably," 
&c. <^The Duke had not behaved with that loyalty as 
he ou^t to have done;" ^^wUh which he ought" ^In 
the order as the lie in his [u^face;" it should be, ^in 
order as they Iie;"or, ^n the carder in which they lie.^ 
^^Such sharp replies that cost Mm his life;" ^aa cost him,"^ 
&c* '^If h!^ were truly that scarecrow, as he is now 
commonly painted;" **«icA a scarecrow," &c. **! wish I 
could do that justice to his memory, to oblige iStte paint- 
ers," &c.; ^Sfo such justice a$ to m>lige," &c. 



There if a peculiar neatness in a sentence beginning 
with the conjunctive form of a verb. ^Wert th^*e no 
difference, tnere would be no choice." 

A double conjunctive, in two correspond^t clauses 
df a sentence, is sometimes made use of. as, ^Had he 
done this, he had escafied;*' ^Had the limitations on the 
prerogative been, in his time, quite fixed and certain, 
nis int^rity had made him regard as sacred, the bound- 
aries ofthe constitution." The sentence in tiie common 
form would have read thus: *<If the limitations on the 
prer<^tive had been, &c. his integrity would have made 
nim regard," &c. 

<- -The particle asj when it is connected mth the pro- 
noun such^ has the force of a relative pronoun: as, *4-et 
iuch as presume to advise others, look well to their own 
conduct;" which is equivalent to, **Let them who pre- 
sume," &crvBut when used by itself, this particle is to 
be considered as a conjunction or peiiiaps as an adverb. 
See the Kjet. ■ ^ 

Our language wants a conjunction adapted to &miliar 
style, equivalent to notwithstanding. The words /or all 
that^ seem to be too low. "The word was in the mouth 
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of every one, but, for all that, the subject maj itOl be a 
secret." 

In regard that\% solemn and antiquated; deeotite would 
do much better in ^ following sentence. ^It cannot 
be otherwise, in regard that the French prosody differs 
fitym that of every other language.'^ 

The word txctpt is fiir |n*efei^able to otktr than. ^It 
^mitted of no effectual cure other than amputation.'' 
Except is also to be preferred to cM but. ^Thej were 
happy all but the stranger." 

in the two following f^rases, the conjunction a$ is 
improperly omitted; «« Which nobody presumes, or is so 
allngume a to hc^" ^I must, however, be so just ^ to 
<iwn.'' 

The coiyunction tJuU is often properly omitted, and 
understooa: as, **I beg you would come to me;'' <*See 
thou do it no<5" instead of, <Hhat you would," "that 
thou do." But in the following and many similar phrases, 
^8 conjunction were much oetter inserted: *^ i et it is 
reason the memorv of their virtues remain to posterity." 
It should be, **yet it is just that the memory," &c. 

RULE XX. 

When the qualities of different things are com* 

pared, the latter noun or pronoun is not governed by 

* the conjunction than or cw, but aerees with the verb, 

or is governed by the verb or tne preposition, ex- 

Sressed or understood: as, "Thou art wiser than 1;'^ 
lat is,.*<than I am.'^ "They loved him more than 
tne;" i. e. "more than ihey loved me." *^The senti- 
ment is well expPlssed by Plato, but much better by 
Solomon than him;" that is, "than by him."* 

The propriety or imjuppriety of many plu^ses, in the 
preceding as well as m some other forms, may be dis- 
covered, oy supplying the words that are not expressed; 
which wilf be evident from the following instances of 
erroneous construction. "He can read better than me." 
"He id as good as her." *^Whe?ther I be present or no." 
"Who did this? Me."^ By supplying the words under- 

. * See the Ttiuk, or any suhsequent. jidition of the Key; Bule xx. The Note. 
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stood in ^ch of &it$t phrases, their ImDroprietj mil oo- 
veming mle will appean as, ^Better vaa^ I can r«a4^" 
"As ffood as she is;'' **Pre8ent or not present;" **I did it." 
I, or not attending to ftis rule, man^ errors have been 
committed: a number of which is subjcMned, ^as a further 
caution and direction to the learner. "Thou art a much 
greater loser than me by his death." "She suffiurs hourly 
more thin me." "We contributed a tiiird more than ihe 
Dutch, who were obliged to the same proportion more 
than us." ^King Chanes, and more than h^m, the duke 
and the popisAi faction, were at liberty to form new 
schemes.'' "The drift of all his sermcms was, to prepare 
the Jews for the reception of a prophet mistier than 
him, and whose shoes ne was not w(wihy io bear." "it 
was not the work of so eminent an author, ts& him lo 
whom it was first iihputed." "A stone is heavy, and ^tke 
sand weidity; but a fool's wrath is heavier tluifi &em 
both." *af the king ^ve us leave, we may perfontt the 
office as well as them that do." In these passages it 
ou^t to be, '*/, we, A«, /A^y^" respectivelv. 
»-Jwhen the relative who immediately follows titan, it 
seems to form an exception to the 20tn rule; for in tiiat 
connexion, the relative must be in the objective case; 
as, ^< Alfred, tfian whom, a greater king never reigned," 
&c. "Beelzebub, than whom, Satan excepted, none nL^ier 
sat," &c. It is remarkable that in such instances^ ifme 
personal pronoun were used, it would be iti ^e nomina' 
tive case; B/i, "A greater king never reigned thM A^" 
that is, ^Hhm he was?"^ "Beekebub, than Ae," M; that 
is, Hhan he «af," The plirase thanwhom^ is, however, 
avoided by the best modem writers. «» 

- RULE XXL 

To avoid di^agreeiable repetitions, and to express 
our ideas in few words, an ellipsis, or omission of 
some words, is frequently admitted. Instead of say- 
ing, ^'He was a learned man, he was a wise man, and 
he was a good man;'^ we make use of the ellipsis, and 
say, "He was a learned, wise, and good man." 

When the omission of words would obscure tbe 
sentence, weaken its force, or be attended with an 
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impropriety, tiiey must be expressed. In the sen* 
tence, "We um apt to love who love us," the word 
them should be supplied. ''A beautiful field and 
trees/' is not proper language. It should be, ^'Beau- 
tiful fields and trees;'' or, "A beautiful field and fine 
trees*" 

Almost all con^unded sentences are more or less el- 
liptical; some examples of which maj be seen under the 
different parts of speech. 

1. The ellipsis of the article is thus used; "A man, 
woman, and child;" that is, ^a man, a woman, and a 
child." ^^A house and garden;" that is, <^ house and a 
garden." ^^The sun and moon;" that i8,<Hhe sun and 
the moon." "The daj and hour;" that is, "the day and 
the hour." In all these instances, the article being once 
expressed, the repetition of it becomes unnecessary.*- 
There is, however, an exception to this observauon, 
when some peculiar emphasis requires a repetition; as 
in the followmg sentence. "Not only the year, but the 
daj ai^d the hour." In this case, the ellipsis of the last, 

; article would be improper. When a different form of 
the article is requisite, the article is also properly re- 

Cted: as, "a house t\iid an orchard;" instead of, <<a 
se and orchard." 

2. The noun is frequently omitted in the following 
manner. "The laws of God and man;" that is, "the laws 
of God and the laws of man." In some very emphatical 
expressions, the ellipsis should not be used: as; "Christ 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God;" which is more 
em{matical than, "Christ the power and wisdom of God.'* 

/ 3. The ellipMs of the adjective is used in the following 
manner. "A delipitful garden and orchard;" that is, "a 
deli^tful garden and a delightful orchard." "A little 
man and woman;" that is, '^A little man and a little 
woman." In such elliptical expressions as these, the 
adjective ought to have exactly the same signification, 
and to be quite as proper, when joined to the latter sub- 
stantive as to the former; otherwise the ellipsis should 
. not be admitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to nouns 
of different numbers: as, "A magnificent house and gar- 
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dens.^ Ill this cate it is better t^ itse aadthiet iid)eellt«; 
as, ^A marniiceBt house and fine gudqis." 

4. The followiac is the ellipsis of the prormun. H \0ve 
and fear him;" taut is^ ^I We him, aad I fear himJ^ 
^^My house and lands;" that is, ^yaj hoMe and my 
lands." In these instances the ellipsis may take place 
with pn^rietj; but if we would be more exj^-ess and 
emphaticalt it must not be used: as, ^Hts ihends and 
his foes;" ^My sons and my daughters." 

In some of ike common forms of speech, tiie relative 
pronoun is usually omitted: as^ ^^Thts is itm man they 
love;" instead of, ^This is the man whom they k^e." 
'^These are the goods they bought;" for, *^The8e are the 
^^immIs which they bought." 

In complex sentences, at is much better to have Ute 
reljitive promjun expressed: as it is more proper to sa^, 
•*n»e posture in which I lay;" ^thon, **in the posture I 
lay;" '•The horse on which I rode, fell down;" thimy 
•*'rhe horse I rode, fell down." 

The antecedent and the relatire connect the parts of a 
sentence toge^r. Mid, to prevent obscUiity and confu- 
sion, should answer to each other with nreat etac^ess. 
**We speak that we do know, and testify thtft we have 
seen." Here the ellipsis is manifestly impnq^er, and 
ought to be supplied: as, <'We speak mat iahkk we do 
know, and testify that wkkh we have seen." 

5. The ellipsis of t^ verb is used in ^e following in- 
stances. "The man was old and crafty;" ^at is, ^hc 
man was old, and the man was crafty." ^She was young, 
and beautiful, and good;" that is, ^8he was young, she 
was beau^ful, and £e was good." "Tliou art poor, mid 
wretched, and mi^serable, and blind, and nakea." If we 
would ill up the ellipsis in iht last sentence, thmt ert 
ousht to be repeated before each of the adjectives. 

If, in such enumeration, we choose to point out one 
prcq^rty above the rest, that property must be placed 
last, and the ellipsis supplied: as, ^^^e is y6ung and 
beautiftil, and she is gooa.V 

^'I went to see and bear him;" that is, ^ went to see 
and I went to hear him." In this instance there is not only 
an ellipsis of the governing verb / went^ but likewise of 
the a\ga of the infinitive mood, which is governed by it. 



Ikydldfhave^ kad^ tAd!/^ u;(2l^ fnoy, mgA^ Mid the re»t 
-of the auxUiariet of the compound tenses^ are freqitently 
used alone, to spare the repetition of the vei^b: aa, *^He 
r^^s his word, but thou dost npt:'' i« e. ^dMt not re* 
gard it" •< We succeeded, but they did uot;'^ Siid not 
succeed." **I have learned jpcij task, but thpn hast iio*|*' 
*%a$t not learned.^' "They must, and they shall bepu* 
nished;'' that is, ^ey must be pimished. " See the Ksr. 

6. The ellij^is- of the adverb is used in the followiii§^ 
manner. ^'He spoke and acted wisely;" that is, ^H^ 
spoke Wisely, and he acted wisely." "Thrice I wettt 
ajMl ofl^red my service;" that is, **Thrice I wentt and 
thrice I offered my service/' 

7. The ellipsis of the prq>08Uiony as well aa of the 
verb, is seen, in the following instances: "He went into 
the abbeys, halls, and public Uuildin^s;" that is, ^^he 
went into the abbeys, he went into the haUf , and he 
went into the public lnuldings." "He also went tlmiigh 
^ the streets and lanes of the city;" that is, ^Hhrouidi 
all the streets, and through all the lanes,l' &c« "Be 
«poke tp every man and woman there;" tlmt is, "to«very 
man apd to every woman." "This day, niext month, last 
mif' that is, ^Hm this day, in the next moath, in die 
last year." "The Lord do tnat which seemeth ham food;" 
ibai is, "which seemeth te him^ 

$• The ellipsis oi the cor^uncmn is as follows: ^^Thej 
confess the power, wisdom, ^^oodness, and love, of their 
Creator;" L e. ^Hhe pow^, and wisdom* and goodness, 
9md love of^" &c. ^Mi'housh I love him, I do not flatter 
him;" that is, ^Hhougb I Jove him, v^ I do not flattef 
*im.»' 

9» The ellipsis d ^ j$4me€imi is not v^ common; 
It, Imwever^isisometimes used: ^"Oh! pity aw shima!" 
tbat is, <KNi {ntv! Oh shimie!" 

As the dlipas oc«ura in almost «yery sentanoe in iJm 
English language, numerous examples of it mi^t be 
given; but only a few more ca^ be admitted hare« 

In the f(dlowing instance tfiere is a very considerable 

fine: ^H^ will oft^n argue, that if tUs part of our trade 

w^re well cultivated, we should gain from one natiw; 

.4md if another, from another;'' tlmt is, "He will often 

aigue, that if thia part oi our trade were well cultivated^ 
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we shoald g^n from one nation, and if another part of 
our trade were well cultivated, we should gain from 
another nation.'' 

The following instances, though short, contain much 
of the ellipsis. "Wo is me;*' i. e. "wo is to me." ^o 
let blood;" i. e. «to let out blood." "To let down;" i. e. 
**ta let it fall or slide down.*^ "To walk a mile;" i. e. 
"to walk through the space of a !nile." "To sleep all 
ni At;" i. e. "to sleep through all the n%bt" *<To go a 
fishing;" "To go a htinting;" i. e* "to go on a fismns 
voyage or business;" "to go on a hunting party." <u 
dine at two o'clock;" i. e. *^at two of liie clock." "By 
sea, by land, on shore;" i. e. ^by the sea, by the land, on 
the shore." 

10. The examples that follow are j)roduc€d to showthe 
impropriety of ellipsis in some particular cases. "The 
land was always possessed, during pleasure, by those 'm-* 
trusted with tne command;" it ^lottld be, "those persona 
intrusted;" or, "those who were intrusted." "If he had 
read further, he would have found several of his objec- 
tbns might have been spared;" that is, "he would have 
found //Stf several of his objections," &c. **There is 
nothing men are more deficient in^ than knowing their 
own characters." It ought to be, **nothing in wMch 
men;" and, "than in knawing." **I scarcely know any 
ftLti of natural philoscmhy would jield more variety ana i 
iise;" it should be,"t£^AtcA would yield," &c. **In the tem- 
per of mind he was then;" i. e* ^n which he iken was.*'' 
"The little satis&ction and consistency, to be found 
in most <^ the systems of divinity I have met vrith, made 
me betake myself to the sole reading (^ the Scriptures;" 
it ought to be, ^Hohich ore to be found," and, ^^whiehl 
have met with." ^ **He desired' they might go to the altacr 
together, and jointly return their thanks to whom onljr 
ikej were due;" i. e. ^to him to whom," &c. 

R0LE XXIL 

All the parts of a sentence should correspond to each 
otibfer : a regular and dependent construction, through- 
out, should be carefully preserved. The following sen- 
tence is therefore inaccurate: "He was more beloved 
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but Bot so much admiredy as Cinthio.'* It should be, 
^^He was more beloved than Ciotfaio, but not so 
much admired. " 

The first example under flii^ rule^ presents a mm(A ir^ 
rei^uiat construction, namely, ^He was more btlsved n^ 
tlmtido." The wmxls marfi and $o tmtd^ are r^ry im- 
{Ht>];>erl7 stated as having the same regimen. In cor- 
recting such sentences, it is not neeessarj to supply the 

I latter ellipsis; because it cannot lead to anj ^iscordsnt 
or improper construction, and the supply would oft^be 
harsh or inelesint* Seep. 185. T 

. As the £2d Rule comprehends aM the preeeding rul^ 
it may^ at the first view, appear to be too genenu to be 
useful . But bj ranging under it a number of sentences 
peculiarly constructed, we shall percetre, ^t it is cal- 
cabfed to ascertain the trae grammatical construction 
of many modes of expression, which none of the particu- 
lar rules can sufficientiy explain. 

^This dedication may serve for almost any book, that 
has, is, or shall be pibltshed.'^ It ought to be, <nhat has 
been, or shall be published." H9e was guided by interests 
alwa^ different, sometimes contrary to, those of the com- 
mumty;" **different frwnf'^ or, "always different from 
those of the communis, and sometimes contrary to 
them." ^WUl it be wr^ that^ese books are as ^, or 

^ even older than tradition?" if e words, ^^ c4d," m^l 
^^Ider." cannot have a common regimen; it should be, 
^^ old as tradition, or even older." <^It requires few 
talents to which most men are not bem, or at least 
nar not acquire;" **or which, at leasti they may not ac- 

- quire." **The court of chancery frajuentiy mitigates 
isA breaks the teeth iA t)M common kw*^' In this con- 
stinatction, tile first verb is said, ^^to mitigate th& teeth of 
the common iaw," which is attevideirt solecism. <*Miti* 

f^tes the common law* asid breaks tiie teetii of it," wo«ild 
ave been grammatical. 

^^They presentiy grew into good humour, and good l«n« 
linage towards the crown;" <<grow into good lalgntte,** 
IS very improper, ^h^e is never wanong a set orevfl 
instruments, who eitiier out of mad zeal, private hatred, 
or lilthylucrei are always ready," &c. We say propertj^ 
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^A man acts out of mad zeal/' or, <^t of mivate ka« 
tred;" but we cannot saj, if we would speak Engikh, 
'''he acts out of filthy lucre." ^o double her kindness 
and caresses of me;'' the wcM'd ^kindness" requires to be 
followed hj either to or /or, and cannot be construed widi 
the preposition of. ^Never was man so teased, or suf- 
fered half the uneasiness, as Ihave done this eTening:" 
the first and third clauses, viz. ^^Never was man so teas- 
ed, as I have done this evening,'' xannot be joined with- 
o^an impn^etj; and to connect the second and thirdL 
tiff word thai must be substituted for as^ <K)r suffered 
half the uneiisiness that I have done;" or else, <4ialf so 
much uneasiness as I have suffered." 

The first part of the following sentence abounds wilh 
adverbs, and l^ose such as are hardlj consistent with one 
anothen ^How much soever the reformation of this degen- 
erate age is almost utterly to be despaired of, we mayVet 
have a more comfiniable proq>ect of future times." The 
sentence would be more correct in the following form: 
^^Though the reformation of this degen^ate age is nearflji 
to be despaired of," &c. 

"Oh! shut not up mj soul with the sinners, nor my life 
with the blood;thir8^; in whose hands is wickedness, and 
their right-hand is fullcrf ^fts." As the passage, intro- 
duced by the copulative coniunctioi;i andy was not mtended 
as a continuation of the pnncipal and independent part 
of the sentence, but of tne dependent p^,rt, the relative 
tf^Ao^e should have been used instead of the possessive 
their; viz. "and ti>Wc rig^t-haad is full of gilts." 

"Eye hath not seen, nor ear he^d, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God hath {^epared 
for them that love himi" There seems to be an imfffopri- 
ety in this instance, in which the same noun serves in a 
double capacity, performing at the same time the offices 
both of the nominative, and objective cases. "Neither 
hath it entered into the heart ^ man, to conceivd the 
thin^," &c. would have been T^lar. 

"We have the power of retaimng, altering, and com^ 
pounding, those ima^s which we have once received, int* 
all the varieties of picture and vimon." It is very pn^p^ 
to say, "altering ana compounding those ima^ which we 
liave once received^ into all the varieties or j^pt^ire 4li4 
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'rnkmi'' but we ean with no propriety saj»<<retaini]ig them 
into aU the varieties;^' and yet, according to the manner 
in which the words are ranged 9 this construction is un- 
avoidable: for ^retaining, utering« and compounding,'' 
are particijdes, each of which equally refers to, and go- 
Terns the subsequent noun, those images; and that noun 
aflain is necessarily connected with the following prepo- 
smon, into* The construction might ea»ly hare been rec- 
tified, by disjoining the participle retaining from the other 
two par<ici|Hes, in this wav: '^We have 9ie power of re- 
taining those images which we have once received^ and 
of altering and compounding them into alllfae varieties 
nf picture and vision;" or, perhaps, better tiiul: "We have 
tlie power of retuning, altering, and compounding those 
ivuiges which we haw once received,^ Md of forming 
them into all the variAies of jncture and vision.'' 

INTERJEOnON. 

For Ifae syntax of ^e Intenection, see Rule v. Note 
11. page 138, and Note 9, of Rule xxL 



DIRftCTIONa FOR PARSll^Q. 

As we have finished the en)lanation of the different 
parts of speech, and the rules ror forming them into sen- 
tences, it is now proper to give some examples of the 
manner in which the learners should be exercised, in 
<irder to prove their knowlefke, and to render^ ijM«uu«- 
to them. This is called pars&g.. The natura of the aub- 
jtri^t, <»r*Tu»t oar tnc wrapmionr oT It to learners, requires 

that it should ,be divided into two parts; viz. parsing, as 
it respects etymology alone; and parsing, as it respects 
both e^olo^ and syntax * ^ ^ ^' ^ 

Section 1. Specimens of Etymological Parsing, 

^* Virtue enni^les us.'' 

VirtueiA a ccmimon substantive, of the neuter gender, 
the thurd person, the singular number, and in the nomina* 

* See the "General Direcdonb for nsiztf the English Exerclsei/* prefixed to the 
Kigh^ aod every lubBequeut e<lition of mat book. 



Hjrt U9e. (IMbu iki noun.) RnnMm ia « rggpltr-verfc 
aetire^ indicative mood^ present tense^ and die third per- 
son aioguiar. (Repeat thepreBtnt trnte^ the mpeffed tenUf 
mkd the perfect partidpk.*) ^# is a personal pronoun, ei 
the first person plural, and in tiie olgective case. (De- 
dtt^ it.) 

Goodness will be rewarded.'* 

Croodnesi is a common substantive, of the neuter gen- 
der, the third person, the singular number, and in the^no- 
minative case. (DedmtiL) n^Mbereweurded^y^dLmgA^v 
verb, in die nMive voice, me indicative nood, the fii«t f u- 
tote tense, Mn die third person sinffular« (S^^ the pre* 
ient tmuej Ae imperfect ten^ and mtperfrot pariidi^.) 

^^Strive to improle." 

Strive is an irregular verb neuter, in die imperative 
n^Qod, and -of the second person singnlar. (BepuA the 
preserU teneej fc.) Tbiofyrore is a jnegular verb neMter, 
and in the knnitive mood. (Repeat the preserU teneej fyc.) 

^'Tlme flies, O! how swiftly." 

T%me b a Mmnwa stbttantive, of the neuter gender^ 
the third person, the singular number, and in the nomina- 
tive ease- (pedSime Ifte notm,) FKee id an irregular verb 
neuter, die indicative mood, present tense, and the third 
person ringular. (Repeat the nree^rU tenee^ fyc.) 01 is an 
inteijection. mv and ew^tl^ are adveri^. 
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GratUude is a common substantive, ^ die neuter gen-^ 
4er, Ike third person, the sii^lar number, and in the 
nominative case. (Decline it.) Is is an irregular verb 
neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and th^ third 
person singular. (Repeat thevreeent teneCj ^c.) A is the 
indefinite article. DeHshtfut is an adjective in the posi- 
tiive state. (Repeat the degrees of comparison.) Emotion 
is a common substantive of the neuter gender, the third 
person, the singular number, and in iS^ no^ponative o^e^ 
(Decline it.) 

* TlM leaniw 8bQ«M oecMoatlly rapetc «n tilt iiKXtdB ui4 IfBflttof ttM ve^ 



"They who forgive, act aofcly." 
The}/ is a personal pronoun, of the third peraoa, thr 
plural number, and inttie nominative casei (Dtekmii.) 
MHio is a relative pronoun, and the nominktive case. (De- 
etineit.) JFitrgivt is an irregular verb active, indicative 
moot', present tense, and the third person plural. (Me- 
pttU the pniet^ i a regutar verb active, 

indicative mood. od the third person plu- 

ral. (Repeat, ^v idverb rf quality. (Re- 

peat the degreet 

"Bj' living t iiealth is promoted." 

By U a prepo the present participle of 

the r^jular nen _ ." (Rmat the partiei- 

ptei.) Temperate^ is an adverb of quality. Our is afi 
adjective pronoun of the possessive kind. (DecHne it.) 
Health is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the nominative case, (Decline it.) 
Is promoted is a rexular verb passive, indicative mood, 
present tense, and the third person singular. (Repe<U, fye.) 
*'We should be kind to them, who are unkind to us." 
We is a personal pronoun, of the firstperson, the plural 
number, and in the nominative case. (IJtdine it.) Skotdd 
be is an irregular verb neut«r, in the potential mood, the 
imperfect tense, and the first person t^ural. (Repeat the 
present tenst, ^c.) Kind is an adjective, in the positive 
state. (Repeat the degrees of compaTison.) 7b is a [vepo- 
^tion. Taem is a personal pronoun, of tlte third perwni, 
the plural number, and in the objective case. (Jkdine 
it.) Who is a relative pronoun, and in the nominative 
case. (Decline it.) Are is an irregular verb neater, in- 
dicative mood, present tense, and the third person plural . 
•( Repeat, fyc.) Chkitutit an adjective in the positive sta(«. 
(Repeat the degreet <f comparison.) 7b is a prepositiw. 
Us IB a persoml pronoun, of the first peraon, the plural 
number, and in tha objective case. (DecRne it.) 

SaonoN Z. f^edmens of Syntactical Parsing. 

"Vice produces misery." 

Vice is a common substantive, of (he nenter gender< 

Que thiid person, the singular number, aad in the DOtai- 



nttire ctse. Produee$ is ft rwilaryerb active, indicative 
mood, preteirt tense, tbe third person stngnlar, a^;reeiQ£ 
wtthits nominative ^vice^^ according to rxtle r. wtiicn 
9tLj%; (htre rep^ ^Aeitife.) ^Meijf kaconnnonsiHistan- 
tive, of the neuter ijender, the third person, the sk^lar 
number, and the o^ective case, governed bj Hie active 
verb ^^prodnces," according to mulb %u wh^ch sajs, &a: 

«P^ce and joy are virtue's crown.'* 

Peace is a common substantive. (Repeat the gender^ 
person^ mtmber^ wid case,) And is a copulative conjunc- 
tion, /oy is a common substantive. ^ir6p6iit ^Aejaerton, 
numbefy and ease.) Are is an irr^lar verb neuter, indi- 
cative mood, present tense, and me third person pluml, 
agreeing with the nominative case **peace and joy," ac- 
cording to RULE II. which sajrs; (here repeat the ruk.) 
Virtues is a common substantive^ of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the possessive case, governed by 
the substantive **crown,^ agreeably to rule x. wdiich 
says, &c. Crovm is a common substantive, of the neuter 
gender, the third person, the singular number, and in the 
nominative case, agreeably to the fourth note of RtLE xi. 

'^Wisdom or folly governs us,'' 

Wieda^n is a common substantive. (Bepeatthe gender^ 
person^ number^ and case.) Or is a disjunctive conjunction, 
ii^^is a common substantive. (Repeat the persoUy TMm- 
bcTj and case.) Chvems is a regular verb active, indica- 
tive mood, present tense, and me third person sinsular^ 
agreeing with its nominative case * 'wisdom" or <*folly,'* 
according to rule hi. which says, &c. Usi&a persenal 
pronouD, of the first person, phirat number, and in tiie 
objective case, governed by the active verb •*govems>'^ 
agreeably to rule xi. which says, &c. 

"Every heart knows its sorrows." 

£very is an adjective pronoun of the distributive kind^ 
agreemg witii its substantive ♦^heart," according to Note 
^ under rule viii. which says, &c. lieart is a common 
substantive. (Repeat the gender^ person^ number^ and case.) 
Knmos is an irregular verb active, indicative mood, pre- 
sent tense, third person singular, agrering with its nomiP 
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nsrtm case ^^ai^'* aecordii^to kvle i. wMch iajs, &c* 
It9 \% a persmud pronoun, of die third person singulary 
and ^ the neuter gender, to ag^ree wim its substantive 
'^'hcart," according to «ule v. .which sajs, &c^ it is in 
the ^oBsesive case, governed bj the noun .^^sorrows," 
according to rule x. which says, &c. Sortowi is a com- 
mon substantive, of the third person, the plural number, 
and the objective case governed by the active verb 
^nows," according to rule xi. which says, &c. 

<*The man is happy who lives wisely. ** 

7%€ is the definite article. Mm is a common fubstan- 
tive* (Repeat thepersorty number, and case.) /ris an ir- 
reguliyr verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and 
the third person singular, agreeing with the nonfinative 
ease ^man,'' according to rule i. which says, &c. Biep- 
py is an adjective in the positive state, ^ho is a relative 
pronoun, which has for its antecedent, **man,*' with 
which it agrees in gender and number, according to rule 
V. which says, &c. Lives is a regular verb neuter, indica- 
tive mood, present tense, thM person singular, agreeing 
with its nominative **who," according to rule vi. which 
says, &c. Wisely is ah adrerb of quality, placed after 
the verb, according to* rule xv. 

" Who preserve* us?'* 

Who is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, 
and in the nominative case singular. *rhe word to which 
it j-elates, (its subsequent,) is the noun or prolioun con- 
taining the answer to the question; agreeably to a note 
under rule vi. Preserves is a regular verb active, indi- 
cative mood, present tense, third person singular, agreeing 
Tfith its nominative "who,'' according to rule vi. which 
says, &c. Us is a personal pronoun. (Repeat thepersouy 
nuniber^ case, and rule.) 

"Whose house is that? My broker's and mi^e. 
'Who inhabit? We.'' 
Whose is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, , 
and relatfes to the following words, "Bromer's" and 
**inine," agreeably to a note under rule vi... It is in th^ 
possessive case, governed by "house," according to 
RULE X. which says, &c. House is a common substantive. 
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(Ripeai thi g^Jkr^ P^^ numbtfy and ease^) h i% an 
irr^folar ven) neuter, indicative moodipre^nt tense, and 
'the third person ainrular, ageing with its nomimitiYe 
case *4iouse,'' according to rule x. which says, &c. That 
is an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative kind. My 
is an adject?vre pronoun of the possessive kind. Brother^s 
is a common substantive, of the third person, the singular 
number, and in the possessive case, governed by ^bouse'^ 
understood,' according to rulb x. and a note under rulb 
VI. And is a copulative conjunction. Mine is a personal 
pronoun, of the first person, the singular number, and in 
the possessive case, acc(Hxling to a note under rule x. 
and another under rule vi. JFho is a relative pronoun 
of the intet^ogative kind, of the j^ural number, in the 
nominative case^and relates to ^<we^' following, according 
to a note under rule vi. Inhabit is a regular verb active. 
(Repeat the moody tense, person, ^c) It is a personal 
pronoun, of the tmrd person, the singular number, and 
in the objective case, governed by the active verb "in- 
habit," according to rule xi. which says, &c. We is a 
personal pronoun, of the first person, me plural number, 
and the nominative case to the verb ^•innabit'' under- 
stood. The words inhabit it" are implied after '^we,'' 
agreeably to a note Under rule vi. 

"Remember to. assist the distressed." 

Remember is a re^lar verb active, imperative mood, 
the second person singular, and agrees with its nomina- 
tive case *4hou" understood. To assist is a regular verb 
active, in ike infinitive mood, governed by ^e preceding 
jtth "remember," according to rule in. which 8ays,&c. 
7%e is the definite article. Distressed is an adjective 
^put substantively. 

"We are not unemployed." 

We is a personal pronoun. (Rq^eat the person, ntmAtrj 
and ease.) Are is an irregular verb neuter. (Repeal me 
moodf tense, person, Sf^cjNot is an adverb of negation. 
Unemployed is an adjective in the positive state. T%e 
two negatives no/ and vn, fcnm an affirmative, agreeaUy 
to RULE XVI. whiQh says, &c. 



l^ntjr has rdiered yon and ns; atf hus grati- 
fied the donor.'* 

TMs is an adjective pronoun of tt^ demonstrative kind. 
Bmmty is a common substantive* (Repeat the pertotiy 
number^ and case.) Has relieve is a regular verb active, 
Indicative mood, perfect tense, third person singular, 
agreeing with its nominative <*bountjr," according to rule 
I. which says, &c. Vou is a personal pronoun, of the 
second person plural, and in the objective case. (Repeat 
the government qnd rtde) And is a copulative conjunc- 
tion. O9 is a personal pronoun, in the objective case. 
You and U9 are put in the same case, according to rulk 
^▼Tti. which sajs, &c. Jind u a copulative conjunction. 
Hm9 gratified is a regular verb active, indicative mood^ 
perfect tense, and third person singular, agreeing with its 
nominative ♦'bounty,*' understood. ^Hm relieved^^^ and 
^Sas gnUified^^ are in the same mood and tense, accord- 
ing to RULE xvxii. which says, &c. TTbe is the definite 
article, fkmor is a common substantive, of the third per- 
son, the singular number, and the objective case governed 
b^ ^e active veH> *'has gratified,** according to rule %u 

which says, &c. Sie the Octavo Chmimnar, on Gender. 

J' 

'♦He will n<^ be pardoned, unless he repent.** 

' He is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singular 
number, masculine gender, and in the nominative case. 
WiU be pardoned is a regular passive verb, indicative 
mood, first future tense, and tiie third person singular, 
ag^oaing with its^omiimtive ^le^** according to rule i« . 
and composed of the auxiliaries ^will be,'* and the perfect 
participle *<pardoned.** Not is a negative adverbs UnksA 
IS a disjunctive conjunction! Hei^K personal pronoun 
(Repeal the person, number, gender, (ma case.) Repent is a 
regular verb neuter, in the subjunctive mood, the present 
tense, the third person singular, and agreas with its no* 
minative case *^he,** accor&ig to rule i. which says, &c. 
It is in the suljunctive mood, because it implies a future 
sense, and. denotes uncertmnty tngnified far the tiiMijunc^ 
tion ^^unless^*' agreeably to rule xix. and the notes. 

^(}ood works lieing neglected, devotion is false.** 
Chad tporh being neglected, being independent of tKe 



dot nrotisH atAunkn. 

rest of the yitcsicey is the case absolute, according i» tiie 
fifth note o^uLB i. Devotion is a common subs^ttve. 
(Rmat the number ^ person^ and case,) Is is an irregular 
▼crb neuter. (Repeat the mood, tense j person^ ^e.) Iblse 
is an adjective in ^e positive state, and belongs to its 
substantiTe **devotion'' understood, agreeably to kule 
Tin. which sajs, &c. 

^^The emperor, Marcus Aurelius, was a wise and yir- 
tuous prince.*' 

7%e is the definite article. Emperor is a common sub- 
stantive, of the masculine gender, the third person, the 
singular number, and in t^e nominative case. Marcus 
Aurelius is a proper name or substantive, and in the no- 
minative case, because it is put in aroosition with the 
substantive Emperor," agreeabl j to the nrst note of rul£ 
X. fFas is an irresular verb neuter, indicalive mood^ 
imperfect tense, ana iht iidrd person singular, agreeing, 
with its nominative case ^emperor." A is the indefinite 
article. TTise is an adjective, and belongs to its substan- 
tife prince." .i^Tuf is a copulative coniuuction. Vtrtutms 
is an adjective, and belongs, &c. jrrincs is a common 
substantive, and in tiie nominative case,agreeaUy to ^ 
fourth note of rule xu 

**To err is human." ' 

To err, is the infinitive mood, and the nominative case 
to the verb "is." Is is an irregular verb neuter, indica- 
tive mood, present ten&e^ and me third person singular, 
agreeing with its nominative case "to err," i^^reeably to 

not^ 1> undar rvi.is the Ilr&t. Htmrmt fo a,«« •t*p«.<i^'»^, 

jind belongs to its substantive "nature'* understood, ac- 
cording to RULE VIII. which says, &c. 

"To countenance persons who are guilty of bad action^ 
is scarcely one remove from actually committing 
them." 
To countenance persons who are guilty of bad actions^ 
is part of a sentence, which is the nominative case to the 
verb "is." Is is an irregular verb neuter, &c, agreeing 
wiA the aforementioned part of a sentence, as its nomi- 
native case, agreeably to note 1, under rulk tiie first 
S^rcdy is an adverb. One is a numeral adjective a^e* 
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ing with its substantive < 'remove.'' Btmo^\% a cgm- 
. mo& substantive^ of the nenter gender, the third person^ . 
the singular number, and in the nominative case, a^e* 
dblj to the fourth note of rule xi* Fitom is.a prepoiition* 
Coimniiting is the present participle of the regular active 
verb «to commit.*' Them is a personal pronoun, of the 
third person, the plural number, and in the objective 
case, governed b^ the participle *^committing," agreeably 
to HULK XIV. which says, &c. 

^'Let me proceed**' 

This sentence, according to the statement of granuna^ 
rians in general, is in the imperative mood, of the first 
perscm, and the singular number. The sentence may, 
hov^ever, be analyzed in the following manner. IM is 
, an irregular verb active, in the imperative mood, of the 
second pei-soti, tiie plural number, and agrees with its 
nominative case <<yott" understood: as, "do you let.'' 
Me is a persoi^l pronoun, of the first person, the sin&ii- 
lar number, ,and in the objective case, governed by thp 
active verb "let,*' agreeably to rule xi. which says, &c. 
Proceed is a regular verb neuter, in the infinitive mood, 
governed by the preceding verb *4et,^ according to rule 
XII. which says, &c. 

**Living expensively and luxuriously destroys health.^ 
By living fru^ly and temperately, health is preserved." 

Living expensively and luxuriomhj^ is the nominative 
case to the verb "destroys," s^eeaWy to note 1, under 
RULE I. Living frusdUy and temperately y is a substan- 
tive phrase in the objective case, govern^ by the prept- 
sitiop ^'by," according to note S, under rule xiv. 



The preceding specimens of parsing, if carefully^ stu- 
died by the learner, seeih to be sufficiently explicit, to 
enable him to comprehend the nature of this employ- 
ment; and siifficiently diversified, to qualify him, m 
4>ther exercis^, to pomt out and a]^ly the remaifting 
XUiIes, both prmdpai md subordinate. 
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PART IV. 
PROSODY. 

Peosobt coDsisIs of two parts: the former teacher 
the true pronunciation oi words, comprising ac- 
cent, QUANTITY, EMPHASIS, PAUSE, and TONE; and 
the latter, the laws of vsrsieication. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF PRONUNCIATION. 



Section 1. Cfdcaaat^ 

Accent is the laying of a pecul^kr stre^Si of the 
voice, on a certain letter or syllable in <a word,, that 
it may be better heard than the rest^i or distinguisbed 
from them: as, in the word />rc«umc, the stress of the 
voice must be on the letter ««^.aiMit second sj^lUble, 
9UffMj which tad^ the aecent 

Aa words may be formed (^ it diflfkrait numb^ of.syl-. 
lables, from one to e'^t <»: nine, it was-nec^sary to have 
some peculiar mark&distineiiish w^rdsi from mere sylla^ 
blesj odierwise ^leech woula be only a continued ^cc^* 
sion of ^llables^.wi^ut cpnyejing, ideas; fer, as wiwd^ 
are the marks of ideas, any coumsion in the marks, must 
cause the same in the ideas for which they stand. It was 
ttt^efytt necessary, that the iftind shonld at onefe per- 
ceive what nmnber of sjrllabkss belotxgsr to each wor^ in 
tttllehmce. This might bter done bv'k p^rce^^ble liaise 
£t Ihe end of each word in speakmg, as we fbrrn a cer- 
tain dbtance between them m writmg and piititing.-*- 
But this would make discourse e^tr^mdy^'tedibtfsi im& 
thoiqjh it m%[ht render words distinctt would make the 



meuiiiig of sentences confused. Syllabted nii|^ ako be 
sufficiently ilistiDguished by a certain elevatron or de^ 
pression of voice upon one syllable of each wordj^ which 
was ^ practice of some nations! _But the Sne;lish 
toi^e has^ for this ])utpose, adopted a mark of the 
easiest and simplest kind^ which is called accent, and 
which eflfectually answers the end. 

Every .word in owr language, of more than one syllable, 
has one of them disthiguished from the rest in this man- 
ner; and some writers asseiit^ that every monosyllable of 
two or more letters, has oneofits letters thus distingtiished. 

Accent is either principal or secondary. The principal 
accent is that whicn necessarily distinpiishes one syua- 
ble in a word from the rest. The seconoary accent is that 
B^ss which we may occasionally place upon another syl- 
lable, besides that which has the principal accent; in order 
to pronounce everjr partrof the word more distinctly, for- 
cibly, and hamiontously: thus, ^^Complaisant, caravan,** 
and **violin,*^ have frequently an accent on the first as 
^ell as onthe last syllable, though a somewhat lessforri- 
ble one. The same maybe obferved of ^Repartee, referee, 
privateer, dominea*,'^ &c. But it.must be observed, that 
^oash an accent is allowed on the first syllaUe of these 
words,'it is by no means necessary; they may all be pro- 
nounced with one accent, and that on the last syllable, 
"Wtbout the least deviation from propriety. 

As emphasis evidently points out the most significant 
vrord in a sentence; so, where other reasons do not ibr- 
l»d, the accent aliVays dwells with greatest force on that 
part of the word which, from its importance, ^ hearer 
has always ^ greatest occasion to observe: and this ts 
fiecessarSjj^ root or body of the word. Bctt as harmony 
^ten^ationfreoaentlv attracts the accent from the root 
^Xk ^le branches et woras, so the first and ijnost Hatvrd 
Ite^r of acoei^tuation seoms to operate less m fixing ^ 
'Stress fhatf any other.^ dtn* own Baxon terminations, in^ 
deed, with perfeeWuniformity, leave the principal pajft 
^ t^e word it^ ysatt possession of v(4iat seems m UvfUl 
^prpftrtf; bat tardea and Crreek teimtnatioR^of ^tcili 
0i|r lanj^ti^ k tiill, assume a r^t of preservtBg wSr 
i»r^nal ae^ttl, and sulyeet dlmo«t every word mgr bc^ 
^mUm upon vm la €iek own clasmeal laws. ' 
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Accent, therefi»«t seems te be regiilated in t gre^ 
measure by etjrmologj. In words from tije Saxon, the 
accent is generally on the root; in words from the 
leamcA laittoi^es, it is generally on the tenninati(9i; 
and if to these we add the different accent we lay on 
some words, to distinguish them from others, we seem 
to have tiie three great principles of accentoatson; 
namely, the radkalf the ierminattonaij and the di»ti$iCf 
five. The radical: as, ^L6Ye, 16vely, 16veliness;'' the 
terminational: as, '^Hirmony, lttrni6nioBs;^ the distinc- 
tive: as, **C6nvert, to convert.'' 
• 

ACeENT ON' DISSTLUIBLBS. 

Words of two syllaMes have necessarily one of them 
accented, and but one. It is true, for the sake of em- 
phasis, we sometimes lay an equal stress upon two suc^ 
cessive syllables: as, ^^Oi-r^ct, 86me*tfmes;" but when 
these words are proncrunced alone, thcnr have never more 
than one accent. The word ^*k-m6n,'' is the-cmly word 
which is pronounced with imo accents when alone. 

Of dissyllaUes, formed dv affixing a t^mination, the 
former syllaJtile is commonly accented: as, ^Childish, 
kingdom, 4ctest, icted, .t6ilsome, lover, sc6Ser, fairei:, 
f6remost, zealous, fdlness, me6kly, Artist." 

Dissyllables formed by prefixing a syllable to the ra^ 
dical word, have commonly the accent on &e latten as, 
^To beseem, to best6w« to retCirn." 

Of dissyllables, whicn are at once nouns and verbs, 
the verb has commonly the accent on the latter, and the 
ifoun on the former syllable: as, ^^To cefti^t, a cement; 
to contract, a c6ntract; to pres^^ a pr6sage." 

This rule has many exceptions. Thrt>ugh veibs s^om 
iiave their accent on the former, yet nouns often tkave it 
on the latter^ syllable: as, "Delight, perfume." Those 
^ouns which, in the common order of language,,Brast have 
pr^eded the verbs, often transmit tfae#accent to the verbs 
they form, and inversely. Thus, the noun "w^ter" mus^ 
have preceded the verb **to w4ter,"as the verti "to coi*- 
Teuro6nd," must have preceded theiioun "corresn^ndent:'' 
•ncf "to pursue" claims priority to "purstiit." So that 
we may conclude^ wherever vesbs deviate from the rule. 
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It is Beldsn by duRM* and genenllj in tiime woris 
only whert s superior law of accent takes ^ce. 
' AU ditaj'llaUes eDdins in y, mir,oui, U, jm, dt, ttr, age^ 
ettf <f: U, "Cranny, l^raur,. willow, w&llow;" excwt 
"alUw, aT6w, end6w, faet6w, be»t6w,-<' «Uttle, Unitb, 
ciadvic, b&tter, codrage, f^ten, quiet;" accent dwfor- 
nw lyilable. 

DissjUdile nonna in ns as, '*C&]iker» better," hare 
the accent on the former Billable. 

DitayUable verbs, tennuiatiiig in a cooionant and e 
finalf as, ''CompriB^ esc&p^" or having a diphtknis; i» 
the last syllable; as, "Appiue, revtal;" or enaing in twi 
consonant*; as, "Attino;" have the accents on tneJatter 
syllaUe. 

DisBjiiable noiui% having a diphthoDE in tiw Utter btI- 
table, have conimonlj their accent on £e latter STlIabli; 
as, '■Appl&use;'' except some wwds in mn: as, "Villain, 
etirtain, nuXlntain." 

DigBjlIablea that have two vowels, which are separated 
in the pronunciation, have always the accent on the firpt 
syllable: as, "LitHi, riot, quiet, liar, rtiin;" except 
"create." 

ACCEKT ON THISVLLAnLXa. 

TriiyilaUes formed by adding a terminattoD, or [vefixr 

ing a svitabte, retain the accent of the radical word: aa, 

*'L6velineas. tenderneas. contemner, w&goner, ph^dcal, 

im6ndiiig, aasfirance.*' 

it^atyion: a9,**4Tdaoii8,cJipi'- 

IFBt 

, mi, and tUe, accent die flrat 
, c6nlinence, firmament, ira- 
i" unless they an derived 
%&t on the jaat: as, ^'Conni- 

unless the middle svllable 
■sonants: as, "Promtileate." 
as, "fentity, Bpicify, liberty, 
ly accent the first syllable. 
! or le, accent the first sylla- 
■;" except "Disciple,'* and 

preposition: as, ''Ex&mple, j 
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TrilylUUes ending in ndtt comiwmlY accent ike first 
Ajllablei as, ^Piinitnd^ habitude, r6chtade." 

Tridjllables ending in ator, hare the accent on the 
middie syllable; as,«^<Spect&tory cre4t(H*|'' &cj exce^ 
**6rator, senator, bkirator, legator/ ^ 

Trisjllables which have in the middle sjllaUe a diph« 
thong, as, ^End6avour;" or a vowel before two eonso^ 
nante as, ^^Domestic;*' accent the middle syllable. 

TrisjUables that have their accent on the last 83rllabiey 
are c^Hnmoitly French: as, ^^Acqui^accy repartee, vaga- 
ehie;^ or thej are words formed bj prefixing one or two 
sjlUUes to a loi^ syllable: as, ^Ii|imat6re, overchlurge."' 

ACCENT ON POLYStLLABLES. 

Polysyllables, or words of more than three pyllaUegy^ 
generally follow die accent of the-words from which they 
are derived: as^ ^'^rro^tins;, c6ntinency, iuc6ntin|gntlj, 
commendable, commtlinicab^e^" 

Words ending in (i(9r,,have the accent generally on the* 
penultimate, or last syllable but one: as, ^mend4tor, 
gladiator, equivoc^tor,* prevariclitor. " 

Words ending in /e, commonly have the accent on the 
first syllable: aa^ ^^^onicabte, despicable:" unless the 
second syllable.4a8 a vowel before two consf^nant's; as, 
<(ComUistible, cond6mnable." . 

Words ending in ian^ cw, and /v. have their accent on 
the antepenultimate, or last syllable but two: as, ^Sal- 
vation, vict6riottd, activity.^ - 

Words which end in ia^ to, and cd^ have theacc^ton 
the antqp^iult: as, ^yclop&edia, punctilio, despdtical.^'' 

The rules respecting accent, are not advanced as com-«^ 
ptete or infalliMe: they are merely proposed as useful. 
Almost every rule of every language has its excepdon^ 
lUid, in* English, as in other tongues, i^uch must be 
learned by examide and authority. 

It may be furtner observedi diat thoin^ the syllaSle on 
which the principal accent is^ placed, is fixed «nd certain, 
yet we nkay, and d<s frequentl v n^adce the secondary prin- 
^Nd, and the principal secondary: thu^ ^K^aravair, com- 
fttisant, violin, repartee, referee, privateer, domineer,'^ 
may all have the greater st^sa on ^e first, and the les^ 
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on tihe last syllable, without any violent offence to the 
ean nay, it may be asserted, that the principal accent on 
the first syllable of these words, and none at ail on the 
•last) though certainly improper, has nothing in it grating 
nr discor^mt; but placing an accent on the second syllable 
of these words would entirely denunige tHem, and produce 
great harshness and dissonance. The same observations 
may be applied to ^demonstration^ lamentation, provo- 
cation, navigator, propagator, alligator," and every simi- 
lar word in th^ language. 

^ Section. 2. Of QuanHly, t; 

The ousHitity of a syllable is that time which is 
occupied in pronouncing it. It is considered as long 

«r SHORT. 

A vowel or syllable i^ lon^, when the accent is on 
the vowel; which occasions it to be slowly joined in 
pronunciation with the following letters: as, ^'F^ll, 
o^e, mdod, house, feature." 

A syllable is short, when the accent is on the con- 
sonant; which occasions the vowel to be quickly join- 
^ to the succeeding letter: as,^nt,b6nn^t,hiing€r.'^ 
^ A long syllable generalljr requires dSuble the time ■ 
©f a short one in pronouncing it; thus, **Mtte" and 
**N6te" should be pronounced as. slowly again as . 
*«I^t"and«*N5t.'^ 

Unaccented syllables are generally short: as, "ad- 
miret l*5ldn€s8, sSnri^.^ But to this rule th^re are 
many exceptions: a^ **^l8o, ^xile, gtogrSne, Empire, 
f6retaste," &c. ^ 

When the accent is on a consonant, the syllable is 
often more or less short, as it ends with a single conso- 
nant, or liHth more ^an one: as, '^Skdly, r6bber; persist, 
m6.tchless«'' 

When the accent is on a semi-vowel, the time of the 
#ynable may Ife protracted, by dwelling upon the semi- 
vowelf as, <*Cur, can', fiilfir:" but when .the accent 
falls on a mute, the syllable cannot be lengthened in ih^\^ 
same mannen as, i^Biiibble, captain, t6tter.'' 

'The quantity of vowels has, in some measure, been 
8 2 
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cmsiSered imder tiie trst pert of mmaiBri whick treati^ 
of the diferent jBounds of ihe letteny and therefore we 
shall dismiss this 8ul]ject with a few ^^neral rules and 
observatioiis. 

ltt» All vowels uad^r the principal accent, before ffie 
terminations ur, 10, and ton, pseceded by a smgle conso- 
nant, are pronounced long: as,^ ^^legalia^ folio, adh^ikm, 
exjdosion, confusion:" »ce|)t the Towel t, vfaoch in that 
situation is short as, ^Militia, punctilio, decisioB, con- 
trition.^ The onl J-, exceptions to this rule seem to be 
^Discretion, battalion, Radiator, natiofial, and rational." 

2d, AH towels that immediately precede the termina- 
tions % ai|d efy, are pronounced loi^ as, ^Deitj^pietj, 
spontaneity." But it vae consonant precedes these ter« 
minatioBS, eTerr precedii^ a^ented towc^ is » short; 
except tc, and uie a in *'scar^ty," and •*rarity;" ass, 
♦'Pofaritr, severity, divinity, curiosity;— unpunity."^ 
Evei\ fi^Hbefore two consonants contracts itself; as, 
^Curvity, taciturnity," ^c. 

Sd, Vowels under the pripcipa! accent, before ^ ter-^ 
minattORs ic and tcoL preceded by a single consonant, are 
pronounced dliort: thus, ^Satanic, pathetic, eUiptic,hia- 
monie," have the vowel ^ort; whil& ^nhmic, runic, 
cubic, ^' have the accented vow^ lons^ ttid ^^anatical^ 
poetical, levitical, canonical," have the vowel short; but 
^M^ubical, nmsical," &c. have the u long. 

4th, The vowel in the ttntepenultimatei^laUoef words^ 
with the MlowinetermkuifSims^salwayif^loiiounced shov^ 

lo^jfi as, onoquy. parous f^tBy ovipurous. 

ttraphe; as, apostrophe. tr^tyj a% aristocrscy. 
' *. meter; as, barooneter. S^ny^ as, cosmoeoay^ 

ganal; as, diagonal. phmy; as,, symjimoy,. 

*vorQi4si as, camivoroos. nom^ as, astronomy 

feroU9$ as, somniferous. tmny; 98) anatomy. 

fimm; as, supedluous* fmufi a% atitips^ti^. 

flumt; aS) meiyflueiit^ 

As no utterance urtiieh is void of. propKnrtion, c4n be' 
a^^reeable to the ear; and 9^ qufti^ty, or proportion of • 
time in utterance, m^tly depends on a due ttttentioQ to 
the accent;, it is i3>solutelv necessary for every pei:son 
Ulio would attain a just and. pleasing delivery, to be mas^ 
teroClhat point SSeJkU9emmintk^(ktaf)o Gratamm^ 
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Section $« Cf jEmp&asifk 

By emphasis is meant ^^tronser and fuller sound of 
voice* by which we dbtinguisn some word or words 
on wbien we de^n to lay particular stress, and to 
show how they affect the rest of the sentence. Some^ 
times the emphatic words must be distiBguished by a 
particular tone of voice^ as w^U as by a grealer stress. 

On the right roanagement of the emphasis depends the 
life «f pnmonciation. If no emphasis be i^aced en any 
wordfliy not oJfy will fiiscourBe be rendered heavy and 
lifeless, but the meaning often led amlHguous. *f f ^e 
emphasis be.f^aced wrong, we shall pervert and confband 
the mining whoUj^^ To give a common thstance: such 
a simple question as this, •'Do you nde to town to-day?^ 
is cap!d>le of no fewer than four different acceptations, 
according as the em]diasis> is differently placed on the 
^j^rds. If it be pronounced thus: **Do yaw ride to town 
to-4ay?" the answer may naturally be, "No, we send a 
servant in our stead.'' If tlius; "Do you rhk to town 
to-day?'' answer, "No, we intend to walk." "Do you 
ride to toton to-day?'* ^ **No, we ride into the country." 
**Do you ride to town to-day f* "No, but we shall to- 
morrow.'* In like manner, in sofeinh discourse, ihe whole 
force and beauty of an expresiiion often depend on the 
emphatic word; and we may present to the hearers qolle 
difltereftt views of the same sentiment, by placing the em- 
phasis diffisrently. In the following jiv^rds of our SavieiUF, 
6bs>erTe in wW different lights |he thou^t is placed, ac- 
cording as the w<wds1ire pronounced* "Judas, betiuycst 
m$oa the ]Kmt>f man whh a kiss?*' ^^Bttrautst thou,** 
buLkes 4^^ reproach turo^ on the infamy of tfeacli^y. 
^Betra]rest iMu^^ m&kei it rest upon Judas's connexion 
with his master. "Betrayest thou the»on ofnumj^* rests 
It upon our Saviour's personal chtnracter and eminence. 
<^«Betrayest thou the son 6t man with a kis9f*^ turns it 
upoBrhis prottitutittg tiie signal of peace and friendi^if^ 
toihe pufpose of destruction. ^ 

1%^ empha^ often lies on the word that asks a ffliea- 
tion; asy"5r^o said so?" "IT^m will he cottkef ^ «IFJUrf 
•batll dgf " ''Wiitlm shall I go?" " Wijf dost ti!^ wecp?» 
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And when two words are set in contrast, or in oppositien 
to one another, thej are both emphatic: as, ^^He ig the 
tj/rmUj not ihefaiherf of his- people;" ^His sutjects fear 
him, bat thej ao not lotte him." 

8ome 8entence3 are so full and comm-ebensive, that al- 
most everj word is emphatical: as, ^Ye hills and dales, 
re rirers, woods, and plains:" or, as that pathetic expos-, 
tuiation in the iHt>phecy of Ezekiel, "Whjr will je me!" 
In the latter short sentence, every, word ia emj^ticd; 
and on whichever word we laj mt emphasis, whether 
on the firs^ second, third, or fourth, it stri)»s8 out a dif- 
ferent sense, and opens a new subject of wmia^ expos- 
tulation. 

As accent dignifies the syllable on which it is laid, and 
makes it more distinguished by the ear than the redt; 99 
emphasis ennobles the word to which it belong and pre- 
sents it in a stronger light to the understanding. "^ ere 
there no accents, words would be resolved into their ori- ^ 
ffinal syllables: were there no emphasis, sentences would* 
be resolved into their original words; and, in this case, 
the hearer would be under the painfiil necessity, first, of 
making out the words, and afterwards, their meaning. 

Empiasb is of two kinds,simplfe and complex. Simple^ 
when it serves to point but only^ the plain meaning of any 
proposition; com})lex, when, besides ttie meaning, it m^s 
dso some affection or emotion of the nund; or gives a 
.meaning to words, which they would not have in their 
usual acceptation. In the former case, emi^ia^s is scarce- 
ly more than a strong^f accent, with little or no change 
of tone; when it i^compIeK, besides force, there is always 
superadded a manifest change of tone. 

The following sentence contains an exam^^e'of single-'" 
emphasis: ^^Aad Nathan said to David, Thau ^ tfite 
man." The emphasiB on thou, serves only to point out 
the meaning of the speaker. But in the sentenee which 
follows, we p^ceivB an emotion of the nieaker super- 
added to the simple meaning: ^^Whj will ye die!'' 

As the emphasis often falls on wwds indifferent parts 
of the same sentence, so it is frequently required to be 
continued, with a little variation, on two, and sometkBues 
three words toge&er. The following sentence exemplb- 
llts both the p^ of this position; ^«lf yon aee^ to iBal» 
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<Hie ncA, study not to increase hi$ M^tm^ ttt t# iim / K eh 
hh 4mm^^ cmphatts may foeiurther distinri»i§hefd; into 
the we^cer and the stronger mnphasis. In the sen^eRce^ 
Exercise luid tenperanee strengthen the constitution;''^ 
we perceive more rarce en the word gfrengthen^ than on 
any other; though it is not equal to the stress which we 
9my to iht word indj^ffi^tni^ in the following sentence, 
^likercise and temperance itreQ|;then even an indifferent 
oong^tntaon.'^ It is also proper to remark, that the \nHtl9 
ixerdm^ temperante^ eoti$tihtiion,iakike last example but 
one, are pronounced with greater force, than the parti> 
cles and and the^^ and yet those words cannot properly 
be called emi^tical: for the stress thAt is laid on tiiem, 
is no more tiian suffici^t to convey distinctly the mean*- 
ing of each word. — From'these OMervations it. appears, 
that the smaller parts of speech, nafkiefy, the articles, con* 
junc^ns, prepositioESj &e. are, in general, obscurely 
md feeUy expressed; that ^e subst^tives, verbs,.And 
more significant words, are firmty and distinctly pronoun^ 
ced; and^that the einidiatical wordt, tiiose which mark 
the meaning (d a phrase, are pronounced with peculiar 
stTMs and energy, though varied Recording to the degree 
of their importance. , 

Emphasis, besides its other offices, i» the great resn- 
later of ^[uantity. Though the quantity of our syllatHes 
is fixed, m words separately ptonounced, yet it fs muta- ^ 
ble, when these words are ranged in ^e^tences; }he long 
heing changed into short, the shoH into long, according 
to tiie importance of t(ie wofds with regard to meaning 
and as it is by em^^asis oHly, that the meaning can be 
fK)inted out, emphasis must l>e the regulaior of me quan- 
tity. A few examples will make ^is point very evident. , 

Fleas'd thoQ sh&lt hear--«nd learn the secret power, &c . 

Pleas'd thdQ shalt heai«— and thou al6ne shalt hear-*^ 

Pieas'd tiioii sh&lt hear — in spite df them sh&lt hear-*- 

PlelM'd thdu ^&lt hetr--though not beheld the faiiw. 

In the first of 4hese instances, the words j»/^c»'rf aijid 
A^or. being equally emphatical, are berth long; whiist the 
two intermediate worp, tMu and shUlt^ being rapidly 
passed over, as the sense d^emands, are reduced to a 
short quantity.. 

In the second instance, the word fte& bybeingthe most 
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imoirtail^ obitiM the chief, or nther the sole eoqphasi^ 
ana tho^it uiBot only rettored to iU natural long qitan- 
tifyi but obtains from emphaos a still greater degree ef 
length, than when prond^lBced in its serrate state. Hds 
neater degrte of length, is compensated bj the dimimi' 
&on of qnantitj in die words p/coi'tf and ileor, wUch aie 
soundedshorter than in the preceding instance. The 
word $hM still continues short* Here we maj aiso'oh- 
sarre, thatthottgh/Aoii is long in the first part of the TerNy 
it becomes ehort when repeated in the seecmd, <m account 
of the more forcible emphasis beloDging to ti^ word 
ofoAe, idiich follows it. 

In the third instance, the word $haU haviog the em- 
phasis, obtains a long quafiti^« And thoir^ it ism^os- 
sible to prolong the sound of this word, as it ends m a 
pure mute, yet in thb, as in att similar instances, the 
additional quantit j is to be made out l^ a rest of the 
voice, ^oportioned to the importance of the word* In^ 
this Instance, we mi^ also observe, that the word shedt^ 
repeated in the second psoi of the line, is reduced again 
to a short quantity. 

. In the feur& instance, ihe w(Hd A^placed in oroo- 
sition 1^ the word behdla^ in the latter "ftirt of the Itner 
cA>tains from the sensed chief emphasis, and a prq)or- 
tionate Ienfi;th. The words th&u and ahaitj are i^ain re- 
* duced to snort quanlities; and the word pieas^a laids 
'some of the time which it possessed, io the more import- 
ant word hear» ' » '"* 

From these instances, it is eTident, that ihe quantitT 
of our syllables is not fixed; but ffoyemed br emphasis* 
To observe a due measurement of time, on all oecasions, 
is doubtless very difficult; but by instructbn, attentimi, 
and practice, the difficulty may be overcome. 

Emphasb clonges, not only t^ quantity (rf' words and 

syllables, but also, in particular cases, the seat of die ac- 

. cent This is demonstrtyi>le froth the following examines. 

^'He shall Increase, but I shall dicretmJ" ^The^ is a 
difference between giving and /^rgiving." *'In ilds spe- 
cies of composition, pfausibili^ is much more essential 
tlum /probability." In these ^examples, the emf^asis re^ 

3uires the accent to be placed on syllables, to wMdi it 
oes not commonly belong* 



In <mler to acquire the prppei* numagtmeQt rf the em^ 
pliMis, the great rule, ana indeed the only rule possible 
to be giveA) is, that the speaker or reader studj to attain 
a iust Goncq)tion of the force and smrit of the sentimenta 
which he ia to pronounce. For tolajr the emnhaMS with 
exact propriet^yiie a constant exercise of |;ooa sense and 
attention. It is far from beingan inconsidend>le attain^ 
xnent. It is one of the greatest Mais of a true and just 
taste; zxiA must arise from feeling delicately ourselves^ 
and from judsinff accurately, of what is fittest to strike 
the feelings oFothers. 

There is one emyr, against which it is particularly fox)' 
per to caution.^ learner; namely, that of multiplying 
empbatical words too much. It is only by a prudent re- 
serve in the use of, them, that v^e can give them any 
weight. If ^ey recur too^iten; if a speaker or reader 
attempts to render every thine which he expresses of high 
importance, by a multitude of strong emphases, we soon 
leu^ to pay little regard to them. To crowd eveiT sen- 
tence with empbatical words, is like crowding all the 
pages of a book with Italic characters, whidi, as to the ef- 
fect, is just the same as to use no eud^^distinctions at all. 

SscTtoN 4. Of Pauses. 

Pauses or rests, in speaking and reading, are a total 
cessation of the voice, during a perceptible, and, in 
many cases, a measurable space of time. 

Paused are equally necessary to the speaker, and the 
hearer. To the speaker, that ne may take breath, wi^- 
Ottt which he cannot pi^oceed ikr in delivery; and that h^ 
may,' by these temporary rests, relieve the cMgans of 
speech, which otherwise would be soon tired bv continued 
action: to the hearer, that the ear also i|iay oe relieved 
from the fatisie, which it would otherwise endure fr^n a 
continui^ c? sound; ^and that the understanding may^ 
have sufficient time to mark the distinction of sentences, 
and their several members. 

There are two kinds of pauses: first, emphatical pauses; 

.and next, sudi as mark the distinctions or the sense. An 

imphatical pause is made, after something has been said 

0f peculiar moment, and on which we desire to fix ihe 



hearer's atteniieiL Sometimes, bdere poch a thiiu; Is jraid^ 
we Qsb^ it in with a pause c«f this nattfre/ Suth paitses 
hare ^ same effect as a strong emphasis; and are mtbject 
to the same rales; especialij to the caution ju^ now giren, 
of not repeating them too frequentl v. For as thej excite 
tmcommon attention, and of course ruise expectatioiiy if 
the importance of the matter is not full j answerable to such 
expectation, they occasion disappointment and disgusts 

But the most frec^uent and the principal use of pauses, ^ 
is, to mark the dirisions of the sense, and at the same time 
to allow the speaker to draw h^ breatn; and the pfoper 
•and •delicate adiustment of such pauses, is one of the most 
lue^ and difficult articles of deliyery. In all reading^ and 
public speaking, the management of the breath reqmnes a . 
eood deal of care, so as not to obli^ ut to divide words 
mm one another, whidr have so intimate a connexion^ 
that di^'ought to be pronounced with the same breath, 
mnd witneut the leaot separation,^ Many sentences are 
miseraUy mangled, and the force of the empha^s totally 
liMt^ by me divisioiis bein^ made in the wrong place. To 
aroid thlsi every one, while he is speaking or reading 
l^Mfuld be very careful to pronde a rail supply of brcmi 
for what he is to utter. It is a great mistake to imagioet 
that the breath must he drawn emy at the end of a period^ 
when .the voice is allowed to fall. It may easily b& ga^ 

.. thered at the iittervals of the period, when the voice is 
only suspended for a moment; az^, by thi& nwM^gement, 
tane may always have a sufficient stock for carryins on 
flie longest sentence, without improper interrunfioil. 
. Pauses in reading^andpubltc discburse, must be formed 
upon the manner in which we uttcrourselvesin or<8nary, 
sensible conversation; and not upon the stiff artScialnmn^ 

, D«rwhich we acq[uire, from reading books a^cordins to the 
cmnmpn ptmctuction. It will by no means^be sufficient to 
.attend to the points used m printing; fbr these are far from 
markingnffthe pauses which ought tobe made in qpeakin^. 
A meclmxucal attention iQ these resting-|>lace8rhaspa:faaiM 
been one cause of inonotony,by leadit^fiie neaderto i^mF 
in3srt9neateverystop,anaauniformcadenceateverype- 
^d. The piimary use of points is, to f^^ 

..«nKierniiq^tiie grammatical construction; and it is onlr «! 
* secondary olgeet, that they regulate fab pnmuncndMt. 
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To render pauses pleasine and ezpresshre, thejHniist 
V3ot only be made iB tiie rig^t p^ace, Init also accompanied 
^th. a proper tone of voice, bj which the nature or these 
pauses IS mtimated; much more than by the length of 
them, which can 3etdom be ex^ictl j measured. Sometimes 
it is only a slisKt and simple suspension of voice that is 
proper; sometimes a degree of cadence in the voice is 
rec^uired; and sometimes that peculiar tone and cadence 
I which denote ^e sentence to be finiriied. In all these 
I cases, we are to regulate ourselves, by attending to ^ 
manner in which nature teaches us to speak, idien en- 
gaged in real and earnest discourse with otho^. 

It is-a general rule, thatilw suspending pause should 
be used when the sense is incomplete; and the closing 
pause^ when it is finished. But there are phrases, in 
which, though the sense is not completed^ the voice takes 
the closins^ rather than the suspenoiiig pause; and others, 
in which ue sentence finises by the pause of suspensi<m« 
The closing pause must not be confounded with diat 
fall of the voice, or eoJmce, with which many readers 
uniformly finish a sentence. Nothing is more destructive 
of propriety and energy than tiiis habit. The tones and 
iniiections of the voice at the close of a sentence, ou^t 
to be diversified^ according to Ihe general nature of %e 
discourse, and the pai^cuiar construction and meaning 
of the sentence. In plain narrative, antl especially in 
argumei^tation, a small attention to the manner in which 
we relate a fact, or maintain an argument, in conversa- 
tion, will^show; that it is frequently more proper to raise 
the voice, than to let it fall, at the end of a sentence. 
Some sentences are so constructed, that the last words 
require a stronger emphasis than any of the preceding; 
while others admit of oeing closed with a soft and gentle 
sound. Where there is nothing in the sense which re- 
quites the last sound to be elevated or emphatical, an 
easy fall, sufficient to show thai the sense is nnished, will 
be proper. And in pathetic pieces, especially those of 
ihe plaintive, tender, or solemn kind, the tone of the ]M»- 
sion will oftCTi require a still greater cadence of the voice. 
The best method of correcting a uniform cadence, is fre- 
quency to read adect aentmeea, in which the st^lt is 
pointed, and in which antitheses are frequently intro- 
T 
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duced: and trguiBentative pieces, or such as abound with 
int er rog ativ es, or earnest exclamaticm. 

Section 5. Cf Tones. 

Tones are different both from emphas^ and pauses ; 
consisting in tlie modulation of the v^ce,^ the notes 
or variations of sound which we employ in the ex- 
pression of our sentiments. 

Emphasis affects particular words and phrases with a 
degree of tone or inflection of the voice; but tones, 
peculiarly so called, affect sentences, paragraphs, and 
sometimes even the whole of a discourse. 

To show the use and necesntj of tones, we need only 
observe, that the mind, in commiuiicating its ideas, is in 
a continual state of activity, emotion, en* agitation, from 
the different effects which thos<^ ideas produce in the 
speaker. Now the end of such communication being, not 
merely to lay open the ideas, but albo ^e different feel- 
ings which they excite in him who utters them, there 
must be otiier signs than words, to manifest those feel- 
ings; as words uttered in a monotonous manner, can re- 
present only a similar state of mind, perfectly free from 
all activity or emotion. As the communication of these 
internal feelings, was of much more consequence in our 
social intercourse, than the mere conveyance of ideas, 
the Author of our being did not, as in that conveyance, 
leave the invention of &e language of emotion, to man; 
but impressed it himself upon our nature in the same 
manner as he has done with regard to the rest of the 
animal world; all of which express their various feelings, 
by various tones. Ours indeed, from the superior rank 
that we hold, are in a hiA degree more comprehensive; 
as there b not an act of the mind, an exertion of the 
fancy, or an emotion of the heart, which has not its pe- 
culiar tone, or note of the voice, bj which it- is to be 
expressed; and which is suited exacUy to the degree of 
internal feeling. It is chiefly in the proper use of these 
tones, that the life, spirit, beauty, and harmony of de- 
livery consist. 

An extract from the beautiful lamentation of David over 
Bfaxl and Jonathan, may serve as an example ^ what h^ 
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been said on this subject ^The betutj of Isnol is sUin 
' upon thj high places. How are the mighty fallen! Tell 
^it not in Gath; publish it not in the streets of Askalon: 
lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice; lest the 
dauffhters of the uneireumcised triumph. Ye mountains 
of Gilboa, let tlftre be no dew, nor rain upon you, nor 
fields of offerings; for ^ere the shield of the mighty was 
vilely cast away; the shield of Saul, as though he had 
not been anmnted with oil!" The first of these diviuons 
expresses sorrow and lamentation; liierefore the note is 
low« The next contains a spirited command, and should 
. be pronounced much higher. The other sentence, in 
which he makes a pathetic address to the mountains 
where his friends were slain, must be expressed in a note 
(yxite different from the two former; not so low as the 
iirst, nor so high as the second, in a manly, firm, and yet 
plaintive tone.* 

This correct and natural language of the emotions, is 
not so difficult to be attained, as most readers seem to 
imagine. If we enter into the spirit of the author's sen- 
timents, as well as into the meanmg of his words, we shall 
not fail to deliver the words in properly varied tones. For 
there are few peopie, who speak English without a pro- 
vincial tone, that have not an accurate use of emphasis^ 
pauses, and tones, when they utter their sentiments in 
earnest discourse: and the reason that they have not the 
same use of them, in reading aloud the sentiments of 
others, may be traced to the very defective and errone- 
ous method, in which the art of reading is taught; where- 
by M the various, natural, expressive tones of speech, 
are suppressed, and a few artificial, unmeaning, reading 
notes, are substituted for them. 

But when we recommend to readers an attention to 
the tone atid language of emotions, we must be understood 
to do it with proper limitation. Moderation is necessary 
in this point, as it is in other things. For when reading 
becomes strictly imitative, it assumes a theatrical manner, 
and must be highly improper, as well as give offence to 
the hearers; because it is inconsistent with that delicacy 
aod modesty, which, on all occasions, are indispensable. 

* Berries. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of Versificaiion. 

As there are few persons who do not sometimes read 
poetical composition, it seems necesaarj^to give the stu- 
aent some idea of that part of grammigr, wmch ex^ains 
the princi[^es of versification; that, in reading poetry^ he 
maj be the bettea* able to judge of its correctness, and 
reli^ its beauties. When thislively mode of exhibitiw 
nature and sentiment, is perfectly chaste, it is often foimd 
to be highly interestuig and instructive. 

Versification is the arraneement of a certain num- 
ber and variety of syllables, according to certain 
laws. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound of 
one verse, to the last sound or sellable of another. 

Feet and pauses are tlie constituent parts of verse^ 
We akall consider these separately. 

OF POBTIOAL FRET. 

A certain number of syllables competed, iorm a toot^ 
They are called feet^ because it is by their aid that the 
voice;, as it were, steps^ along through the verse, in a 
measured ^ce; and it is necessary that the syllables . 
which mack this regular movement of the voice, should, ' 
in some manner, be distinguished from the others. This. 
distinction was made among the ancient Romans, by di- 
viding their syllables into long and 3h(H*t, and ascertaining 
their quantity by an exact proportion of time in soundins 
them; the lone bein^ to the short, as two to one; ana 
the long syllables, beuig tims the more important, mark- 
ed the movement. In English, syllables are divided into^ 
accented and unaccented; and the accented syllaULes 

' being as strongly distinguished from the unaccented,l>y 
the peculiar stress of the voice upon them, are equally 
capsule of marking the movement, and pointing out tlie 
re^ar paces of the voice, as the long syllables wer^ by 
their quantity, among the Komans. 

When the feet are formed by an accent on vowels^ 

* they are exactly of tiie same ^ture as the ancient feet^ 
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and have the same just quantitr in their syllables. 1^ 
that^ in this respect, we have all that the ancients had, 
and something which thej had not. We have in fact du- 
plicates of each foot, jet with such a difference, as to 
fit them for di|fer^nt purposes, to be applied at our 
pleasure. ' - 

*Evlrj foot has, from nature, powers peculiar to itself; 
and it is upon the knowtedge and rigtit application xri* 
these powers, that the pleasure and efiect of numbers 
chiefly depend. . 

All feet used in poetry consist either of two, or of three 
syllables; and are reducible to eight kinds; four of two 
syllables, and four of tiiree, as foUows: 

maSYLI^LE. TRISYLLABLE. 

A Trochee - o A Dactyl - 8 8 

An Iambus 8 - An Amphibrach 8-8 

A Spondee — * An Anapaest 8 8- 
A Pyrrhic 8 8 A Tribrach 8 8 8 

A Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the last 
unaccented: as, "Hateful, pettish.** 

An lunbus has the first syllable unacce(^ted, and the 
last accented: as, "Betray, consist." 

A Spondee has both the words or syllables accented: 
as, "The jmle modn." 

A Pyrrhic has both the words or syllables unaccented: 
as, «dn thg tall tree." - 

A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two 
latter unaccented: as, ^'L&b5ur^r, p6ssible.'^ 

An Amphibrach has the first ana last syllables unac- 
cented; and the middle one accented: as, ^^Dellghtlli], 
domestic." 

An Anapaest has the two firist syllables unaccented, 
and the last accented: as, "C6ntr&vene, acquiesce." 

-A TrUMra^^ has all its syllables unaccented: as, **Na- 
merabl^, 4:6nquerable," 

Sopie of these foet may be denominated prindpcd feet; 
as pieces of poetry may be wholly, or chiefly formed of 
any of them. Such are the Iambus, Trochee, Dactyl, and • 
Anapaest. The others may be termed secondary fec^ * 
because their chief use is to diversify the numbers, j^nd 
to improve the verse. 

We shall first explain the nature of the principal feet* 
T 2 



IAMBIC Tenet mar be divided into seTeial apecies, 
fcconling to the nuinber of feet or ajU^bles of which 
^ejr are composed. 

l.Theahortest fbrmof theEagtidhJaadHc coDfliAtsof 
«i ItmbuA, with an additional diort sjUaUe: as^ 

IHsdSinln^, 
Complainings 
Consenting^ 
Repenting. 

^e have no poem of this measuret bn^it may be met 
with in stanzas^ The Iambus, with ^s addition^ ccin'^ 
cides with the AmpUbrach. 

2. The seeon^ form of our Umbie is idso too short to 
be continued through an j great number of lines. It con- 
sists qffu^o Iambuses. 

Wh&t pUce IS hSre! 

What scenes, appear! < 

To me the rosei * . 

No longer glows. 

It sometimes tfkes, or maj take^ an additional sHiDrt syl^ 
table: as^ 

6p5n & mOuntiUn 
Beside a fountain. 

3. The third form consists of three ijmbnaes*, 

Tn ^Sc& fSr 6v, nter, 
Or faraoiis or dtocure, o^* 
Where wholesome is the air. 
Or where the most impure. 

It sometimes admits of an additional short sjlIaUe: aSj^ 
Oilr hearts n5 I5ng^r Ungtiiah.^ ^ 

4. The fourth form is made up oi/tpir haSmMm^ 

Fuid out the peaceful hermitage, 

5. The fifth species of Rnglish IaiidH£> consists of fide 
Iambuses. 

H$w lavMy h6w valii'd 5nce, ftvSilatfi^ ndtf 
To whom related, oc by whom begot: 
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A heap of dust aTone remainf tf thai; 
Tis aU thou art, and ail the proud shall be. 

B^ wise t5-dS7, 'tSb luSdn^ss t5 d^&f)Sn 
Next day the fatal precedeat wHl jrfead; 
Thus OB, till wisdom is pushed out of life« 

l%is is called the Heroit measure. In its simplest form 
It consists of fire Iambuses; but by the admisMon of otl^r 
feet, as Trochees, Dactyls, Anapdests^ &c* it is capable 
of many varieties. Indeed, most of the Euglish common 
measures may be varied in the ^me way,, a3 well as by* 
the different portion of their pauses* 

6. The sixth form of our Iambic is commonly called 
the v^/exom/nnf measure^ It consists of .fir Iambuses. 

F5r tiiOu ^ bot 5f dust; b^ humble and bS wise. 

The Alexandrine is sometimes introduced into heroic 
rhyme; a4d when used ^nngly, and with jud^^ment, 
occasions an agreeable variety. 

Th€ s^s sh^U MT^ste, th^ sklesL^i sm6ke dfcty, 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away; 
But fixM his word, his saving pow'r remainas 
Thy rtalmfoT ever Utsts^ thy own Messiah reigns,. 

7. The seventh and last focm. of our lamUc misasure^, 
is made up of seven Iambuses*. 

Th^ Lord d^sc^ndM fr6m Sbdve,, 
And bow'd th^ h^v^ high* 

TWs yras #ncieptly written in one line; but it is now 
br^ea into two; the lB:rst containing four feet» and the^ 
aecond three^ 

Wh«n all thy m6rcig^ 6 my Gad. 

My rising soul survey^ 
Transported with the v^ew, I'm lost 
- ,4 In wonder, love, and praise. 

In all these measures, the accents are t&be placed on evei^ 
syllables; and every line considered by itself^ is, ill gene- 
ral^ more melodious, as this rule is more strictly observed*. 

TROCHAIC verse is of several kinds. 
1. The shortest Troekatc verse in our lanjfiiagef eoa« 
•isis of one Trochee and a long ayilaUe. 
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TQmBlt cStie, 
Sink to peace. 

HiU measure is defective in d^nity^ and can seldom be 
iised on serioos occasions. 

2. The second Enriish form of the ThK^haic consists 
of two feet; and is luewise so brief, that it is rarel j 
used for any Tcry serious purpose. 

On dk€ mdunt&ib 
By a fountain. 

It sometimes contains two feet or trochc^^s, with an ad- 
ditional long syllable: as, 

Tn thS dajB df 5ld 
FaUes plainly told. 

S. The third species consists of three trochees: as, 

When 6ur hearts Sre mourning: 

or of three trochees, with an additional long syllable: as^ 

Res tl^s mdrt&ls toil fdr nought; 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought; 
Bliss, a native of the sky. 
Never wanders. Mortals, try? 
There you cannot seek in vam; 
For to seek her is to gain. 

4. The fourth Trochjuc species consists of four tro- 
chees: as, 

R5und tis roars fh^ tSmp^t l5ud^. 

This form may take an additional long syllables as follows: 

Idl^ afUr dinn^ Tn his chair, 
Sat a farmer, mddy, fat, and fair. 
But this measure is very uncommon. 

5. The fifth Trochaic species is likewise uncom)3&on. 
ft is composed of Jive trochees. .. 

All tiiSt walk 6n foot 6r ride in ch&ri^ts, 
All that dwell in palaces or garrets. 

6. The sixth form of the English Trochaic consists of 
«t^ trochees: as. 

On ^ m5ant^« strStch'd b^netth & haaiT willow, 
Lay a shepherd swam, and viewM the rouing biilowv 



This seems to be the longest Trodiak Use thtt our 
langaae^ admits. 

In ail these Trochee measures, the accent is to be 
placed on the odd ajlli^^es. ' 

The DACTYLIC measure being very uncommon, we 
shall give only one example of one species of it: 

From th€ low pleasiires 6f this f illSn nature. 
Rise we to hi^er, &c. ^ 

ANAP JESTIC verses are divided into several species^. 
1. The shortest anapaestic verse must be a aingte ana^ 
p£BSt: as, 

Biit m vain, 
They complain. 

-This measure is, however, ambiguous; for, by laying 
the stress pf the voice <m the first and third syllables, vre 
might make a Trochaic. And therefore the first and sim- 
plest form of our genuine Anapsestic verse, is made up 
of itiH> Anapsests: i», . 

Bilt hts cdurSge 's^ f &il, 
Vw no arts could avail. 

This form admits of an additional short sellable.. 
Th^n his courSffe *g&n f §il Mm, 
Far no arts could avail him. 

^ The second species consists of three Anapsests^ 

y€ woods, spread y6ur brSnch^' S^ce; 
To your deepest recesses I fly; 

1 lyould hide with the beasts of the chase; 
I would vanish from every eye. 

This is a very pleasing n^asure, and much used, both 
in solemn and cheerful subjects. 

3. The third kind of the English Anepdestic, ooMisti 
of /our Anapaests. 

' M&y I gov^n my pftssimis with tbsdlQte sw&y; 
And grow wiser and better as life wears awaj. 

This measure will admit of a shoH; syllable at tiie end: 
as, 

Sn tb/g wAnn eh^ tf jMfii, toifies &nd r59^ ftre 
bl^idmg. 
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The pUBcediag are the difhrentldiidt of the priiici[Nd 
feet, in their more simple forms* Thej are cap^le of 
numennu variatioiis, bj the intermixture of those feet 
with each other; and bj the admission of the secondaiy 
feet 

We have observed, that English verse b composed o£ 
feet fmned bj accent; and that when the accent fails on 
vowels, the feet are equivalent to those formed by quan- 
tity. That the stud^t may clearly perceive tiii^ cUffer- 
ence, we shall produce a specimen of each kind. 

O'^r heaps df rOKns sttikM th^ st&tely hind. 

Here we see the accent is upon the vowel in each se- 
cond syllable. In the following line, we shall find the 
same tambic movement, but formed by accent on conso- 
-nants, except the last syllable. 

Then rtistling crackling, cr4shing tbtinder d5wn. 

Here the time of the short accented syllables, is com- 
pensated by a short pause, at the end of each w(»d t^ 
which they belong. 

We now proceed to show tiie manner in whicK poetry 
is varied and improved, by the admission of secondary 
feet into its composition. 

Miirmming, and with him fled the shades of night 
The first foot here is a Dactyl; the rest are Iambics. 

O'er m&ny ^ frdzen, mknj a fiery Alp. 
This line contains three Amphibrachs mixed with Iambics. 

innOm£r&bl£ before th' Almighty's throne. 
Here, in the second foot, we find a Tribrach. 

See thS bold youth stHdn <5p the threatening steep. 

In this line,, the first foot is a Trochee; the second a 
genuine Spondee by quantity; the third a Spondee by 
accent 

In the following line, the first foot is a Pyrrhic, the 
3econd a Spondee. 

Th&t 5n waak wings from fiir pursues your flight. 

From the preceding view of English versification, we 
may see what a copious stock ai materials it possesses. 
For we are ^ot only allowed the uSe of all the ancient 
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poetic feety in our heroic measure, Iwt we bare, as be- 
fore observed, duplicates of each, agreeing in movement, 
thou^ differing in measure,* and which make different 
impressions on the ear; an opulence peculiar to our 
lan^age, and which may be the source of a boundless 
yanetj* 

OF POETICAL PAUSES* 

There are two s(»is of pauses, one for sense, and one 
for melody, perfectly distinct from each other. The for- 
mer may be called sentential, the latter harmonic pauses. 

The sentential pauses ate those which are known,to us 
by the name ef stops, and which have names given them; 
as the comma, semicolon, colon,^ and period, i- 

The harmonic pauses may be subdivided into ihejindi 
pause, and the cmmral pause. These sometimes coincide 
with the sentential jpause, sometimes have an indepen- 
dent state, that is, exist where there is no stop in the sense. 

The final pause takes place at the ena of tiie Une, 
closes tlie verse, and marks the measure: the caesural 
divides it into equal or unequal parts. 

The final pause preserves the melody, vnthout inter- 
fering with tne sense. For the pause itself perfectly 
marks the bound of the metre; and being made only hj 
a suspension of the voice, not by any change of note, it 
can never affect the sense. This is not the only advan- 
tage gained to numbers, by this final pause or stop of 
suspension. It also prev^its that monotony, that same- 
ness of note at the end of lines^ which, however pleas- 
ins to a rude, is disgusting to a delicate ear. For as 
this final pause has no peculiar note of its own, but 
always takes that which belongs to the preceding word, 
it changes continually with the matter, and is as various 
as the sense. 

♦ It is the final pause which alone, on many occasions; 
marks the difference between prose and verse; which 
will be evident from die following arrang^^ment ^ a few 
poetical lines. 

• Movtment 9M mesmire an Ufus distiiicaiihtd. Mwtmtnt ezpre«M th« 
wmtmtn order of wtmOB, wbodMr from Btrong to weak, from long to abertt 
er «tM Mff «. JMiMMrv ilfBilici dw proportton of ttee, Mb io Murii w$M 
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^f man's lint disobedience, and the fruit of that for^ 
tiidden tree, whose mortal taste brought death into die 
world, and all our wo, with loss of Eden, till one greater 
man restore as, and re^n t^e blissfal seat, sing heavenly 
muse!** 

A stranger to the poem would not easU j discover that 
this was verse; but would take it for poetical prose. Bj 
properly adjusting the finid pause, we shall restore the 
paaasJM to its true state of verse^ 

Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo^ 
With loss of Eden, till one sreater man 
Restore u^ and regain the ^ss^l seat. 
Sing, heavenly muse! . 
These examples show the necessity of reading blank 
vers^ lA auch a BMmnar, as to malus every line sensible 
to the eait for^ what is the use of melody, .or for what 
end has the poet composed in v^irse, if^ in reading his 
littts^ we suppreas^his number^ by ^nnittinjg the^nnal 
pause; and degrade them, by our pronunciation, into 
men prose?. 

The Gttsura b commonly on the £mrth, fifth, or sixth 
syllable of heroic verse. 
On ^ fourth syllable, or at the end of the second foot: 

The silver eel" in shii^g volumes roll'd, 

The yellow carp^^ in scabs bedropp'd with gdd. 

On the fifth syllable, or in the middle of the third foot: 
as, ^ • 

Round broken columns'* dlasping ivy twin'd, 
O'er heaps of ruin" stalk'd the stately hind. 

On the sixth syllable, or at the end of the third foot: as, 

Oh sav what Strang cause" ^et unexplor'd, 
Could make a genSe belle" reject a lord. 

A line may be ddvided into iliree. portions, by two 
csesuras: as, 

OutstretchM he lay" on the cold ground" and oft" 
Look'd up to heav'n. 
Tlmre is another mode of dividing lines, well suited to 
the nature of the couplet, by intit)ducing semi-jmuseS) 
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which divide the line into fear p&uses*' The feemi-pusj 
.mi^be called a demi-emsma. •'^ > -. 

The foUo^whig' lines admit o^ and exemplify it. 

Glows' while he reads" but trembles' as he writes^ 
Reason' the eard'^ but passion' is the gale. * 

Rides' in the whlrlwina" and directs' the storm. 
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Ot MEI^ODT, HARMONY, ANQ SXPRESSION. 

Havine shown the general nature of feet and pauses^ 
the c;onstituent parts of verse; we shall now pomt out, 
more particiilarly, their use and impm'tsnce. 

Metodj, harmoigr^ and expression, are the tlwee great 
el>)ect8 of poetic ntimbiers. By melody, is meant, a pleas* 
ins effect produced on the ear^ fnnn an apt arrangement 
oTike constituent p^ts of ferse^ according to the lawa 
of meaisiim ahd movement* Br harm^y, an effect pro- 
chiced by an action of the mino, ki compartnff the difter- 
eat members of a verse i¥tth eaeh other, and perceiving 
a due and beautiful proportion between them. By ex- 
pressto, such a choice imd arrangement (^ the constitu- 
ent parts 0f Verise^ as ^rve to enmrce and illustrate the 
thoudEit or the sentiment. ' ' * 

' We shall consider ^ch t( these tfiree. jobjeets in xmi- i 
fication, both with respect to tha&et and the pauses. 

1st With re^trd' to melody. 

From the examples which we have given of ver$ea 
coiuo^psed in ali the j^inc^ipal |eet, it is evident that a 
conadatable portiefi of melody is found in eadi of them, 
thou^ in different dejgrees* Verses made uji.of pure .. 
lamlncs have mi excellent melody. 

That the final and caesufal p^Mises c<mtribute to mele- 
dj", capnot be doubted by any person who revievrs ^ 
instapce» which we have already given of those pauses. 
To form lines of the first melocJV, the caesura must be at 
tlie end of t)i& second, or of tne third foot, or in fl}» 
iniddle of the thJrcL ^ 

2d. With reiq^ct to harmony. : 
'■ Verses composed of Iambics have indeed a fine har^ 
YiMmy; but as the stress of the voice, in repeating suqji 
verses, is always in th% same places, that is, on every ^ 
•^ond syllable, such a uniformity would disgust theM^ 
' U * » - ' ^ '■ ^ '' ' ' ' ' 
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ill a long succession; and therefore such changes were 
soiu^ht &, as niight introduce the pleasure of Taricty, 
without prejudice to melody; or tvhich might even con- 
tfibute to its improvement. Of this nature was -^e in- 
troduction of the Trochee, to form the first foot of au 
iieroic verse: as. 

Favours td none^ to til shS smiles Extends, 
O'ft she rejects, but never «nce offends. 

Each of these lines be^ns with a Trochee; the remain^ 
ing feet are in the Iambic movement. In the -following 
line of the same movement, the fourth foot is a Trochee. 

All th^se 5ur ndtioos vSin, s^s ^nd derides. 

The next change admitted fw the sake of variefcv, wi A- 
out prejudice to melody, is the intermixtiire of fjnrhics 
and Spondees; in which, two impressionsdntheose foot 
make up for the want of one In tbe other; and two Ung 
syllables compensate two short ones, so as to make the 
aum of the quantity of the two feet,«qual to two^unbics. 

6n thg ^reen bank to !6ok Ifntfi the clear 
Smooth lake that t6 mc seemM ano^er sky. 

Stood rulM stood vast Infinitude c6nfTn*d. 

The next variety admitted is that of the Amphibrach. 

Which many H bird h^d chiunted m^y a d^. 

In this line, we find that two of the feet aire Amf^-e' 
bmchs; and three. Iambics* 

We have before shown that the csraura improves ^ 
melody of verse; and we shaH now speak of its «ihftr 
more important office, that of bei]r^4he chief ^soucc^of 
harmony in numbers. 

The first and iowestpercepticm of harmony^by^ieans 
t)f the caesura^ arises from comparinff twe member8> ^i 
the same line with each other, divided in the UMiiB^ft to 
4)e seen in the instances before meiitiofted; because <tbe 
1)eauty of proportion in the members, according to emk 
of these divisions, is founded in nature; l>eing as cnettA 
two— two to three-^-or three to two. 

The next degreae arises from comparing the-fisenplberi 
^ a couplet, or two contiguous lines: as, 

, See the bold youth" strain up the threatening si^e]^ 
Bush thro' the thickets" down the valleys sweep* 
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Here Mje find the csBgura of the first liiie, at the enil 
ef the second foot; and. in tlieaniddle of the third foot, 
ia the last line. 

H^go'er their coursers' heads" with eager speed, 
And earth rolls back^' beneath the flying steed. 

In this cotiplet, the caesura is at the end of the tliird 
foot, in the first line; and of the second, m tne latter line. 

The next perceptioi^"ofliarmony arises from compartn^^ 
a greater number of lines, and observing the relative pro- 
portion of the couplets to each otlicr^ in point of similarity 
and diversitya as: " 

, Thy foresta.Windsor" and thy green retreats, 
At once the monarch's" and the muse's seats, 
Invite^my lays." Be present Sylvan maids, 
Unlock your s^in^" and open all, your sliades. 
Ncrt half so swift'' ihe trembling, doves can fly, 
When the fierce eagle" cleaves the liquid sky; 
Not half 80 swiftly" the fierce ieagle moves. 
When thro' the clouds" he drives the trembling doves. 

In this way, the cwnparison of lines variously appor- 
tioned: byr the diftferent seats of the three «BB8uras, may 
be the source of a great vaiiety of harmony, cdhsitrteB* 
with the finest melody. This, is still increased by the in- 
troducticm of two caesuras, and much more by that of 
semi-pauses. The semi-pauses double eveiy where tlie 
terms of comparl^on;^ give a more distinct vievv of the 
Vholc and the parts; arooird new pi-oportions of measure*- 
Inent, and an ampler scope fi)r di5'ersity and' equality^ 
those sources of beauty in harmony. 

Warms'^ tn the sun'' refreshes'in the breeze, 
Glows' in the stars" and blossoms' in the trees, 
Lives' through all life" extends' through all extent. 
Spreads' undivided" operates' unspent. 

5d. The l|ist object in versification regards expression. 

"When men express their sentiments By words, they 
jriaturally fall into that sort of movement of tlie voice, 
which is consonant to tliat produced by the emotion in 
^e mind; andthe Dactylic or Anapaestic, the Trochaic, 
fambic,or Spondaic, prevails even iuc6mmon discourse, 
aecOTding to the different nature of the sentiments ex 
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.{Hreflsed. To imitate nattife, therefore, the poet, in ar- 
ranging his words in die artificial 'compositioa of verse, 
mtist take care to make the movement correspofM to ike 
sentiment, by the proper use of the several kinds of feet: 
and this is the first and most general source of expres- 
sion in numbers. 

That a judicious maiiag;ement of the feet and pauses^ 
may be peculiarly expressive of particular oDeratio«» and 
sentiments, will sumcientlj appear to the leamer, bj a 
few select examples under each d those heads. 

In the following instance, the vast dimensions of Satan 
are shown by an uncommon succession (^ long syllables, 
which detain us to survey the huge arch fiend, in hi^ 
fixed posture. 

So stretch'd oQt hOge in l^gth the arch fiend lly. 

The next example affords instantes of the power of a 
Trochee begtnning^a line, when succeeded by an Iambus. 

L - ■ — and sheer within 
Llshts dn his fjteU as when a prowlioff wolf ^ 
Lelps o'cSr th6 fluce with ease Into the^ld« 

The Trochee which begms the Kne shows Satan in the 
kci of lighting: the laimms that follows, fixes his^i — 
^L^ts 6n his flet'' 

llie same artifice, in the be^nninff of the neit line, 
makes us see the wdf — ^le^p o'^r thS f6iice." But as 
the mere act of leaping over the fence, is not the onlr 
circumstance td be attended to, but afso the iacility with 
which it is done, this is stron^^ markedi not cmlyby the 
' smooth foot which follows— "with ease*'— itself very ex- 
piresarre, but likewise by a Pyrrhic prectidhis; the taSf 
foot — ^^nt6 tlie fold"— which indeed carries fie wolf— 
**wtth ease intd the fSld.^' 

'The following instances show the effects produced by 
csBSuras, so placed as to divide the line into very un- 
ec[ual portions: such as that after the^first, )uid tiefofe 
the last semipede. 

r t hus with the year 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Bay" or the sweet, approach of even or mom. 

^ere the caesura after the first semipede Dey, stops us 
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mseiq^ectedlj, Hi^.fbrciHy impressles the hha^natioir 
with the greatness of the author?^ loss, the loss o£ -sight. 

.. Nb sooner had th^ Almighty ceas'd, but all 
, . 'Jlie multitude of angels, with a shout 

Loud" as from numbers without number" sweet 
As from blest voices uttering joy.— •- — 

There is something very striking in this uncommon 
ceesu^ which suddenly stops the reader, to reflect on 
the importance of a particular word. 

We shall close the subject, with an example containing 
the united powders of many of the principles which haA e . 
been ex|)lained. 

Dire w^ the tossing" deq> the groans" Despair" 
Tended the sick" Msiest from co6gH to co6ch" 
And over them triumph^t de^th" ha d&rt" ' 
Shook': but delay'd to strike* - 

Hany of the rules and ©beerrations respectinff^Prosody, 
are taken from '^Sheridan's Art of Reading;'" to whicK>* 
J book the Compiler refers the ingenious student, for more 
extensive infoimation OH the subject. * 



PtJNCTUATION.* 

PtTHTCTTfATlON is the art of jdividing a written 
composition into stwitences, or parts of sentences, by 
points or stops, for the purpose of marking the dif- 
ierent pauses which the sense, and an accurate pro- 
nunciation require.. 

-Tlie Comma represents the; shortest pause; (lie 
Semieplon^ a pause double that of the comma; the 
Cplon, double that of the semicolon; and the Period, 
double that of the colon. 

. ■ ... -A 

The precise quantity or duration of eaeh paus^ cannot 
be -defined; for it varies with the time of the idioU. The.« 
jiame compositioamay be rehearsed ii\a quicker or sl^ei^ 

* Ab puDCtaation is intended to aid both the seAse*' and the pi^iitinci^ton of 
SL nentenee, it cou&lnot have been exclueivelv discussed under the part of Syatftx. 
ordfftoiBdy. 'Tflwnann* o( the subject, its extent and importance, oind tbn 
f^raminaticai kaowtodge wbhsh U preiuppoaes, have iaddced wi to ms±^ Iv^diir 
tinct aad eubsequent article. -^ ' 

' US .. . * V 
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a iMt tfad pn^mtioii between th^ f«B3^ riiqiildjie 
ever inxvud^Ie. 

^. in order more clearij to determipe the proper appUc%- 
tiOA of the points, we mu&t distinguish between an imper- 
fictpkroief a simple ierUenct, and a compound Mmtmce, 

Att imperfect pome contains' no-assertion, or does |iot 
asuHint to a proposition or sentence: aS| ^^Therefiu*ef.in 
haste; stttdipus of praise." 

A Btmple sentenpe has bot p&e subject, and one finite 
verb, expressed or implied: as, ^^Temperance preserves 
health.** ■ 

A contooond sentence has m(H*e than one su^ect, or ^le 
finite vero, either^zpressed or understooc^ or it cons^ts 
of two or mere simfle seotencfss connected tegeth^: aa^r 
^Qood nature mend» and beautifies all objects;''. ^Virtue 
refines the afieotions, but vice debases th^n«'' 

In Asentence, the snbject vid the verfa^ or ei&er dT 
maj. be accompanied wi^ aevend adjaiaicts; as, the 
^ t, the en4» the circumstance of time, place, maimer, 
%j^ the like: and the subject or verb may be either im* 
fi^e4iatiiy contacted with them, or mediatdljf that is, W 
beujig connected with something whidb i» connected with 
S9q|e other, and so on: as, '^Tva mind, unoccupied with 
useliil knowledge, becomea a magazine rf tn^ and £rf^ 
li^.'* * *. 

. Membevirof snrtences may be ^Uvided xJutosimpleanA 
tmpound siembers^ See page 12$ 

CHAPTER L * 

XJf the Cmnfha. 

Tps Comn^ usually separates those parts of a teir-^ 
tente, which, ihou^ very cto^ly connected in sense 
and co^strMctiony requiiis a pause between (henf. 

IluiJ$ X. With r^^ct to a simple sentence, the several 
wyril^ of which it consists have so near a relation to each 
-^er, Aat, m general^ r^ -^-^ -~^ ^ —^ - 

[«hmatthe endof it 
bklnning of wisdom; 
wjith bvmg creatures." 
I A ^mjde sentence, however, when it is a long one, trnd 
tii^i^minative case is accomp imjuid^ttL inseperabie ad:* 
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jttoctSt may- |dmit of &«paii9e imAiedictely before the 
verbs as^ ^^ fhe eood taste of the present age, has net al- 
lowed us to ne^ect the cultivation ei the Ei^hh Ian« 
|;uage:'' ^^o be totally indifferent to praise or censure^ 
ft a red defect in charac^r.'^ 

Rcjts II* When the connexion of the different parts of , 
a simple sentence is interrupted bv an imperfect phrase, 
a comma is usually introduced before the Mj^nmn^ and 
at the end of this phrase: as, ^I remember, tvith grtmtudtf^ 
his goodness to me:" "His work is, in manynff^edB^ ver j 
imperfect. It is, thenfore^ not much i^)|>roved.*' But 
ivl^n these interrufytlons are sli|^ and unimportant, th^ 
cmnma is better omitted; as, **FIatterjr is ccrfdinJ^ oer- 
ofciousj'* **There is aurdt^ti pleasure in beneicen^.^' 

In the generality trf' compound sentences, there is fre* 
quent occadon for commas. This will appear from ^e . 
Uillowing ruleis; some of which apply to simple, as well 
aa to compound sentences. 

Rule hi. When two or more nouns occur in the sam^ 
coiistructio«>, they are parted by a commas as, ^Reasoni, ' 
virtue, answer one great aim:'* <*The husband, wife, 
and children, sidTeroa extremely:"* ^'They 'took away 

2cir furniture, clothes^ and stock in trade:" *He u^ 
temately supports by h» fitther/ hh ancle, and hi» 
elder brother/* 

From this rule Ihere is mostly an €xcep^dn, with re^ 
^d to two nouns closely connected by a confuncdon: as,. 
Virtue and vice form a strcmg contrast to each other;" 
^iberdnes fcall religion Wgotry or superstition;'] **There 
is a natural difference belMen medt (md d^nerit, virtue 
a»(i vice, wisdom an(2 folly." But if the itarta connected 
are not short, a cbmma may be inserted; though the 
conjunction i& expressed: as, ^Romances may be said to^ 
be misenible rhapsodies, or dangerous incentives to evilf^ 
'^Intemperance destroys thejtrength of our bodies, and* 
Ae vigour of our minds." 

Rule i v. Two or more adjectives belonging W the same . 
substantive are likewise separated by commas: a8,'^ain9 
hottest truth, wants no artificial covering;?* **David waa ' 

* Ai ft comiderable pftiiM iitpronunelationr to nt c oM Ty between fbe Imk ' 
q^iMftDd the verb* ft comtfia tt}Ould beineertedto denote k. But ae aopftai» 
iM ftliftwaUe hetwceo the iMt ft^jecUve and tbe noua. xmO&t ftule IV. tiM CQuai^ 

iit&efe properly oaaned. BmWAUUEA'B&amOi^f Mnmim* ^ •*' 
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H brtve, wise, asd pwwsTiMUi;*' ''A w«iiia^ gi^e, smt^ 
81 We, well-educatei, and relimous;'^ "The mtmtixasoeent 
pleasures are the sweetest, the mofet rational, tiie roostr 
affeotiiig, and thennost lasting." 

But two adjectives, immediately connected by a crni- 
jnnotioDf are not separated by a comma: as, •^rne 
worth is mfldest md retired;*' "Tmlh is fairxmd artless, 
simpleiwld sincere, ttniforni Olid consistent.'^ "WeniUBt 
be wise or foolish; there is no raedhinw'' 

Vims. V. Two or more verbs, having the same nemtha- 
tive case, and* iuwiediately following one another, are 
atso separated by commas: as, ** Virtue supports in ad- 
versity, moderates in prosperity:'' «lh a letter, wo may 
advise, exhoi;^, oourfort, recpiest, and discuss.^' 

Two verbs immediately connected by a coB|unction. 
are an exception to the above rule: as, *^The study of 
natural history expands and elevates the minid;" **Whe- 
ther we eat &r drink, labour or sleep, we should be mo^ 
derate." 

Two or more participles are subje^ to a similar rule, 
and exertion: as, ''A man, fearing, serving, and loving 
his Creator;^' "^'He was happyin being loved, esteemed' 
and respected;" *'By bmng admired and^ flittered, we 
are often corrupted.*' 

Rule vi. Two or more adverbs immediately ^tfcceed- 
ing one another, mi»t be s»)aTated by commas: as^^We 
jure fearfoliy, wonderfully tramedf Success generally ^ 
depend* on acttne prudently, steadily^ and vigorously, it 
iHiat we undertime." 

Bat when two adverbs arr joined by a conjunction,* 
ihejr are not puled by the commiu as,^ ^dme men' dih 
dehbmtely and presumptuously;" *^Tkei*e is no middle 
state; we must live virtuously Or Viciously." 

Rule vii. When partici{^-are followed by sometMng 
that dqpendd on them, they are generally separatedfrom 
the rest of the sentence by a comma? as, **The king, 
m m ovm ff tkt pbmj put it in execution;" *'Hi8 talents, 
fmnedfor griai ef^erpriies^ could not fail ^f rcndering^ 
AmcooMHCuous;'^ ^Ail mai^iiMl compose one* family, 
msimbha under, the eye oi one comiBOB FA^er." 

Bt^LE VIII. When a conjunction is divided bya phrase 
•r sentence^ from the verb to whkh it belongs, such in- 
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terveniog phrase has usually a i^omma at each extremity: 
as, "They set out ewrly, aridj before ttfe close of the dayt 
arHved tk thedestinedr place.^ 

Rule ix. Expressions in a direct address, are depa^ 
r&ted from ^e rest of the sentence by tommas: as,^Ju^ 
soUf give Due thy heart;" ^<I am obliged to you, my 
friemty for your many favours.'*^ « 

* Ruj«i& X. The case ab^Iute, and the infinitive mood 
absolute, are seoarated by commas from the body of the 
sentencet as, "Iii» father dying, he succeedbed to the 
estate;" ^At length, thejr ministry pcs^&rmed, and race 
well run, they lett.^e world in peace;" **To confess the 
truth, I. was much in fault.'^ 

Rule xf. Nouns in apposition, that it, nouns added to^ 
<iiher nouns in the same case^ by way of explication or 
iUuatratiMi, when accompanied with adjuncts, are set off 
by commas: as, <^Paul, tne q>ostle of the Gentiles, was' 
eminent for his zeal and knowledge;". ^The butterfly, 
^chiid of the summer, flutters in the sun."^ 

But if such nouiii are sin^e, or eniy form AJprcN»er 
Baitt^i:h^ arc net divided: as, **Paul the rfpostle;" "The- 
emperor Antcminus wrote an excelleut^booky 

RuLB xii. Sim^e members of sentences connected by 
omiparatives^ are for the jnost part distinguished by a 
conuaia: as,^w9rtbe hart panteth after the water brooks^ 
do doth my soul pant after tikee;" ^Better is a (Unner of 
herbs with love, than^ a stalled ox and hatred with it." 

If the memliers in comparative sentences are shoi:^,. 
tJie comma is, in general, better omitted: as, "How 
much better is it to get wisdom than goldl" >^Mankind; 
fkct oftener from capnce than reason." ^ 

Rule xui* When words are placed ia oppositian to- 
each other, or with sonnrlnarked variety, they require ta 
be distinguished by a comma: as, 

*^Tho'^eep, yet clear; tho' gentle, jret not duU; f\ 

Strong, without rage;* without o'ernowing, full." * 
^Kjrood men, in this frail, imperfect stato, are often found, 
not only in union ivith, but in q>position /o, the views 
and conduct of one another." 

Sometimes when the word with which the last p^repo- 
Bition agrees, is sin^e, it is better to omit the comma 
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before it: as, "Many states were in alUance^ withj and 
under the protection q/* Rome-'* ^- .• 

The same rule and restrictions must be applied wh^ 
two or more nouns refer to the same prepositipn: as, 
^Ue was composed both under the threateai^ingy and at 
the approach, o/'a cruel and lingering deatli;'' "He wa^ 
not only ^e king, but the father of his people**^ 

RuL£ XIV. A remarkable expression, or a short obser-^ 
ration, somewhat in the manner of a cmotation, may be 
properly marked with a comma: as, ''If hurts a man's 
priae to say, I do not know;" ''Plutarch calls lying, the 
vice of slaves.'' 

Rule xv. Relative pronouns^ are connective words, 
and' sentraliy admit a comma before them; as, ''He 
pr^icnes sublimely, who lives a sober, righteous, a^ 
pious life;" "There is no charm in the fena^ sex, which 
can supply -the place of virtue." ^ 

But when two mend»ers, or phmses^ are* closely con- 
nected by a relative, restraining the g^eral notion of 
the antecedent to a particular sense, the comma ^ ^Muld" 
be omitted: as^ "Self-denial is the sacrifice which virtue 
mast make;^ "Aisan >vho is of a detracting, spint, wUl 
misconstrue the most innocent words that can be put 
togetlier." In the latter example^ the assertion is iM>t of 
"a man in general," but of '.'a man who is of; a detraeiing 
spirit;" and thereifore they should not be serrated*. * 

The£fteenth rule af^lies equally to cases m which the 
relative is not expressed, but understock: as, "It was 
.from piety, warm and unaffected, that his morals derived 
streneth/' "This sentiment, habitual and strong, influ- 
encea his whole conduct" In both of these exaoi^es, 
the relative and verb which was, are understood, 
: Rule xvi. A aiiaple nvembct^f ti sontence, contained- 
trilhin another, or following another, must be distin* 
guishedby the comma: as, "To improve time whilst we 
are blessed with health, will smooth the bedof sickness." 
"Very often^ while we are comnlaihing of the vanity, and- 
the evils of human life^ we maW that vanity, and we in^ 
crease those evils." 

If, however, the niembcA'S succeeding each other^ are 
very closely connected, the comma is unnecessary: a% 
^'Revelation tells us bow' we may attain happiness," 
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Whensa verb in the infinitive mood, ftUowB Its gomtth- 
mg verb, with several vj^ords between them, tho«e words 
shoHld generallj have a comma at the end of them: •»» 
^It ill becomes good and wise mer^ to oppose and d^gmde 
one another." 

Several vierbsin the infinitive fnood, living a common 
dependence^ and succeeding one another, are also 4ivid- 
ed by oommas: as, "To rebeve the indigent, t% comfort 
the afflicted, to protect the innocent, to reward the de« 
serving, are humane and noble empbjments." 

Rui^ xviu When the verb to be is followed by a verb 
in the infinitive mood, which, by transposition, might be 
made ike nomina^ve case to it, the former is genen^y 
separated from the latterirerb, bya comma: as, "TJn^ 
i^ost obvious remedy is, to witMraw from ail associa- 
tions with bad men.*' '<The first airf most obvious re- 
medy against the infection, is, to withdraw from all 
asso^^tnms with bad men." 

Rule xviti. When, adjuncts or circumstances are of 
importance, and often wh^ the natural order of tiiem is 
inverted, they may be set off by commas: as, "Virtue 
must be formed and supported, net hrf unfij^uent adts, 
but by daily and repeated exertions.'^ ^^ices, like sha- 
dows, towards the evening of life, grow great-and mon^ 
strous." "Our interests are interwoven by threads innu- 
memi^." ^y ^treads innumerable, our interests are 
interwoven^" . 

RuiE XIX. Where a verb is understood, a eomma;niay 
oft^a be .pKOferly introduced. This is a general ruici 
which,, besides comprising some of the precediitg tu1»^ 
will «^ly to n^any cases not determined b^ any of -tiienu 
as, "From kw arsies. security; trmt leoiimy, curiosity; 
from curiosity, knowledge." , In tiiis eipukipie,\the i«nb 
"ai^ises" is widerstood .before ^<ouiio»ity".aad ^fknoiw 
ledge;", at which Wordsa consideral^fnEUse is^neoeeiiiny* 

Ri^LEAX.'l^ words,- Tuaw, w^hmoBf^aamn^ fipit^ M» 
fondly, farmerjy^ now^lmtiy^^ofifte^nmr^mmjhmy^m 
ttmtruryykiih^fitxt plate, dn ^kityi^Mnd idL OHur jWorda 
and phrases of the same kmd, must gen^rally%e Mi- 
ftttea &xmv the context by a comma: .tt, "BnnMwriwnfejr 
best and first jrknd; jl>rmfir/y^ th^Mnf^pfOtier^if tkjriiN 
iH^ocy, and ^ guiile ofthyxhiWiood;vl»t%^bprgnaidi<l 



of thy jwxOif and tiw hope of thy coma^ yeai^." <^c 
feareid want, kmce^ he over-vdued riches.^ ^^liis con- 
duct may, heal the difference, ruiy, it may constantly 
prerent any in future. <^/Smi%, I shall dnly repeat 
what has been often justly said." ^If the spring put forth 
no blosioms, in aummer there will be n^ beauty, and in 
autumn, no fnri^ <o, if youth be trifled away without • 
fanprovement, riper yt»rs may be contemptible, and old 
age miserable." 

In many of the foregoins rules and examples, mat 
regard mu^ be paid to the length of the clauses, and the 
proportion which they bear to one another. An attention 
to 0ie sense of any passa^ and to the clear, easy com- 
inunication of it, will, it is presumed, with the aid of the 
preceding rulest enable the student to adjust the proper , 
pauses, and the places for inserting the commas* 

CHAPTER 11. . 

Cf the- Semicoion. 

The Semicolon is used for dividing a compound 
sentence into two or more parts, not so closely con* 
nected ^s those which are separated by a comma^ nor i 
yet so little dependent on each other, as those which i 
are distinguished by a colon. 

The aeibicolon is sonietiaies used, wben the preceding 
member <^ the s^t^ce does not of itself giTe a complete 
sense, but depends on the following ckuse: imd ^o^ie- 
times when the senae vi that member w6ul<iM>e comj^etc^^ 
without the eonclnding. one: as in the following instan- 
ces: <^As ibe desire of a{^irobation^ when it works ac- 
cording to feason, improves the amiaU^ part of our spe* 
des in cTery thing tbirt is laudable; so nottong is mere de- 
atruetiTe tothem wheoit is governed by vanity and Mly.^ 

^^Expoience teaches na, that an entire retreat mm « 
worldly affairBf ia not what religion recmire^ nor dees it ^ 
eren wjoin a Mmg retreat from tlfism." 

straws 9wifii upon the anrface; but pearls lie at the . 
ipttto^tt."* 

^Pinloaophers assert, that Nature is unlimited in h^ 
y> ati(ms; that lAm has inexteustible treasures in re- 
•»n^ tiiat knovrle^ will always be progressive; and - 
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that all futun feiMmtbnft mU aanHnw to mfkt diico- 
veriea, of wbkE we btve not tiie least iApt." 

CHAPTER HI. 

Tbb Colon is used to ^Wde a sentence intp two dt 
more parts^ less connected than those whkh ^e sej^ 
I raled py a semicolon; but ftot so independent ai 
I separate distinct sentences* 

Th^ Cok^i may be properly applied in the (bree fbt^ 
iowii^liies* 

1 • Wnen a member of a sentence is complete in it9elf9 
but followed by some suj^lemental remark, or further* 
fllnstration of the subject: as, ^Nature felt her inability 
to extricate herself from the consequence^ of guilt: ^ 
goroel reveals the plan of Divine interposition and aid.'^ 
^^Nature confessea some atonement to oe necessary: tko 
gospel discovers that Ike necessary atonement is made.'* 

H. When ^enX semicolons have precede, and a sti^ 

jreat^ pause is necessary, in order to mark the connect-' 

ing or concluding sentiment: as, ^^A divine legislator 

Uttering his voice frdm heaven; an almi^tv ^vernor, 

stretchmg fortii his arm to punish or reward; mformins 

us of perpetual rest |n*epared hereafter for the riehteou^ 

an&ot indignation and wrath awaiting the wicked^ these 

vare the considerations which overawe the'«rt)rid, wlAch 

^ ait|HX>rt integn^and check guilt." ' 

^ 3. Tbt 4p^n IS conrnumly used when an example, 4 

quotaticm, o^ nieech is jntitoduced: as, ^The Scriptures 

give us an amiable r«iresenta^on of the Deity, in these 

words: <Gkid is love.*^". <*flc was often heard to say: 4 

. have done with the world, and I am willing to leave it.' '' 

The propriety of using a colon, or semicolon, is som|h 
times dikerminedrby a conjunction's being express^, or 
tyoi exjraressedt as, ^Do not flatter yourselves with the 
hope of perfect hiqvpiiieBs: there is no such thtngr in the 
wwld.'^ '^Do not flatter yourselves with the hope of 
perfect haziness; /or there is no such thing in the world«^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of the Period. ^ 

Wrsk a sentenrce is comptete and io^nie&dlentj 
•od not connected ip construction with the foJIomotg' 
tenteate, it is marked with a Period. 

^ome sentences are independent #f each other,1)oth in 
ttieir Bense and contraction: as, v^^Fear Cfod. Honeur 
-Vie king. Have charitj towards all m^.'' Others are 
independent only in tiieir grammatical constnictl^Bt a§^ - 
<rrhe Supreme iBeing <^nges not, eUherin his desirj^ * 
. to promote ^nr happiness, or in the plan of hif^adqainSK'- 
tnmon. One li^t always shines ,upon us from ^aboTe. 
One clear and direct path is always pointed oat to mant" 
- A period may sometimes be admitted betweSen twe 
aentences, thou^ they are jouied by a disjtmctiveor £•- - 
pnlatiTe eonjunction. For the ^oah^ of the ^ow^ do|w 
Bot alwaya depend on tiie^onneetm'particla^ bot.o9 the 
oense and structure of sewtoBcesi as, ^IIeelieatiOD% 
1||0tt([^ they may be of ui innoceai kind^ remire^ steady 
goremment, to keep them within a' daa^uid limited yro- 
Yince. But such as are of an irrecular smd vicious natare^ 
are not to be governed, but to be banished from ^yery 
WeU*regolatea mind. ^ 

^He who lifts himself up to. the observation ^nd not^'e 
of the. woiid, is, of all men, the least likely to avoid 
censure. For he draws upon himself a thouaaiid eyes,, 
Vuit wiH narrowly inspect hnn in evei^f^part" r 

The' permd should be used after evm^;^^aMireviat^ 
word^ a%**M.S^ P.8. N.B. A.J^ OrS:N.8.^&c. 

' '' **■-♦• 

. ' CHAPlllR V. 

Af /^e pwhf Notes of Interrogation and Exdamatiori^^c. 



TfitB Dash, though often used impropeiijr by haa^ aril 
v^Booherent wHters, mrf be introduioed^ wllh proprLaHy 
where the sentence breaks off abruptlyr where a sigml- 
«ant |Mmse is re<)uiitd; or where there is an -unexpected 
turn m the sentnaent: as, ^If thou art he, so much,re^ 
apected once— 4mt^oh! faowlalleni howd^aded!'^ '^tt 
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actipn^ <»>ii&nnaU7 te the will of our Grtetot^— if pro* 
moting the wel&re of mankiTMl around us;'— if securing 
our own haf»i»ne88;--<M?e okgects of tlio bi^ett QMotent: 
"^-tben we are loudlj called upon^ to cultivate «ad extend^ 
the great interests of religion and virtue.". , 

^^Kare lies the great— —Falsoimarble, where? 
Nothiiu; but sordid dust lies here«'' 
Besides the points which mark tlie pauses in discourse^ 
there are others, which deliote a different o^odalation ot 
voice, in correspondence to the sense. These are, 

The Interrogation point, ? 'I 

The Exclamation point, ! 
r The Parenthesis, ()- 

- - iMTER&OOATION. ^ 

' A Bote of Interrc^tion ia used at the end of an inter- ' . 
rwlive sentence. ^at is, when a question is askede a^ 
*^liifewill aeeompaiTf «ie?*' ^Stedl we always he friends?'*^ 

<^M»8^ons wM^ a pera<H» asks himself m cbntempia* '- 
i^oa^ ought to be terminated, by poi&ts of iaterrogatioii: " 
$9f ^Wno adorned the heavens nyith such exquisite 
b^ttutyP'' ^^At whose comTi»and do tlie planets perform 
their constant revolutions?" '^ • 

A point of interrogation is improper after sentences ■ 
WTOch are not questions, but only expressions of admi- 
ration, or of some other emotioR. 

«'Bow many instances have we of chastity and excel- 
•^Jence in the fair apx!'^ 

g, ^*Witb wh«^ prudence does the son dT 3i«*ach advise 
ns in th6 choice of our companions!" -, ^ 

A not^ of interrogation snoiild not be eftiployed, & 
cases where it is only said a question has been askedi 
and where the words are not used as a question. **Thft 
Cypri^ihs asked me, why I wept" To give this sen ten o»{ 
the interactive foritki, it should be expressed thus; "The 
Cyprians said to me, 'Why dost ^ou weep?' " 

, EXCLAMATION, 

The npte of Exclamation is applied to expressions of 
ftuddeh emotion, surprise, joy, §rief, &c. and aho to invo- 
cations or addresses: as, "My fnen^l! this conduct amazes 
»ie!*' "Bless the Lord, my soul! and forget not all his. 
benefits!" * . 



K)h! had we both our hunMe stalft insiiitaiQM, 
And safe in peace and povertj reualnM!" 

^Hear me, O Lord! for tiij loving kindness is great!'' 

rt is difficult, in some cases, to distinguish between an 
intefroflstive and exclamaterj sentence^ but a sentence, 
- in which an^'wonder or admiration is expressed, and nd 
answer either expected or implied, may be always pro- 
perly terminated by a note of exclamation: as, ^^now 
much vanity in the pursuits of men!* "Who can suffi- 
ciently exwess the goodness of oar Creatcnl" ^^Wlmt is 
more amiable than virtue!" 

The interrqgation and e^lamation points afe indeter- 
ininate as to their quantity or time, and may be equivalent 
in that reqiect to a 8emicokHi,a colon, nr a period^ as the 
aense may require. Hiey mari^ an elevation of the ymee. 

The utility of the points of Interrogation and ExcliMna^ 
lion, appears from the fddlowin^ exaniples, in which the 
meaning b signiied and discriminated soldy by the ptunts. . 

*<What condescension!" 
<*What c#de8cension?" 

'*How great was the sacrifice!" 
*'How great was the sacrifice?" 

PAJIBNTHESIS. 

«^A Parenthesis is a clause containii^ some neeeipary 
information, or useful remark, introduced into the body . 
of a senlbnce obliquely, and which may ^e omitted with- # 
out injuring tiie grammatical construction: .^ ^ * i 

*'Know then this truth, (enpugh for man to know,) 
Virtue alone ia lu^piness below." 

*'And was the ransom paid? It was; and paid , 
(What can exalt liis bounty more?) for thee." . . 

lf»To gain a posthumous reputation, is to save four or 
five letters (for what is a name besides?) from oblivion." 
^•Know ye not, brethren, (for I speak to tliem that know 
the law,) how that the law hath dominion over a. Bian as 
long as he liveth?" 

Ir the incidental clause is short, or perfectly coincides 
with the rest of the sentence, it is not proper ,to use the 
parenthetical characters. Thte following instances are 
therefbre improper uses of the parenthesis*^ <'Speak you 
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(iffco saw) Wb wonders in tl« deep.*' ^very planet (a», 
tbe'Cmtor has made nothing in vain) 19 most probably 
inhabited^" ^He found them asleep aeain; (for their eye^ 
w«re heavy;) neither knew they wnaf to answer him. * 

The parenthesis marks a moderate depression of the 
voiee, and may be accompanied with every point which 
Ae ^nse would require, if the parenthetical character*, 
were omitted. It ought to terminate with the same kind 
of stop which the member has, that precedes it; and io 
contain that stop within ^e parenthetical marks. Wa 
tnust, however, except cases of interro^tion and excla- 
mation: as, ^ While tney wish to please» (and why should ^ 
they not wish it?) they disdain dishonourable means.'^ 
<'It was represented by an analogy, (Oh, how inadequate! ) • 
wrhich was borrowed from paganism." See the Qdavo 
^Grammaff an this subject. 



There are other characters, which* are frequently 
made um of in compo«tion, and wluc^i may be explained * 
in this place, viz^ * ^ ». 

An Apostrophe, marked thus ^ is used to s^btureviate 
or shorten a word: as, ^lis for it is; tho^ for though; e'fn 
fof m>en; judged for Judgedi Its chief use is w shotir 
the^ genitive case of nouns: as, «A man's property; a 
woman's ornament.'' 

A Caret, marked thus a is placed where some wotd • 
happens to be left out in ^vriting, and whiob ia inserted 
4»ver the line. This mark is also called a circumfles, 
when placed over a particular vowel, to denote a lopg 
ayllablej a^ **EuphrMe8." 

A Hyphen, marked tlius - is employed in connecting 
comnoitnded wordsi as, "Lap-dog;, tea-pot, pre-existenc€^ 
£elf-iov>e, to*-morrow, mother-in-law.*' 
. It is al|K> used when a word is divided, and the formei^ 
jMurt is written or printed at the end of one line, and^ti^e 
fatter part at the be^nning of another. In ti)is case, it 
is 0aced at th^ end of the first line, not at die bef^- 
juns of the second* 

Tht Acute Accent, .marked thus ': a8,*^ancy.f' The 
Cbrave tiiu»*« as, ^^F^vour.** r 

la English, tite Accentual marks are chiefly used in^^ 
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sp^ltng-bMkfl^ and dictionariesy to ixaA the »jMUte« 
which require a particular stress of the voice in pnmnc^- 
ciation. 

The stress is laid on long and shcnrt syllables indiscxt- 
minately. In order to distinguish the one from ^e other^ 
some writers of dictionaries have placed the grave nn 
'the former, and the acute on the latter, ki this manner: 
"Minor, mineral, lively, livid, rival, river.'* 

The proper mark to distinguish a long syllable,, is 
this ": ad, <*R5sy:" and a short pne this ": as, "Folly .-^ 
This last mark is called a breve. 

A ''Diseresis, thus marked ', consists of two points- 
placed over one of the two vowels that would otherwise 
make a diphthong, and parts them into two syllables: a», 
^♦Creator, coadjutor, aerial." 

A Section, ' marked thus §, is the division of a dis^ 
course, or chapter, into less parts or portions. 

A ftoigrapn If denotes the beginning of a new suo- 
iect, or a sentence not connected' with the foregoing. 
This character is chiefly used in the Old, and in the New 
Testaments. , • 

A Quotatwn ^'^*^. Two inverted commas are generally 
|ilaced af^he beginning of a phrase or a passage, which 
1^ quoted or transcribed from, the speaker or author in 
Itis own wordsj and two commas in tneir direct position, 
are placed at the conclusion: as, 

*«The proper sifidy of mankind is man.'' 

Crotchets* or Brackets [] sei-v^ to enclose a word or 
^'sfcntence, which is to be explained in a no#(^, or the ex-' 
pUUi4tion itself, or a word or a sentence which is intemd- 
f.d ' i o supply some deficiency, or to rectify some mistake. 

An Index or Hand pCT* points out a re^markable paa- 
aage, or something that requires particular atteu^on* 

'a Braoe > is used in poetry i^ the end of a tiiplet 

or three lines, which have the same rhyme, ' "" 
Braces are also used to connect a number of ¥rords 

widi one common term, and s^e introduced to prevents 

repi^^tton in writing or printine. 

An Asterisk^ or little star % directs {he ceader tQ sott^ 

iMte in t3ie margin, oir at the bottom of the page« Tw^ 

0^4hree asterisks generally denote the olaise^a of «oaft 
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* letto^ in a wootl) or of meiifi htAd or indelicate ex{ires- 
^on^iM* some defect in the manuscript. 

An Ellipsis — is also used, when some letters in a 
word, or some words in a verse, are omitted: as, <*Thc 
fc— ^" for "the king." 

An Obelisk, whiqh is qfiarked thus t, and Parallels 
thus II, together with the letters of the Alphabet, and 
figures, are used as references to the margin, or bottom 
of the page« 

PARAGRAPHS. 

' It maj not be improper to insert, in this place^ a few 
general directions respecting the division oi a composir ^ 
Son into paragraphs. * 

Different subjects, unless they are verj short, or verj 
numerous in small compass, ^ould be separated into 
^ragraphs. 

When one subject is continued to a considerable 
' length, the larger divisions of it should be put into para- 
graphs. And it will havfe a good effect to form the breaks, 
wken it can properly be done, at sentiments of the most 
Wiaght^ or that call for pecu^ar attention. 

'flie facts, premises, and contelusioiis, of a sulgett*. 
sometimes naturally point out the separations into para-^ 
|;n^s: aad each oi these, when of ^^at length, will 
'^gam require subdivisions at their most distinctive paH^ 

In cases which require a connected subject to be 

formed into several paragraphs, a suitable turn of ex^ 

fn^ession, exhibiting the connexion of the broken parts^ 

urUl give beauty and force to the division. See m Oc- 

ytavo Chammar^ 

■*■ . . - 

z^iREGTioKs r effecting the tae ef caph-al LffmnB- ^ 

It was formerly the custom to b^;in every noun with 
1^ ca{»tals but as this practi<^ was troubleftome^ and gave 
the writing or printing a crowdejl and confiiMd appear- 
lOice, it has been discontinued. It is, however, verj 
ffnaper to foegm with a capital, 

1. The fir^ word of every b6ok, chapter, letter, note, 
#ranrother piece of writing. 

^ The firsf word after a period; and, if tbe two «^n- 
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4eQcei are Mdhj independent after a i^ote of intern^* 
t ion or exclamation. 

But if a number of interrogative or exclamatory sen- 
tences, aV'e tiirown into one general group; or if the 
conttnietion of tfie latter sentences depends on the fo.- - 
mer, all of them, except the fiist, may be^in with a small 
letter: as, "How long, ye simple ones, will je love sim- 
plicity? and the scorners delight in their scorning? and 
fwls hate knowledge?'* ^Alas! how different! yet how^ 
like the same!"^ 

3. The exhibitions of tlie Deity: as, "God, Jehovafi^ 
the Almighty, the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, • 

*flie Messuih, the Holy Spirit" 

4. Pro}>er names of persons, places, streets, mountains^ 
rivers, ships: as, "Georgj^ York, the Strand, the Alp% 
the Thames, the Seahorse." 

5i Adjective-s derived from the jKroper names of place$;> 
as, ^'Grecian, Roman, English, French, and Italiaiu" 

6. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a 
colon, or when it is in a direct form: as, "Always re^ 
member this ancient maxim: <Know thyselL'" <*Ouc* 
£reat Lawgiter says, 'Take up thy cross daily,. and M- 
a)W me.' "But when a quotation is brou^t in oUiquely 
after a cimima, a capital is unnecessary: as, "Solomon 
observes, *that pride goes before destruction.' " 

The first Word. ^ an example may also v^y properly 
^gin .with a oa^tal: as, "Temptation proves our virtue-^ 




8. The first word of every line in poetry. 

9. The pronoun /, and the interjection O, are written 
in oapitahc as, *^I write;" "Hear, eartfil" 

Other, widls, beddes tiie preceding, may begin wi^ 
capitals, when ther are remarkably emj^ticiJ^ o» t}ie 
^!iBcipai tut^t ot.the composition^ ^ 
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OOKTAINING RULES AND OBSBRVAtJOITS FOR ASSISTING 
YOUNG PERSONS TO WRITE WITH TERSWOUITY AND AO- 
CUftAOY. TO BE STUDIED 'AFTfeR THEY KAVB AC((UIRED 
A COMPETENT KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISH GRAMMAIU 



PERSPICUITY ' ^ ' 

IS the fundamental quality of style: a" quality So es^* 
sential in every kind of writing, that for the want of it^ 
nothing can atone. It is not to be considered as merely 
"^a sort of negative virtue, or freedom from defect. It haa» 
Iiigher merit; it is a dqgr^ of j^ositive beauty. We arc 
>leased )vith an author^ and consider him as deserving 
(raise, who^ frees, us from a]l &tigue of searching for 
kis mea^ng; who carries us through his subject with- 
Yiut any embarrassment or confusion^ whose style flows 
always like a limpid stream, through which we see t* 
tke very bottom. . * **...* 

The stu^y of perspicuity andaccuracy of £Xpressiom$« 
cuiisists of two parts: and requires attention, first, to. 
S^gie Wbrck andPhmmf and Uicn, to t\ie^jOomlructiork 
oj Sentences, 

PART I. • 

Of Perspicuity and Accuracy of Expression, tc»74 
respept to single Words and Phrases, \ * 
J These qualities of style, considered with regard t*. 
words and phrases, requires the following properties^ 
pufiiiTY, propriety, and precision. * . 
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, CHAPTER I. 

OF PURITY. 

PuritIt of style consists in the use of such words, 
and such consti^ctions, as belong to the idiom of the 
language which -^e speak^ in opposition to words and 
phrases that are taken £rom other languages, er that 
are ungrammatical, obsolete, new-coit^ed, or used with*, 
out proper authority. AH such words and j»hrases a9 
the tollowing shouM be avoided: ^uoth he$ Itmsi notj 
^rewMkf keheaij nlfkams de^eoMse^ for delicacy^ gpl^ 
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/fj»e, forpolitei^ess^ Aftif/eur^forh«u^titte8S|'t7icum5e>^' * 
mtnt^eonnexityy martyristdj forencitmbraiicey connexion, 
martyred.. 

Foreign and learned word») unless where necessity 
requires them, should never be admitted into our com- 
position. Barren languages may need such assistance, 
but ours is not one of these. A multitude of Latin 
words, in particular, have, of late, been poured in up- 
on pur language. On some occasions, they give an 
appearance of elevation and dignity to style; but {hey 
6ften rejiderit stiif and apparently forced. In genferaU 
a plain, native style, is more intelligible to all readers; 
^ and, by a proper management of words, it can be made 
as strong and expressive as this Latinised English, oe 
auy foieigu idioms* 

CHAPTER II 

OF PROPRIETY. 

Propriety of language is the selection of such wordi^ 
as the best usage has appropriated to those idea^,, 
which we intend to express by themj in opposition to 
low expressions, and to words and phrases which would 
*be less significant of the idelis that we mean to convey. 
Style may be pure, that is, it may be strictly Engliso, 
without Scotticisms or GaUtetsn^s, or ungranimatical, 
, irregular expressions of , any kind, and may, nererthe- * 
^ess, be deficient in propriety: for the words ma)^bc 
ill chosen, not adapted to the subject, nor Mly ex- 
pressive of the author's sense. 

To preserve propriety, therefore, in our words and', 
phrases, we must avoid low .exprmionB; stipply words ^^ 
that are waniing; be careftil not to use the same word in 
different senses; avoid the injudicious use of technical phra-- 
seSy equivocal or ambiguous words^ unintelligible esppressions^ 
and all such words and phrased 09 are not adapted to our 
^mntiing. 

1. A\Q\d. loweii^emons: such as, ^*Topsy turvy, hup- 
ly burly, pelhneU; Hving a month^aoi^ for a thing; 
currying favour with % person; daacuif attendance on 
the great,*' &c^ 

"Meaatin*^ the Britons, l^t to skUl^tfor themseWesi, 
were forced to call in the S«x^s'i£>r their defence.*^ 
ym phrase "^ |o Mfi/i>tiiimekielh'* is r^er alow 
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. fhrvffii mud tM«mok iftthelkmifiar style to be pro^ei^ 
m a grave treatise. 

3. Supphf W0rdBthai ure ioantb^.^ **A!%itrary power 
I look upon as a greater evU than anarchy itself^ ad 
iBUch as a savage is a hi^pier state of iife tiian a slave 
at the oar:" it should have been, ^^as much as the atiae 
x>f a savage is happier than #A^ of a slave at the oar/' 
♦*He has not treated this subject liberally, by the 
views of others as Well as his ©vmj'* ^^By adverting to 
the «vifiw$ of others," would have been better. *'Thls . 
^eneroui action greatly increased his former services;" 
-it shoula have beeii, ♦*gteatly increased Zte merft of his\ 
former services." *^By the'pleasures of the imagiha** 
^lloB oi^ fancy (which I ^hall use promiscuously) I here ' 

, fttean^^' &c. This psissage ought to have had the word 
**terms'' supplied, whi^h would have made it correct: 
'''/ci^* which I i^jBI use promiscuously.*' 
» ' Jt may be proper in this place to observe, that arti- 
cles and prepositions are sometimes improperly omit- 
ted; as in the following instaakdest ^How immense th<^ 
4ilferenGe between the pious and pri^anel** "Death is 

/the common lot of^ali; of gobd men and bad*'*^ They ^ 
should have had the a^ele and preposition repeated t 
^«i^w immense this dii^erence betwe^/^ pious and 
' /i4e profane!" **Dea;th is the common lot of all; o/' good 
\ men and o/" bad*" ^ ^ 

. Th^ repetition of articles and prepositions is proper, 
'When we intend to point out the objects of which we 
fifieak, as distinguished from eaeh Othei', or in contrasb 
mi when we wish that the ^c^der's' attention should 
Ifest on that distitMHion: as, *K>tti* sirht is at once the 
jnpst delightful, and /Ae mostnseftl of allour senses^'* 
%, in tli&amfMUnkiMi ie cattfi^not to uh th^same worlt 
too 'frequmtlif9,nor i^diffbren^ ^tnm. **One may have 
sen air tohkh proceeds froiii' aiust sofficienciymnd |^no^* 
iedgeof the metier before him, ^toiUfift m^y naturahy 
pTodn^ some iiiotions of his hea^ iand body, loldA 
l^ght become the '^mAtW, belter than the bar.' " ' 
The pronoim iMM;i8 liere ti^t used, in such n^ 

^«Gn^^K^ 4ii¥0iu<fd ^i« it^ukftikfag, fortm othei*' 
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faTouted his friend. " Itthe«MlHiTeteeii»^^reseiiaM 
hisfriead." 

^Chaiity expands our hearts in love to Crod and 
man: it is by the virtue of charity that the rich are 
blessed and the poor supplied." In this sentence^ the 
word ^charity" is improperly used in tvo di£fbrent 
senses; for jthe highest benevolence, and for alma- 
giving- 

4« Mvmd the injndidoui we of teeknieal ienm. To in- 
form thoae who do not understand se^-^lmses, that 
^^We tacked to the larboard, and stood qff to se^,^' 
would be expressing ourselves very obscurely^ Tech« 
nical phrases not bmg in current use, hut onlythe pe- 
culiar dialect of a particular class, we should ne^r use 
them but when we know they will be understooi|^ < 

5. AvoidefuiiMKal or amibigtunia Ufordi. Thefeilo|ring 
.sentenced are exceptionable in this respect "Ai for 
swclfanimals as are oiof^a/or noxi<yus, we have a rtg^to 
destroy them." '^I long since learned to like nothing 
hut what you do.^' *^He aimed at nothing Je$s 4ban tht 
crown,'* may denote either, ^ ^Nothing was lessaimea 
at by him th^ the cr«w^" or, * 'Nothing inferior to 
the crown could satisfy his ambition^" ^'/ toilt have 
mercy f and not sacrifice." The first part of this ^n- 
tence demotes, *'I will e^roise mercy;" whereas it is 
in this place employed to signify,- "I require others 
to exercise it.** The trau^ation should thereforehave 
been accommodated to these differentmeanittg^^^^They 
were both much more ancient among the Persians, 
tftian Zoroaster or Zerdusht." ,The 4^ in this sentenjg^ 
is equivocal. It serves either as a copulative to syne^ 
Bvmous words, or as a disjunctive of different things. 
If, therefore, the student should m3^ know that Zoro- 
aster and Zerdusht me^n the sam^person, he will mis 
take the seusel "The rising tonjb a lofty column bore; 
**And thus the son the fervent sire addrest." Did the 
tomb be^r the colu^nn, or the column the tomb?^ Did 
the son address the sire, or the sire the son? 
. 6. Jivoid umntelligibk and ineoneietentiuords or phrases. 
"1 have observed,*' says Steete, *^thftt the sup^riori^ 
among these co{!be*hou8e politicians, proceeds from an 
oj^on of gallantry and fashion*^' This sentence* coa- 
•idercd in itseH; eyideatly conveys so meaning. Finfti 
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it ii h9t said whose epmm^ their owmer thalk^^ o(1h 
eirs: Secoxijtily, it is not said what opinion, or of what 

* soct,^ 60ffHiraJb4e or unfavouraifa^, true or false, hut in 
|;eni^^ ^^iui opinion of gallantry and fashion/' which 
contms no de^ite expression of any naeaning^ With 

j the joint assistance of the context, reflectiiHi, and con- 

' je^tnre, we' sharli perhaps conclu^ that the author in- . 

I toided to $ay; ^^ThatXhe rank anu)ng these politiciiuis 
was deteroiined hy the opinion generally entertained 

[-of the rank, I91 point of. gallantry and lashion,- that 
each of thena luitd, attained/ V 

^ ■'^This^teiBper of nund,^' says an author, speaking of 
hnmiHty, ^*keep»ouJ^undel*standing tight ahout us.'* 
^^hether the author had any meaning m this e^^es* 
sion, or what it w.as, is not easy t^ detemdne. 

SometinQes a writer runso^i in a specious verbosity, 
amusing his reader with synonymous terms and iden- 
tical proposltioiis, well-turned periods, and high sound- 
ing words: but at the same time, using those words 
^o indefinitely, that the reader Can either affix no 
meaning at aU Urthem, or may a$x to them almost, 
any meaning he pleases. 

**If it is asked," say&a late writer, ** whence arises 
the harmony, or beauty of language? what are the rules 
for obtaining it? the answer is obvious. Whatever ren- 
ders a period sweet and pleas^t, makes it also grace- 
ful. A%ood ear is the gift of nature^ it may be much 
improv^, butnot acquired by art. Whoever is pos- 
jsressed of it, will scarcely heed dry critical precepts. 

' to enable^him to judge of a true rhythmus, and melody 

'^of composition. Just^umbcrs, accurate proportions^ 
a musical symphony, magnificent %ures, and that de- 

^ corum which is the result of all 4hese, are unison to 

i the human mind. ■* 

1 The followiijg is a poetical exaipple of the same na- 
ture, in which the?e i^ scarcefy a gumpse of meaning, 
tboiigh it was composed by an eminent poet. 

i From harthony, from heavenly hawnony, 

Tbb universal frakme b€|^t 

Ffom harmony to baimony 
^[^irfWM^ all the coo^iavs of me notes tt raii, 
The cbapason ck^g f^U in man. 

In gettWJ, it wy he »aidj tliat in writings of tfii^ 



•timp^ wtimitt aecept of soviiid itttteij of seiuief be- 
iiif Msnred, ^at if ^t aieet with little that ctn inform 
, the jndgmeat, we shall at least find nothing that will 
oi^d the ear. And perhaps this is one reason that 
we pass ovef* such smooth language^ without sasp6cl«> 
is^ that it contains little or no raeaningf 1^ oniei'. to 
write or speak clearlf and intelligibly, two things aje 
especially requisite: one, that we hare clear k& dis- 
tinct ide^s of our subject^ and the other^ that ourwords 
foe approved signs of those ideas. That persons who 
think eonfUsedlf , should express theips^ves obscurely^ 
IS not to be wondered at; for embarrassed, obscure^ and 
feeble sentences, arc generally, if not always, the re- 
«iit of «mbarrassed, obscure, and feeble thoughtf 'but 
that persons of judgment, who 4re accustomed to 
semtimae their ideas, and^ the signification of their 
words, should sometimes write 'without any meaning, 
is» at first sight9 matter, of admiration* This, how- 
ever, when further considered, appeal^ t6 be an effect 
derived from the same cause, indistinctness of concep- 
tion, «id inattention to tjie exact import 'ofwordsi The 
. occasions on which we are most apt to speak and write 
in this unintelligible manner, are the three following. 

TheyW is, where there is an exuberance of meta- 
phor. Writers who arc fond of the mataphoric style, 
ar^ generally disposed, to continue it too long, and to 
pursue it too far. 

They are often mtskfi by a desire of ik>uri^hing on 
the several properties of a metaphor w^ch thj^y have 
ushered into the discoxirse, without taking the trouble ^ 
to examine whether there are c^iy qualities in the sub-' 
ject, td which these properties can^ with justice and 
perspicuity, be applied. The following iv?tance of this 
sort of writing is from ^n awthpr of considerable eml- 
nence. **Men must acquire a>very peculiar and strong 
habit of turning their view inward, in order to colore 
the interior r^iona and recesaes of the ndnd, the hbl^ 
low caverns <^deep thought, the private seats (rf fan- 
cy, and the wattes and wildemeiaes^ as well as the more 
fmitful and cultivated tracts of this obscure climate*" 
A most wonderful way of telling tts«^a^ it is difficult to 
^e the openitlons of t)ie.mind» The authoV having 
detewnined ^ reptesent t^ hmaaB salnd undterti^ 
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varioius objects which anight be feuad hi a couiitry, 
witheut oonsidf rin^ ijMrhether there &re anf things in < 

' the^ mind properly analixgous to these. Hence t{^^ 

- str^i^e para^ he makes with regions tend ftffutu^ M^ 

kmc&vem^ ^nd private sedts^ wAstes at^ wHdeme$mif 

Jruiiful and cultivated frac/«/ words which, though thfcy 

have> preoise meaning, as applied' to trountry, ha^'e 

\ no definite signi^ation, -as applied to n^ind. 

The second oecaeion of our being apt to write tknin- 

telUgihly, is that wherelfi the terms most frequently 

occurring, denote things whi«h are of a cdmplioated 

i^natwS^5 and tOi which the m^lnd is not sufiiciently fa- 

**^aiiliari^ed. Of these the/instances are numbeHess m 
ev^ry tbngitej such^s, Government, church, state, 
conatitution, power^ legislative, jurisdiction, kc. 

The third .atod priiicipa} oceasi<in of unintdligible 
w^tiaag, i8,whetttlie terms^employed are very abstract, 
and consecjuently of very extensive significatioiii/ Thus 
the word ^Gn\ is more distinctly appi^herided by the 
mind than t^ W09*d ^^(ltf,^6ea«/ titan annrudy arUmal 
than ftetrtg. 

The Tth and last rule foi^preserving propriety in our 
words and. phrases, is, to avoid all those' tohiek are not 

* adapted to tmi(km toe mean^ocmrmumi^ wr %/ohkhare 
im mgnijmnttha^ othen^ &f Mo^ ideas^ ^^He feeU any 

/ spr^w that can arrive a^man^" better ^^happen foman." 
*^The cansdence of approving ^<ime's self a. benefactor, 
lis the best recompense fot* being to;" it should haye 
b6en/*e*n«GM>«,?««^" *^He firihjy- b^ieved^ the divine 

^ preeepty'ThtvA is not a sparrow faila to the ground,' •' 
kc. It aikwild have beett "itoifiWfie/? , 

«fc ^*It is but ppcning the ^eye, att<} the scene enters.'* 
K 8^e cannot^b^ ^idi to enter: jai a/Uor^ e»tet*»j but a 
scene nppears or present rUs^lf* • 

"We immediately assent fd the beanty of art object^ 
without inquiring into the cau«es of it:" it is proper 

-'to a^, that wefla*c»/ toihc truth of a propoi^ition;^ but 
it^c^imit^o'well be said, that we tmejut to the heatitp tf 
au% 0t^eei, - J^kno^i^iedg^ would have eiapt^sSed the sensie 

Wid» pi?q»i^ty^ 

**The sense of feeliti^, can^ indeed, give us a notion 
4{pimks(i4xt^*ai^9 mi adf ^A^#(ftM^ that enter at the 
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no pfoprietyt be called idtasf ih^ are properties of 
mttteib Neither is it accaratei t0 speak of any sak%e 
gimngw a noHmt tfUiemx. pur senses give us the ideas 
Jhemfiei^s. Tiie meaaing of the sentence would have 
Ueen propeff and much clearer, if the author had ex- 
pressed himself thus: *^The senses^ feeling cim» m- 
d^ed, give us the idea of extei^siony figure^ and all the 
other properties^ matter, which srt percelred hy the 
4!yc, except cokwrsJ* 

^The coTCtous man neter has a suJEicSsncy; $i»^ 
th^^h he haa what is enough (or n^nret** is much 
tnienor to, «^ The covetous man never has enofigk^ 
although he has what is wffieieni iat nature.** 

^*A traveller observes the BK>st striking objects he 
seesi a general remarks all the motions of his enemy ;^ 
better thus; **A traveller remarJb/V*c.f **A general 
eb$erv€$^^* &€. ^H^his measure enlarged hi»schoolf and * 
obliged him to increase the bundings;*^ it should be, 
*^Uncrea$ed hia school;'' and ^^enktrge the busings,*' 
' **He applied a medicine before the poison had time 
to work:*' better thus: "He applied ^owin/Jife/e," 8c€. 

^^The poison of .a suspljcious temper drequently 
throws out its bad qualities^ on aU who are within ks 
reachj" better, ^^hrows out its maligmmt qualities.^ * 

**I will go cxcept'I^ould be illj" *4 saw them tM 
unless two or three:** corrected thust ^HiD^itM. I should 
beillj" "iKCcg^/.twoorthree." 

A selection of words s^d phrase^ wMch are pecu- 
liarly ei^pressive of the ideas we derign^ to co^omuni- 
catej" or whifch are as particular a«d 4etenziinate in 
their signiHo^ion, as is consbtent with the natore and 
the V scope of the discourse; poss^ses sgreat beauty^)* 
and cannot f aH to pwduce a good eflfect. . 

CHAPTER in. 

OF pRECisro:^^* . 

Pavoisiost is. the thipdo^uisite of perspicui^ with 
respect to words and phrases. It signifies retrenching 1 
superftuities, and prui^ing the eX|ir^sipQ» so jS3 to ^t- 
hibit neither more nor less than an exacl cony of the 
l^won's idea who uses it^ 

The words Used to a;presa,idew IBiayihe&ultyiik 
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iHdcti the ftutfaor kiends^ but samt ether which mt^ 
restmbles it| secondly, Th^f n^ay ^^re$s tibait idea, 
^t not fuHy aftd comptet^yi thirdly^ They may es:- 
lireaof it, together with soni^ii^ more thftn is intend' 
ed« * Predsion stands opposed to these three fa«iiii? 
bftt t^ieiiy to the last. Propriety ioilpUea a freedom 
from the two former fa,ults« The words which are'msed 
nuif h/^pro^&rj that is, the^inay express the idetttn- 
tended, andHheymay express it f»Uy; but to be jsiV' 
eue,' signifies-that they express that idea emd no men* 

The use and^iiMportance of p^eisiotr wiay be dedu- 
Gcdr from the nature of the hiMEAan mmd^ It never can 
yiew^clt«a-ly itnd distinctly, morethan oseo^ect at a 
time, if it must look at two or three together, espe- - 
ciaily objects that hawresenoblaftce or conaexion, it 
fiitds itself confused and embarrassed*. It cannot clearly 

jperceive in what tJwy agree, and in *^hat they d^fitr. 
Thus, wefe any object, suppose some aniianal, to 4)e 
presentM to my yiew^ of whose structure I wished to 

'Tdrnn'adlstinctxvdtioii, I shoul^desire^l its trappings; 

r ta be talun tMp I should ^ require k to be brought be<- 
Ibre-me by itself and t<» standalone, that there might 
be fiofhing to divide my atten4i<nH The same is the 
case with wotdsi If, when anjr. one would inform me 
of hb n[^eapin^ hb also tells *me moi% than what con- 
v^eys it| if he j6ins foreign circumstatice* to the prin- 
eipal objects; i^ by unnecessarily varying the expres« 

' sk>n^ he sbifts^the poist^yf view^ «nd makes me see 
sometimes the oli|&ct itself, and sometimes anotlter 
thing that is connected wi%h it^ he thereby obliges me 
,to look tjtt^everal objects lit tftkt^^ and I lose sight of 
the' principal. He loadsihe animal he is showing me, 
w^k sd^many tiaapfvi^lgs a^d^ollan^ that I sarniot dis- 
tinctly view itf or he brings somany of the same spe- 
cies biefcire naCf somewhat resemMmg, ai^ yet some- 
what differing^ that I see none of th^ dearly. When 
ftti . aathbr tells- me of his Heird' s^ cdui^ag^ in the^ d«y of 
battle, thdexpiresskm is precise, a^ml 1 nndsfftti^it 
firfiy: but if, waa^^the desire ^mulfiplyfefi^ 
should praise his courage and fortit«de| atthe ^- 

* W«ven - Jiemcaiis to express one i^uaUty more strongly, 
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^^ fortitude supports pain. 'Bbe occasion of fssjo^ 
lag each of these qualities is differ^; ?md being led 
to think of both together, when onl^ one of tibem 
should be consideredt my view is rendered, unst^dfi 
nnd my conception of the object indistiQct. 

AH subjects do not equally Require pvecisiofi. Il-ts 
Ruffici^itf on B&any oGcasions, that weiiave a general 
view of the meaning. Tb« subject^ perh^ps^ is of the 
&pown and familiar kindr and we are in no hazard of 
mistaking the sense qf the author, thoi^ every word » 
which he uses is not precise and exacJU 

Many authors offend against this rule of prtdnon- ^ 
A considerable one^ in describing a. l^d stction, ei^- 
presses himself thus: ^*It is to peq^ove a. good and or- 
derly affectiont and (o introduce an ill or disorderly 
one; to commit an action that is ill^ immor^^ and un- 
jnst; to do ill, or to act in prejudice of integrity, goo^ 
nature, and worth. *' 

A crowd bf unmeaning or useless words isTbrought 
together by some autlovs,^ who, «&^4 ^ expn^sing 
themselves in ;i common, and. Ordinary 'manner, mnA 
allured by an appaaraiice of -splendoul'y surround ever^ 
thing which Ihey mean to say vHth ic cert8£te<»pious 
loquacity* * 

The great s5arce(^ a. h»fte style in oppositum ti> 
precislt^i, is the injudicious use of the words teane# 
sywmyimms^ They are caQed synonymous, because 
they agree in esf^^easin^ one principal idea; but, for . 
the moat pai:!, if not aiways^ they ^pr«sslt with some 
diversity in the cireumstances* 

The fqllowitog instances show 'a difference io the 
meaxiing of words n^iuted synonymdus^ and printout ^ 
the use of attending) with care and strictness, to^^ 
esMct import of words*. ; ; , - 

Customy M(/***-Custoi9, respects theactionf habil^ 
Hie actor. By custom^ we mean the frequent repeti- 
tipn of the sanoe^act; by habit, Aeeffi&ct which thmt 
irQ>etition produces on the mitfd or bcrfy. By the 
oustoim of wj^ung bftcit in the ^itreetn, one ncqums a 
anpit of idleness. 

^5|^ twni^.— ftide makeft us esteem ^nrseWee^ 

' » , - ■ - ^ . . . 1, 



YuiVf tnakes'us desire the esteem of others. It it juiC 
ta say, that a man f* too proud to be vaiiu ' 

JBkiughtmesi^ dkdtmu^^HBXk^^ntsB w founded on 
the higfh opinion we entertain of ourselves; dtsdain, 
on tfee low opinion we ^^re of others. • 

: Ow/y, a/Swie.— ^ily, imports that there is no other of 
the same kind; alone^ Imports* being accompanied by 
no other. An only child) is one that has neither liro« 
ther nor sister; « child ^one, k .one who is left by 
^ itself. There is a differenee, therefor^, in pi*ebise. lan^ 
* 5uage,betwe«iAese two phrases: **Virtne only makes 
us lutppyj" and '^irtucaUme makes us happy." 

WiMdom^ pr^cfeTiee;^— Wi^om leads us to speak and 
act what js most proper.. Piudenccf pr es e n ts our 
speaking or acting;, improperfy. 

Etdire, cof/g^e.-^A ^{ng is entire, by wanting none 

of its parts; coikiplete^H)^ wanting none of the appen« 

^ges ^at belong to it. 'A man may have an entire 

house to hiih^lf, aoid yet not have qiae complete apart-* 

ment. > ^ 

Surprised^ asMikhed^ umaztdit^mfimnded.^^l-waiWiT'' 
prised whli what is new or unei^pected; I am asto- 
nished at what is vast j>r great; I am amated at what 
is incomprehensible;: I pn oonfounded by 'what 19 
shockiiig or terrible. , * 

TranquiUiivy peacey C6r/m<— Tramquilirty resects a si- 
fimtion free fr<»a trouble, considered. in itsetf; peace, 
the same situation with respect to any 'causes that 
might interrupt it; calm, with regaM to a disturbed 
situ)itionigoingbe{bre<^r following it. ^ ^ good man 
enjojs tranquillity, in himself; peace^ with others^ 
^ and calm, after the storm. 

The«e are sonae of th&nupierous instances of words, 
in our language, whoie significationB approach, but 
are not precisely the satne. . The mote the distinction 
in the ipeitning of stich worda^is attendeji to/ the more 
clearly and i<H^^y shall we speak or wiite. It lattf 
not, on aU occasions, be necessary to pay a gre&^ deal 
of att^tion to very nice distinction^; yet the foregoing 
itaitances show the; utiEty of s«toe general care to un- 
derstand the distmct import <tf our words. 

. While we «« attendiAg to procisten, we must t^e on 
otif guard, ^t^ fr<» thsitaire of pruniiig too cloself , 
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we retrendi all ctquottsness. Scarcely ioc^ihiy kn^oBfe 
are there two i^prds that conriey preclsd^ the same 
idea; a person thoroughly coBV^sant in the proiniety 
, frf the ianifuago, will always, be able to obsetve somt^ 
thing that distinguishes them. As theiy are Woe dif- 
1ec*ent shad^ of the $ame:< coloirr^ -an accurate wnter | 
caji employ them to great advantage^ by using them ' 
so* as to heightep ana complete the object which he 
presents' to us. He syppliea by one what wa» wanting^ ' 
in the ^ther, to the strength, t>r to the finishings oC the ^ 
^ image which; be means to eihitnt. But, for thia pur- - 
pose, he must be attentivfe to the choice of his wordsy 
and not employ them carelessly, merely for ^he sake of 
iilUng np^a period^ or*of rounding or'diversifying his 
iangirage, as if thcir^, sigmfication^ were exactly the 
same, irbite in truth it is not. To unite copiousness 
' and precision, tobe full and easy, and at the same time 
correct and exact in the choice of every word, is qp 
doubt one of the highest and most^i&ailt attainments 
in writing. / 

'PART IL 

OF TEHSPI^UITt AND ACOU|lACY Ol* ^XSEBftSlOHy WITH , 
RESPKC^ TO THE'-COKBTOtWJTIOK. OF aKirr&NO£a% 

Senten^f^, in jreiiceal^.sh(Aird t^tlu^ be very hnig, 
nor very sbort: long ones require close att^tion to 
maHe m clearly perceive the connexion of the several 
pftks; and shdrt' ones are apt te^ break ^e sense, and 
weaken the conneiion of tiio^ughu Yet occasionally 
they may both; b^ used with ferce and propriety j as 
may be seen in the following sentencai* 

>'If you Jook-^al:^^^^ yoO^ ^d consider the lives of 
others a« welf.as your ownf if yon think how few ate 
.bom with honO)ir^ and how many die without name or 
childretoj h«^ Rttte beauty we see, and Howfew friends 
"we iiear*of ; how much poverty^atid l«?wnnany diseases 
there ar^ iu the irorldj jr^u will fall down upon your 
knees, and instead. of r^mi^ at one affiicdoii, will ad- 
mire. 90 many bk&sii^ which you hard received froin v 
the Divine hand^^ . This ia a sentence composedTof ' 
several membero. linked together, and hanging upon 
one another, so that the s^iae of tfat whole is n^c 
brought out tUl the ck?». The foUowiftf Is an-eiam- . 
Pie of cw i|L4rhic|i:.the a*Bfl^4(l In^fd &M^ »b^^ iii-. . 
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ner, and with the same number of 'members, shonM 
never be aUo«^ to siiceeed one another. ' A long suc- 
cession of either long or short sentences should also 
_ ba avoided; for the ear tires of either of them vhen 
to'o long contained. ■ , J ■ . . s 

Whereas, by a proper mixture of li>ng and ahort pe- 
"^rioda, and of periods variously constmetedT not. only 
the ear is gratified; but animation and force are girea 
»o our style. 

We mnr proceed tt^consider die things most essen- 
tial'to an accurate ansa perfect sentence. They ap- 
pear to be Uie four foIlowiBg: 1. clkamiess; 3. UHmr; 
. 3. BTnENOTB; 4. a jcnioio^s i;ss or the ti^ukes oV 

SPKEOH. , "~~ _ , 

CSAPTEft I. " , 

OF THE CLEARNESS 0F A SENTENCE. 

PirnrrT, propriety, Jmd precision, in words and 
phrases separately coHMder^, ha«e already been ex- 
plained, and shown to b« neces3ai7 to perspicuous 
and accurate -wri ting. The juK relaflon <rf sentences, 
and the parts of sentences, to one another, and the doe 
arrangeni«nt of the whole, are the subjects which- re- 
main to be discussed. 

Tkst FiKsi: requisite of a perfect senleBctf is c&OTTjeM. 

Whatever leav« the mind in any sort of suspense 
as to the, meanint^ ought to be avoided. Obscurity 
arises from two causes; either from a wrcmg choice <M 
words, or a wrong arrangement of theni. The choice 
of words and phrases, as far as regards perspicuity, 
has been already considered. The disposition of them 
comes now under consideration. 

The first thing to be studied here, is grammatiqd 
propriety. But as the gnonmar of our language is 
comparatiTely not«itenwve, there may be mi obacan 
order of words, where there is no trassgresaioti of any 
punmat^cal ruk. The TelaticBs of words, ar neat 



potltioa in wMcJi they stand* 

Hence a capital rule in the arrangement of aentencet 
is, that the Words ^r members, moat cleaiiy related, 
should be placed in the sentence as near to each other 
as possible, so as to make their mutual relation ctearly 
appear. - It wilt be proper to produce son^e instance^ 
in order to ahow the importance of this rulew 

1. In thtp6titi9n of adverts* ^^^The Romans under-* 
stood liberty, mtletutf aft well as we.*' ^hese words are 
capable of two different senses, according as the em- 
phasis, in reading them, is laixf upon liberty^ ^ dr iipbn 
at lea$t. The words should have been thus arranged: 
**The Romans ^inderstood liberty as well; at leasts as 
we.'* ■ ^ . ■ 

**Thei8m can only be opposed to polytheism, or 
atheistn* " Is it meant that theism is capable of nothing 
else besides being opposed, to polytheisms or atheism? 
This is what the words literally import, :thro4gh the 
wrong placingof the adverb otify* It shoitjbd have be^i, 
"Theism can be opposed pnly to poly theism or atheism.'' 

'*By ih% plettsuri^ XST the iomginatlcmr I mean only 
such pleasures as arise driginally-from sight ** When it- 
^ said, ^^I mean ordy iuek phas^rm^^^ ix. may be remain- 
ed, that the adverb only is not properly placed. It is not 
intended here to qualify 4b^wiordniMn,b^tsii^j9iMit0*efl^ 
a"hd therefore i^ould have been placed-ina«' close con- J 
jiexidn as possible iwith^he word which iHimits or qua- * ^ 
Hfies. The style becon^s niore clean at^d neat, whe6 the, 
wordsjar^ arranged thus: **By^ the pleasures of the imt- 
gination, I mean such pleasures only a^ artse from . J 
sight" 

In the following sentence^ the word nwrt is not In its 
proper place. **Thei*e is -not perhaps any ^ea| beauty or' 
defionmty moft m One'^Wce.of malter than another." 
The phrase ought to have stood thus: ♦♦Beauty or <k- 
formity in one piece pf m(a:tter more than in anotb«a%'** 

2. h^ the position (feiretUjuffmaeBf ^nd cf patH^jUar 

An author^ in hk dia$ertali6n oii parties, thu^et- 
ptessaa liimaeff: "Are those designs whi^h any man, 
who i% born a Brit»% hi any circum^tonc^, in any isi-, f 
tM^oBi owg^Jo^ aahjtttted w iifraM't^ avowf*' H^ttt^ 
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V we J9Stt left at » Iqio9$ mhi^im these irolidff^ ^H|i ^ cir- 
cu«istance% in any «ituatioii|" M«. cbimecied with *^a 
mamhom m &ritain,.m any circunistaiiCesi>rihuatiQD/' 

; or with that auto's ^ ^aVowin^ his designs In any circum- 
stjUices oriiituatio^ i»to which he m*y be brought '* As 
it is^probable that th^a latter was intended, the arr^ge- 

1 n^t (Ought to haye been cQii4ucted thus: **Are utese 
designs which aiiy man^ who is bom a Britoi), OH^ht 
to6e ashacQ^d or Afraid, iii^ny^ituatip% in any cir^ 
cumstances, to d.vow4^ 

T,he foHowUig is^aiiothcr insiattce of i^ wrong ai*- 
rangenoent of cir<^uinstances. **A gitot stone that J 

V happened tp find, after a long search, by the ^a^hore,, 
se^«^ me for an anchor.'* One would think that the 
search was confined to the sea shore: but as the meoiii* 
ing is, that the great ston^ was found l?y the sea shore, 
the- period ought to hare ruti thus: "A great stode,. 
that, after a long sea;*ch, I happened to find by the sea ' 

, shdre, served, me for an anchor." * • 

It is a i^le^^ too, never to crowd many circumstances 
together, but rather to intersperse them in different 

• parts of the sentence, joined'to the principal wortis on 

'.which they depend. For instance: **What 1 1^ the 
oppoHUnity of mentioni^grtoiny friend, sometime; a^go, 

; m conyersations "wUs »ot a ttew thought.-^ Thefee two 
ciiicnnfistances, ^^^ome/tiMe og^'\ and^^tn emversation^'' 
which are here put togethei*, would hprt had a better 
effect dl^hHed, Ikus: "What I had the opporti^iiity, 
sometime "^go, of m^ntioninig: to n>y fri^d in^conver- 
v.^^atiMi, wdsnot ancwthoughtw*' , * .. 

Here ibllows an exatnpie of^the wrong Arrangement 
^ a foemb^ of a Jifititencew '^The* minister <rf state 
wlio l^ws less l^ his elevatioiu iili^alittle statue placed 

^#A a mighty pedestal, will always harft his jealousy 
9^H>ltg fSpont him.*' Here,, so far as can be gsithered 
troii! me arrangement, it is doubtful whi^ther tjjke ob« 
ject Introdnccd, by way^f simile* relates to what goes 
' oefore^ or to'^what follows* The aittbiguky )& remb v^ 
"hy thefbUo^ing order: **Thc minister of state who,^ 
lUEe a UtUe statue pla^ on a mighty^^destal, grows 
lessi>y hi$ etevfttion, will ^khrays,*' &c. 

Wmls expressing I3itng» coimejCted )n ^c thought, 
e^^^v^te i^ttiped^a? newr toother as^possiye^dr^ 
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when their $eparaUott wfmid cobI^Ho mbigiutj^ 
urill be se^ in the following passages from AddiaoB. 
**For the English are naturaily fancual, alMl very ofM 
disposed by that gloominess and AeUacfax^y of temper^ 
which are so frequent in our nation, to munj wild notions 
and extravagancies, to which others are oot so liable.^' 
Here the rerb or assertion is, by apr^ty lon^eircuai- 
stance, sq;>arated from the subject to which it refers. 
This might hate been easily prevented, by placing the 
circtEmstance before the verb, thus: ^For toe &iglish 
are naturally fanciful, and by that Roominess and me- 
lancholy of temper which are so frequent inhumation, 
are o(ic6 ibposed to ihany wild notions," flee. 

^^FoT as no mortcJ author, in theordiuary-fiste and 
vicissitude of things, knows to what use his works 
may, some time or other be q>pUedit'' fee. Bftterthus: 
^^For as, in the ordinary fate and vicissitude of thlngs,^ 
no mortal author knows to what use^ some tkne or 
other, his works may be applied^ ' Sec. ^ 

From these examples, the following observations will 
occur: that a circumstance ought never to be traced be- 
tween two capital members of a period; bu^ elUfier be- 
tween the parts of the member t<f which itbeiottgS|Or jiv 
such a manner as will confine it to itsi>roper liiember. 
When the sense admits it, the sooner!^ circum^umce is . 
introduced, generally spe^iDg, the better, that the moi'e 
important aAd sign^cant words may possess the last 
place, quite disencumbered. The following sentence 
is, in this respect, faulty* *^The ^emperor wa^^ so in<- 
toit on the establishment of his iibeolutig poWer in 
Hungary,' that he exposed the empire doubly to deso- 
lation and ruin for the sake of it*'* Better thus: **That, 
tor Urn sake of it, he* exposed the empire .do^My to 
desolation and >hiin." 

This appeals to be ^ proper place to observe, that 
when difierent things have an^oviousrelati<mtoeach' 
other, in respect to the order of nature or time, that 
ordershould be regarded, in assigning them their places 
in the sentence; unless the scope ttf the passa^ jre- 
quire it ,to be vari^ The condusion ^^f w^oi^wmg 
lines is inaccurate in this respect: *fJBut s^ thei^ wUl 
^ such a nuxtare of delif^t, as is prraortbued to the 
^gftce i» which Uijjoj^ ^ these q^^)i&;j|actt8 is moat 
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two last wbxds arejxlaced, should have been revei'sed^ 
and made to standi pntxdimg and 'amapi^9UM.^^They 

.^atre am^9kuou»9 htc^usit they previdh , x. „ 

The fbllQivliig sentence is^ a beautifi^ exan^)le.af 
strict cfiinfomuty to this tmle. "Our sight filjs th« mind 

\ with th^ largest yi^kty q( ideaSi cpnVei sea^ wiUi its 
ofafects 9it the greatest, distance, and continues ^ the 

'longest in. action, without heing tired or satiated , with 
its pivjtper en|&ynaents," Tbia passage foHows,th<^ ox: 
<ler (^nature. First, we ha.ye the variety of objects 
mentioned, which sight furnishes to tfefe &^ind$ next, 
we have the action of sight on those obj^ctsi xiud laatly, 
W^ have the iiv^fi and continuance of Its ^cticHU No 
oi^er caidd 6e mope natural or exact* . 

The iirdei* which we nowi^ommend," is^ in siz^c 
w9r4s<ej^»ecSall^, frequently violated for the flah« of 
better sound; hut, nerhap? in no instance% without <<, 
j^viation i'nwn the linu of strict pr<^ricty. . ^ 

X In the diepo^iti&n 6j ilm r^miive prommmi^ who, 
which, wtiat, whose, and ofaU ttmepnitkk^ whpchtxpms 
iAa cmn^iincrnqf ^e parti ^y^^eeh with otie (m^i^r^ 

A ?manerr6pinthe^os4tiottofth^8e\WEMrdi^ may cloud 
^he ineaiung ©f the whole sentence ; . aaid eten \Vhere;the 
me^oiinf i^JntelTigibJe, we always find som^Wng awk- 
«rard and disjoint^ in the stra^ture 6f Ihet «enten«e, 
when these;, relatives aise out* xif their proper place. 
**This kind^ wit," aays^ati anther, *hT{as A-eey much 
in' vogue axnongoiir muntt}imen<^ abcrutanage or two 
ago; ihho did not practise it for any oblique ismbsor, 
hut purely for the 4|8^ of bfeiag ^kty.'' We arfe at 
no Jo»5^ about the nqioai^iiig here; btit the^isanstpuctifln 
woul4 eyidenUy be jw ended by disp^sing^ihe circjwn- 
stance, "ab^ut «n.a^ or two i#>,*^ in ssi«l)^ n^amier 
as not to separate t&e I'^latiyc who ii^^xas^Wf ameoedent 
(mr €owif$fpMin; in i\m ^ay : *'Aboiit;^an *?kge fortwo 
ago,, this kind^of wit was .very much invo^ue among 
our countrymien, whti did hotj^actise^it^*' 8cc ^ 

The fpllb^vftiiig fuia$afe is atiU more^a^isilrable* ^^^t 
is folly to pretend to arm ourselves agaiiKittheaQclddnts 
<^ life, h^feel^lni^ up treasure*, u^i^notlilngcanprp-. 
teotn«againli» but thegoodpfovid^MseolaiirCredtocu^' 
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' iwamtAiiMy prtcedifig; aad thai, hi Vtkt instance juft 
voeociotted, b ^^treaaiues.*' The sentence ought lo 
have stood thus: ^It Is folly to |>retend, by heaping ap 
treasures^ to arm ourselves against the accidents 6f 
life, which nothing can protect us against,** 8cc. 
With regard to relatives, it may be further observed, 

-^ that obtcnrity often arises from the too frequent repe- 
titioB of them, particularly of the pronouns tcAo and 

• thtm^ and /A0111 and tkmr9%, trhen we have occasion to 
reiler to different persons; as in the following sentence 
of TiUotsoD. ^*Men lo<^ with an evil eye upon the 
good that is in others, and think that their reputatios 
obscuroft Man, and their commendable qualities statid 
in tkthr light! and therefore thej/ do what they can to 
ca^t a cloud over /Atm, that the bri^t shining of their 
virtues may" not obscure them.** This is altogether 
careless writing. :When we find these personal pro- 
nouns crowding too fast upon us, we hate often no 
method left, but to throw the whole sentence into some 
other form, wbich may avoid those frequent references 
to peraons who Jsmft before t>een mentioned. 

To have the relation of eve^ry word and member of 
a sentence m«l>ke^d in the most proper and distinct 
manner, not onjy gives cleartt^s to it, but inakes the 
mind pass smoothly and agreeably along all the pai^ 
otit'^JBeeHieAm.^jyvLtotheExereieee. 

OF THE UNITY OF A. SENTENCE. 
The sscokd re<|uisite of a perfect sentence, is iits 

Inevery con^>OAiciQn, there is always some connecting 
princsploamon^ the parts. Some ohe object must rei^ 
' iind be predonunaat But most of all^ in a^single sen; 
tenco, is ./equired th^ strictest tmity. For the very 
aatiire^«>f a ae^^cc imf^los thi^ one proposition is 
e:q>ressod«* It may consbt of mrts, indeed, but these 
.parts must he so closelyboima tether, as to make 
th^ impression.«y^ the mind of one object, not &i 
numy. To pceaorve this unity of M sentence, the fol- 
lowing rules must be observed. 

In the Jiret place, during Uk emttm ^ the nntetiee^ 
^heamneekmimejsk^Mmdaemtj^tttpeniii^ WeshouW 
not be hitfrled by sbd%a traiK^tlona^ from person to 
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pi^sQ^ ttorTrom subjieet to sabjett. Tba^ U com- * 
motdy^ in every tenteilce, sotae persdn or thlRg ^leb ^ 
i« the ^^o^reilihif word. This sifaulfi be continu^ ao^ 
if possible, ^A^m the begiimiiig to the end of it. 

The following sentence varies from this role: ^^Ahat 
we cafne to ftnch^rr, tiiey put me on shore, where I was 
welcomed by all my ftiends, who receired me with the ^ 
greatest kihdoess.^ In this sentence^ though theobjeet^ 
■ contained in it have ajiuflkient connexion with each * 
other; yef, by this manner of' representing them, • bf 
shifting^sp often both the place and the person, we and 
they^ and /and toko, they appear in &o disunited a view^ 
that the sense of connexion i^ much impaired. The 
sentence is restored to its |iroper nnity, by turning it 
after the following manner. ^^Having coi^e to an an* 
chor, I was put on shore, where! was welcomed by all 
my friends, and received with the greatest kindness." 

Here follows another instance of departure from the 
rtrte. *'The sultan being dangerously wounded, they 
carried Mm to his tent| . akd, upon hearing of the defeat 
of 4iis tropin thtfy put him^-^into a litter, which trans^ 
ported him to a pladB ^ saisty,^ at the distance of about 
niteen leagues.'* Better thus: '**rKe sultan being dan- 
gerously winded, was canied to his tentj and, on- 
hearing of tbe defeat of his troops, was put into a lit-' 
ter, and transported to a. place of- safcty about fifteen 
leagues distant '^ 

A ateond rule undef^the head of unity, is, N^r to 
crowd micHmt sentpnce^ things uMch haw m littk eonneocwn ;. 
that thetf coulU bmr to he ditritM into two or three eenteneei: 

The riolation of this rule tends so much to |ierplcx 
suad obscure, that it is safer to err by too many snort f^ 
«entenc6s, than by one that isorertoaded and embarras- 
sed. ' * Exampies^abo^nd in authors. ^Archbishop Til- 
lots<m," says an author, "died in thH year. He was 
exosedingly beloved W.khig WiHiam^msKi queen Mary, 
who nominated Dr« TenniiRm, bishop of Lincoln, to 
succeed him* " Who would eaqjjttct the latterpart of ^it 
sentence to folk>w in consequence of the'ferrmer ? •*He ' 
was exceedittglv bejoved by both kin^and i^iewi," is v 
thefHropositioaofthetedtepice. WAo^fof some proof 
oCthis,>^atleast8omet^gi*elatedtoit tbfbllow; when 

w&.<re oar a sudden ctftjm ^fi'-to a new propontiont 
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marck wfs Ummgb an imcultiTattid ovuntttf^ whose 
"iavag* inhabiumts fartd hapdlf « havjog no father titbit^ 
than a breed of Itaa nheep^ whoae fiaah waa faak aod 
uaaavouvyf by reason of thak dMUinual fiBediii|^ iipoo 
liea^b." Uera*tbrsce«eia changed upon us a^ua 
4iaKi mgam. The J&arch of the Greeks,, the descHpiiiM^ 
of the tobabhanta through whoaa^^ouBftry they trsreiiodt 
tbo acconat of th^ aheep, and the cause oC tlieu* shee}^ 
heingiU-tasladibody^forma juaoblaofi^riacts, sightly 
related to each ottier^ which the reader caaaot, with* 
o«rt much difficulty, ccanprahend under one view«. 

These exampks have been taken from .sentences of 
no great length, yet very crowded* Writjers who dea} in 
long sentences, are Tery apt to be faulty in'tbisarticle* 
Take, for an instance, the foUowin^ from Temptei- 
^^The usual acceptation takes proit andpleasurefor two 
different things, and not only caUa the mtowers or vo- 
taries of them by the several* names of busyaml idle 
men; but distinguishes the&cuhies of the mind, tha^- 
are conversant about thm^ calling tHett operations <^4he 
first, WMomf and of t^e other, N%r. which is a Saxcm 
word, used to express what the Spaniards sM Italianr 
call ^igeniOf and the French Mgpntf both fron» the La- 
tin, though I think wit nsore particularly signifies that 
of poetry, as may occur in remarks on the Ritnic laor 
guage«^' When the reader arritea ut the end of- this 
perpleiied sentence, heis surprised to find himself at sa 
great dista»ee from the object with which he set out. 
• Long^ involved,. «id intricate sentences, are great 
iiblemisires in ciMnpositioa. In writers^ of conwiderable 
correctness, we fiwi apmo4 somettmoa runiiing out sa 
far, and comprehending sor many pi^cuiars, as to be 
more properiy a discourse than a sensence. An author^ 
speaking of th^progreas of our lanjguaige alber ^le^time 
of Cretnwell, runs* on in this manner: ^^T^ this suc^ 
ceeded thatitcentiouanesa which «itei^ with the resto* 
ra^on, and, il*Mnr infectiug^ourrd^ienf and^mori^ 
foil to jsorrupb otr iatoguagef which lks<i waa not lUce 
tO'benittcfc^impromii by liwMhwtoatiilmiStlmatNsde^ 
up the court of khig^CharleartteSneondf ei^crwds 
as tod; m»wed>hsm im &k htwialm wa Hi^ nsr trtic^ haat 
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•r fwm^ RpA wbo liad b«eft«diicat«d in tho^same cmm^' 
try: ^so that the^ourt, wliick used to Jbe the staBdtvd of • 
con^c^Eiesf «iid pre|^iet|r of speech, w%s then, «nd I 
think has ever fttnc^xontiitiied, |he wortt school *Ui, 
Eag^coiit foe Ihat ftccomptishm^t; and so will vevmoi 
till better c^rie be t^ken in tbeeducatkm of oar nobilitf,^ 
that they may set-out into the vprld wUh soine ibusdas- 
tioB 0{ Ul;ei^ture> in order to qualify them for pallema 
of politeness'! ? 

The author, in plage of^a senteeci^ hits here given »•: 
loose dissertation upon several $ii Injects. How many 
different factvreasonings, and ob^ervaticois^ ^re here 
presented ta th^ mix^d at once I and yet S9 linked to- 
gether by the author, that they all make parts of a sen- * 
tence, which admita of no greater division in pointing 
than a cokm^ between any of its members. 

It netay be c^ use here to gtve-a specimen of a long 
sentence^ broken dc^wn into se^veral periods^ by which - 
we shall more cki^lf pderceiye the disadvant^es of long 
scgat^enees^imd how easily tltey mly be amended. Here 
foUqws^ the sentence in Ha original form ; **Though^ in 
yesterday's paper ive showed how every thing that is 
great) new^or beautiful, is apt to afiectthe imagination: 
with pl^sure, we imitst Qwn^ that itis impossible for us 
ta ass%i| the ^necessary cause of this pleasure, because ^ 
we know nekher the nature of an idea^. nor the substance' 
of ahumatrsoni: and therefore^ for want of such aligh^ 
all that we can do^ in s^ulatien8(^ this kind, b, to re- 
flect on those operations of the soul that arem<»st agreed- 
able; and to range, under their proper heads, what is^ ' 
pleasing or displeasing to the mind, without being able j*^ 
to trate out the several neceiisary^ and efficient causes, 
from whence* th4hf^l»fi8ure or displeasure arises. '! 

The flawing amef^n^nt^ .besides breaking dowt^ 
the period int^^sevehdseftlehees^ exhibits some other ^ 
useful aMeratiMs: V^In yesterday's paper, we showed 
that every thing whi<A is gnsat, hew, of beautiful^ *• 
apt t^ jrffcct theimyiaifinatipn with pleasure. We must 
ow»,,t^t it, is iiDpossible for us to^iasigii th^ efficient* 
«itii«s^thi8ple»&nre, becttuse^eki»waotthenatiiift^-i 
«UJh«ri^ an idea, or of fhe hunun sohL AU th^^^sare ' 
c«A do, therefore, m sp4|»ila4o&s M thk kiiMi^ is. Ja^ 



iiiiiril iftilii ii|iriiilimn nf ^e M^ vWefe* «m^im»t 
Bii i m i M n «ii<I to Tiim^w^tTjjinffethtw^ what it 
pSmhif or Atykating to the nuiid.*^ . 
' A tidrd rulo for p r e s erv in g the unity of jientenccs^ 

Ob cotne occasioiiSi when the tenee \% net XXHi toag 
MDipeiided hy them, and when they are introihice^ hi a 
proper phtce, Ihey naay^ add both to the^Tacity jutd to, 
the energy of the sentence B«it for theihost part ^tr 
effect is e^i^emdy bid. They are wheels wkhm wheels; 
soMeaces in Hie midst of sentences; the perplexed 
mat he d ofdispoahi^ of some thought^ which S writer 
wants jttdgtnent to introdnce in Its proper place* 

The parenthesis in thia sentoice h striking and 
proper; 

*^A«d was tberanioai pM^ It mm sod psid 
""C What csa exak the Uwaty BSDre?) lor tbes^" 

Bat HI the following sent^ce^ we become sen^hle oC^ 
an impropriety in the use of it. ^U your hearts se-* 
cretly reprgach you for the wrong chotc» yon ^ve 
made^ (as there is time ibr repentance and nttreati and 
a return to Visdom Is dwayl honottrahle,) bethink ' , 
yourselves that the evil is no^^irreparable*'* It would 
he much better to express in a separate senie»cet the^ 
thoughts contmned'in this pareniheaisf thits: ^4f your 
■> hearts secretly reproach you for th^ wr6i^ choice yoti 
hfvf made, hetfainh yourselTos iliat the^etit is not ir- 
repar^]3le«" Still there ia time for r^entawde imd re-^ 
treat; add a return to wisdom is always honourable*^" 
— 8ee ih§ Arpekoix /a tk^ jBosttetMi. 

\ ' CHArxER lU^ 

^ OF THE STREJ^GTH OF A SENTENCE, 

The TRiiiD requisite of a perfect sentence^ ts, Strmgik. 

By this is meant such a disposldoii and management 
of the.8evetal words and members, as si^dl bring out ' 
ttte sense to the ba^ advanti^ imd give every word 
and every number, its due weight and force. 

A sientenco may be cleaiv it may alfto be oontj»iet in 
'aHitsjparte, or have themquisite uthity, and yet, by 
««ie caronmstaaoelailietflaiioturc, it may fcB sat ibat^ 
»»cngth4ag4w pr a Bsi g n » .#bit^ 






tence^ is, /o j»fune Uofml rtit^lmt tMf0b andmemberi^ 

It is a^]ieiHkl*mi]titti^ that «ny irordB wliioh (ii> wt * 
s^ some impwtuiet to themej^im^ of a sentence,, 
always injure it. par« ^tiott)4 tii«ftrfere^ txf^rf^fiei 
vitliri«s{»^ttoayfiMyBioiiswot^9^ eitjiletii'eik circum- 
locutions, tantologiesy alid the expressions t>f i^neces*- . 
tgj!^tgrcOT»«<atttera> The^ aUentmi becotnes i«mis8^ 
when words are multiplied ^whho*it * c<>rfespondent^- 
m^lliftiiui^n of ideas. >*Coiiteitt with deservhig a 
triumph, he refused the bo^iour of it,*** isf better language 
thanrtosay^ '♦Beiag comtntwithxJeiSTnring it,^* fee. *' 
^*In»^the Attic xiommon wealth,*' says an author, *Mt 
MEas the privilege aad birthii^t trf every citizen' and^ 
poet^ to rail aioud and in public.'* Betlei'^imply thus: 
•*In the Attic oommonrwcalth, it was the privilege of 
every citaen to rail io putolic:** " 

Aaodhev eiqifeasea .Mniself thus: /*They returned 
back again- to the same city fl^Q^n whence tftey came 
forfSi^" inslfead of/'*Thfey r€a:»ri^cd to the city whence 
they cawfie." The "fti^e wo^s, back^ %flw«i eameyfrom* 
and ybi^ ard inere expletives^ thl^ haV6 neither use 
nor beauty, wid jur6 thcrjrfore to bcregarded as en* 

The woisd ^6ul is rfta» Improperly used with that:^ 
a34^There can4>e flo doubt ^^W he seriously means * 
what hesaya/V ft is^tfotorily useless^ btft cuinbersome; 
**lrhe?rc can bemo-doubt tfutt H«^ seriously means what 
he say&^ * By tfalispostng' ^« parts of^the sentence, ,- 
we shaR Jiimwdlately p^rceit^ the propriety of omit- , 
ting this woi^^ '♦That he seriously means what he^ 
saysy^jthere cam b«tio 'doubt* ^V «^ V 

"I am^honr^tly, seriously, a^d unalterably of opinion, 
that nothing dam po^ibly be more incurably and em- 
phatically destructive w mote deci^veiy fetal, to* a 
kingdom, than the lltferod^tidti of thoughtless dissi- 
•patiofif aad the pomp of lazy lUMry.** Would not the . 
foQ iiotport of tM» noisy sentence be better expressed 
thu»^I am of opinion, Hiat nothing is mOre ruinoUs 
foa ktugdom, tmin luxury ahd dittsipation.*' 

nSkhdc writer u»e ^uch tirevmlocutlon in'ieipres3- , 
la^Mitih iimuk A ^eonsideFable onet for so ytrj sim- 
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Bn^ on 8onie.occat&8M, tircaiiriociiltfNi Inui & ^ 
culUr force; m bi the foUowiBf MaMMtt: ^^SkiOI not 
the JiMif ^eM the mrih do right?** 

In the aentencet which -feUow, the 111 dKeots <tf tan*-' 
tolory tppcitf, I 

««So it 18, thftt I mnAt bc>W«ic^ to get banc, |iaKfy 
^y stealthy and partly bf yir«.'« - I 

^Never did Alti^t auceeed better k^ gnbiiog^tfie 
f/mterto/ love and eateem oC ^ Bien/' ^ 

' The subseqttftttsenttnce contains aereral ttnne<3es^ 
sary ciccttmstaoces. ^Oa receiving this information, 
he ai'oae, went nut, saddled his h<me^ nsouated hiair 
and rod& to town.'' All ia knplkd in saymgiy ^^On 
i-eceiving this information, he raiie to town^V 

This manner, however, in a certain degree, is so> 
strongly characleristk of Hhe s^ple style ^ vemote 
ages, that, ur books of the highest antiquity, particn- 
larly the Bible, it is nojL i^ all wngracefuL Qf ^is kihd ' 
are the following scripturAl phrases. ^He lifted itp 
his voice, and wept.'* *^He opened his mottth, and 
said.*' Itia true, .that, in «tri(^ness, tbey are not ne^ 
cessary to the narration; but they are of some smpor- • 
tance to the compoiiltion, as beiM^ngthe venerable sig- 
- nature of ancient simplicity. It iliay, on this occasion, 
be further, observed^ that the kngnage of the present 
transla^on of the Bible,, ought not^o be viiewed in an 
exceptioi^ble l^ht, though wm^ parts of it may ap- 
pear to be obsbleter • From universal adnaisaioii, -dii& 
language has bof^ome ao familiar and inteili^Ue,. that 
1^ all transccipt^^nd allusions, tKceptwhere<the«ense 
IS evidently injured, it oU|^t to beonreftilly fMreserved. 
And it may also be juatly aeiMrked, that, on religioaa 
subjects, a frequent recurneivbe of scrtpture^laaguage 
is attended with peculiar force and propriety. 

Though it promotes the^atrength of a sentence, to 
contract a roundabout meOiod^of expr^[sion, and to 
lop off excrescences, yet we should avoid. the extreone 
of pruning too closely: aopte leaves, should be left t^ 
ahylter and. surround t^ ftiiit. Even synonymona ex- 
pressions naay, on some occasums, be used with prop^ 
ung^y.^ 0|^ is,, when an <A«^n|^ term^whioli wn «u^-t 
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oetiNiHaiteid'enipldyhig, nee^ tp be eii|>biued^ bjr 
one ^1^ is d^a^. "tht otiier is, whea the language 
of tde^emotieos is exiiibited. EteotioirBaiurally dveUs 
Off! ks 0b|ect3 ind when the reader aho' feels interest- 
ed, repetition and synonymy have frequently an agree- " 
5d>Iefcffcet, 

The foUowing passage,: taken froip Addison^ wli» 
delighted in a ftill and flowing style, may, by some per- 
sotiv be deemed not very exceptionable. '^But there is 
nothit^ tbat n^k€% its way more directly to the soUl 
than beauty, which immediately diffuses a secret satis- 
faction and complacency through the imagination, and' 
gives a finishing to any thing that is great or uncom- 
mon. The very first discovery of it strikes the mind 
with inward joy, and spreads a cheerfulness and delight 
through all its facultios^" Some degree of verbosity 
may^be discovered in these sentences, as phrases are 
repeated which seem little more than the echo of one 
another; . such w^^iffusing sat^jfaction and cwnpfacenc^ 
thrmigk the im€$gin(Ai(m--''--tMkmg the viind ivUh inward 
jo^'^^eprtading thwrjkdnsu ahd Might through aU itsfa- 
etdties. Bu(^ perhaps, ^me redundancy is more al- 
lowable on such livery fii^eets> than it would be on 
other ocoasions. 

After removing superfluities^ the aecoiv^ rule for pro- 
moting^ the strength of a sentence, is, to attend parti- 
cularly to the use of copukUive0f relatives^ and all the par- 
iicita emplo!i/ed for transition cmd connexion^ ., ^ 

These little words, bxU^ andj otj which, whosBy whert, 
then^ therefore, i^ecause^ 8cc. are frequently the mast im- 
portant worda of an J J they are the jpints or hinges 
upon which aH sentences tumj and, m course, muclvf. 
of their strength must depend Upon such particles. 
The varieties in using them are, indeed, so many, that 
no particular system of rulee respecting them can be 
given, ^ome observations, tending to illustrate the 
rule, Uttay, however, be mentioned 

What is called spRtting particles,, or sepi^rating a , 
preposition fi^m the noun which it governs, is to oe 
avoided. As it I shouii say, '.^Though virtue borrows 
no assistance from, yet it msqr often be accompanied 
by^ titc advantages of fortune.** Here we are put. to a. 
•tand inH)angbt» beingoblige^tore^allttreon tho 
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preposhkm by itself irtdck^ st the mie time, camet^ 
no significancjr, tUl it U jpioed toltt propersubstftntiye. 

Some writers needleatlf multiply deoiOHstrative snd 
relative paniclesy by the frequent use c^auch phrase- 
ology at this; **Tl[!ere is nothing which disgusts us- 
sooner than the empty poiAp of language." In intro- 
ducing jt subject, or laying down a proposition, to 
which we demand particular attention, this sort of style 
is very proper; but, on common occasions, it is better' 
to express ourselves more simply and' briefly: ^^Noth* 
ing disgusts us sooner than th^ empty pomp of lan- 
guage.' - 

Other writers make a practice of omitting the rela- 
tive, where they think the meaning can be understood 
without it: as, *'T he man I love; '*The dominions 
we possessed, and the conquests we made.'* But 
though this elliptical style is intelligible, and is allow- 
able m conversation and epistolary writing, yet in all 
writings of a serious and^igpified kind, it ought to be 
avoided. There, the relative should always be insert- 
ed in its proper place, and the construction filled up* 
•*The man. whom I love/' "The dominions which 
we possessed, and the cofiqiAsts which we made.*' 

With regard to the copulative particle, ond, which 
occurs so frequently in all kinds of composition, several 
observations are to be made. First, it is evident, that 
the unnecessary repetition of it enfeebles style. The 
following sentence irom Sir William Temple, will serve 
for an ih stance. He is speaking of the refinement of the 
French language: *'The academy, set up by Cardinal 
Richelieu, to amuse the wits of that age and country, 
and divert them fh)ra raking into his politics and minis- 
try, brought this into vogue; and the French wits have, 
for this last age, been wholly turned to the refinement 
of their style and language; and^ indeed, with such 
success, that it can hardly be equalled, 4im^runs equally 
through their verse mid their prose^" Here are no 
fewer than eight imd!9 in one sentence. Some writers 
often makfe their sente|ices drag in this manner, by a 
careless multiplication of copulatives. 

But, in the next place, it is worthy of observation, 
that though the naturalise of the conjunction andt is 
to join objects together, .yet, in fact, bj droj^ing the 
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«iiccefaioa of objects, tKim yrhti^ it is inserted bet vcMi 
them. ^^I came, I saw, I conquered,*' expresses irith 
more force the rapidity and quick succestioiv. of con* 
q^c%tj than if connecting^ particles had heen used* 

On ^e other han/di vhen ire seek to pre^sent a quick 
transition from one ob^t to another, when we are . 
making some ennmeration, in whkh we whh that th0 
•hjecJba^should appear as distinct from each other as 
p^ssifoKs, and th%t the mind should rest, for amomei^ 
on each object by ttself, copulatives may be multiplied 
with peculiar advantage* As when an author says, 
*^uch a man might fail a victim to poweri but truth, 
and reasfik, and liberty, would fall wtthhim*" Observe, 
In the foUowing^Himeration made by the Apostle PanH 
what additional weight and. dbtinctness are given W 
each^pafticulaiv ;by the repetitions^ a conjunction: *^I 
jam persuaded, tha)( neither de^h, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalitii^ 9or ppw^ers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
.cmature, shall be able to separate us from the love of 

><Jod.*' 

The words designed to maiii the transition f^om one 

I sentence to another, and the connexion between sen- 
tences^ are sometimes very mcprrect, and perform their 
Af&ce m an imperlEe^ and obscure manner. The follow- 
ing is, an exainple of this kind of imiccu^acy. ^|By 
gre^tn(e«^9 I do not m^an the bulk of j^ny^single object 
i^ly, but the largeness of a whole view. Buch are the 
prospects of an <^en champaign country, a vast un- 

, cultivated deaert,*^ Sec The W^rd iuch signifies of that 
nature or quality, which necessarily presupposes som« 
adjective or word descriptive of a quality going before, 
to vrhich it refers. > ^ But, In the roregoinr sentence, 

.there is no such adjective* The i^uthor hiud spoken of 
greatnm in the, abstract on}yi Jtnd, Jhevefoift» mich has _ 
no distinct antecedent to which WrC i;an refer it. The 
sentence would have been introduced with nH)re pro- 
priety, by saying, 7b thU^^Um M$ttg9 or under this head 

. Kre ranged^ the prospects, dec. 

As coimeetive particles are the hinges, tacks, and 
imsy by which the words in the same clause, the 

. di^iscsiii tfci'Siff^e mem})i^t.the mcpxb^rs in the«tt9«e 



ai<iiiii'iL| nwl<iym*lh>wtiHii<jci tiilliPWBiftiftsgmnwi^ 
afemited together, and th«ir relwdoiit asifyesteil^ 9« 
they tfaoakl not be either tot ireqmentlf reoei^ed, mmk^' 
WurAlj exposed to view/ or mftde up of poifsyfiables; 
when shctrter words wovld «s w«ll cottrey thenieaiiiB|:. 
K&t%oitk$kinding that^ waonmeh thg$^ fortammdk izi^ far- 
fhummm^ £c<^ are tedious words^ which xxxA tootef- 
load Hid perplex a sentence. 

We shall conclude thi» head with two remarks on 
the subject of ibsertiiiig^ or otttitting the c<»iunctioas. 
The first is, that the illative conjunttions, the cjumal, 
and the disjuncdte, when they suit the tense, gini more 
rarely be dispensed with than the co|)Oladi^.- The 
second is, that the oMisskxn of copaldttres fifways suc- 
ceeds best, 'vi^hen the connexion of th6 thoughts is either 
▼cry .close, or very distant.' It Is mostly in the interme- 
diate cases that the conjunction is' deemed necVseary. 
When the connexion' in thouight' is very disttmt, ^ 
copulative appears abauM^ and when very close, su- 
perihioua. 

The /^V<ff lite fcr T^romoting the strength of a sen- 
tence, is, /o dispote of the capital word, or words, so that 
they may make the grtattat impression* 

That there ure, in every sentence, such capitftl wt^rds 
on which the ^meaning pridcipally rests, every one 
must see; and that these words shotikf posdese a cotl- 
spicuous and distinguished pUce^ is eqtiidly plahi. 
For the most part, with us, the imipottafit words ave 
placed in the beginning *>f the sentence. & in the iol- 
lowing piwsages: ^Silver and ^kj haV^*I none; but 
such as I have, give I unto thee," Sec. "^Your fathers, 
where ^te they? and the prophets, do they live fbr 
ever?** ■'"'''■. 

~ Sometimes, ho^^evfet-, #hen v*^ intend to gi^e we^t 
- to a sentence, it is of advantai^ to 5tps|5end the meto- 
ihg for a Tittle, and thfen ^rfttg it out full at the close. 
^*Thua," says an author, *^n whatever side w* con- 
template this anciWt writer, whs^f prIncijMtlly •strikes 
us, is his wonderful invention .*^ 

To accomplish this.end, the placfhg of capital words 
hi a conspicuous part of fte ^hfence^, lhe^laturali>^ 

L^*^^^^ iAngtiage mutt sonietiilies be inverted. *Ac- 
^orditig to Ibis iutttrsi4(»rior, riie hiomii&aii^e' has ihe 
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%t bt «n4^ve verb that ia^mf^l^Wy h%s the third* 
4Circ«]iiBt^Bii€e& i^low the nominative tlie verb, or the 
%>bjeGtivef as they hf^pen to4)elpiig.4oany ot theno* 
"^'DiaAa'^ the £phesians is great, '^ is the natural order 
of the sentence. But. its strength is increased by inveiv 
«km» thus: ^G^eat is Diana .of the EpheMans.^' 'm 
)proles«9 in the sincerity of my heart," .&c^ is the n^- 
t^nd order <jf a circumstance. Inverted thus; '^In tlic 
^ncerky of my j^eart, I profess," &Ci 

Some authors greaily invert the natural orider pf s^n^ 
iences; others ^n^rite nu>»tly in a natural «tyl^. ^ Each 
method has Its adv^intages^ The kiverted possesses 
-strength, dignity, and vanety:^ the other, more nature, 
^ase, and simplicity. Wenshall give an instance of each 
i^ethod, tak^Trom writers of consid^erable eminence. 
The first is of the inverted order. Th^ author is speak- 
ing of the misery of vice. *'Thi», as to the conaplete 
immoral state, is, what of tlieir own accoiti, roe^ rea- 
dily les^rk. Where there is this absolute degeneracy, 
this total apostacy from all candour, truth, or equity, 
there ore few who do not see and acknowledge the mi- 
sery which is consequent. Seldom is the case mis- 
construed when at wprst. The misfortune is, that we 
}0ok not on this <lepravity, nor considier how it stands 
in less degrees. As if,' to be absolutely immoral, w^rc? 
indeed, the greatest misery; but to be so in a little de- 
gree, should be no misery or harm at all. Whiehy to 
allow, is just as reasonable as to own, that it is the 
greatest ill of a body to be in. the utmost manner, 
maimed ordistofted; but that to lose the use only of 
0ne Umb, or to be imp^iired in sonm smgle organ or 
member, k no ill worthy the least notice." Here is 
no violence done to the langnagey thcpugh there are 
many, inversions. 

The followuig is ane^iample of natural constructiotK 
<*Out sight is the most per^t, and the "most delight- 
ful, of all oyr senses. It^fillsthemind witb4he largest 
variety of ideas, converses with its objects at the great- 
\ est distance, mvd continues tbe longest in action, tritfi'- 
on^ being Ured, ^ or •aatlated with iU proper en|oytdettts. 
The sense of feeling can, indeed, give us a^oticm of 
'«xtettsioiH shape, and all oAer-Jj^liSi0iat^nter at ihe 
i - A ii 
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eye^ atce|»t eakmrsi buti at the stale ^me, it is very 
much strmitened and confined in its operations^ ^^ Sec* 

But whether we use inversion or not, utd in what- 
ever part of the •sentence we dispose of the capital 
words, it is always a point of consequence, that these 
capital words should stand clear said disentangled from 
any other words that would clog then. Thus, when 
there are any circumstances of time, place, or other 
limitations, which the principal object of our sentence 
requires to have connected with it, we must take care 
to dispose of them, so as not to cloud that pi^cipal 
object, nor to bury it under a load of circumstances^ 
This will be made clearer by an example.' **If, whilst 
they profess only tapl^ase, they secretly advise, and give 
instruction, they may now perhaps, as well as formerly, 
be esteemed, with justice, the best and most honout«- 
able among authors." This is a well constructed sen- 
tence. It contmns a great many ctt^umstanc^s and ad- 
verbs necessary to qjialify the meaning; onty^ seertHtf^ 
09 tveii^ perhaps^ nowj with jmlie^ formerly; yet these 
are placed so properly, as neither to embarrass, nor 
weaken the sentence; whik that which is the capital 
object in it, vi£. ^*heing justly esteemed the best and 
most honourable among authors,'' comes out in the 
conclusion clear and detached, and possesses its pro- 
per place. See now, what \^uki have be^n the effect 
of a different arrangement: ^*If, whilst they profess to 
please only, they advise and give instruction secretly, 
4hey may be esteemed the best and mostiKmourabK 
among authors, with justice, perhaps, now as Wfell as ' 
formerly." Here We have precisely the same Vords, 
and the same sense; but by means of the circumstan- 
ces being so intermingled as to clog the capital words, 
the whole becomes feeble and perplexed. 

The fourth rule for promoting* the strength of sen- 
tences, is, thai a toeaker assertion o)^ proposition siiould 
fievtr come after a stronger one; and that^ when our sen- 
istiee eonsi^ of two mmW«, the longer should^ fenero^,' 
he the conektmng one. 

Thus, to say, **Whcn our passions have forsake us, 
we flatter ourselves with the belief that we have for- 
^atei ^em,*' is both more easj and more clear, than 
^ begin with the longer part of t^t proposition: ^* W« 



fiattcf ourselves with the belief that we have forsakeii 
0ur paasions, when they have forsaken us^" ^ 

In general, it is agreeable to^find.a sentence rising^ 
upon us^ and growing in its inf^rtance, to the very last 
word, when this construction can be managed without 
ailectation. "If we rise yet higher," says Addison, ^*ancl 
consider the fixed stars as so noany oceans of flame, that 
are each of them attended with a diffJerent set of planets^ 
and ^till discover new firmaments and new lights, that 
are sunk further in those unfathomable depths of ether;. 
we are lost in such a labyrinth.of suns, and worlds, and 
confbunded with the magnificence ^d immensity of 



nature." 



The ^A rule for Jhe strength of sentences is, i^ avmd^ 
concluding them with an adverhy a prepaaiticny or any incon- 
siderable jvorcL 

Agreeably-to this rule, we ^ould «ot conclude witt 
any of the particles, of, to^ from^ with^ by» For instance, 
it is a great deal better. tq say, *f Avarice is a crime oC 
which wise nten are often guilty,** than to say, "Avarice 
is a crime ,which wise men are often guilty of. '* This is 
a phraseology which all correct writers shun; and with 
re:ason. For as the mind caijnot help resting a little, on 
the import of*^the word which closes the sentence, it 
u^ust be xiisiigT^cable to be left pausing on a word, 
which does not, by itself, produce any idea- 

For the same reaspn, verbs- which are used in a com- 
pound sense,.with spmeof theseprepositions, are, though 
not so bad, yet still not proper conclusions of a periods 
such as, Bring aboui^ lay Hold oft come Qv$r to^ dear t^,. 
and many other of this kind; instead of which, if we can 
employ a simple verb, it always terminates the sentence 
with more strength. Even the pronoun^ »/, should, if 
possible, be. avoided in the conclusion: especially when 
it is joined with some of the prepositions; as, vMh itj in it^ 
to^it* We shall be sensible of this in the fallowing sen- 
tence. * 'There is not^ in my opinion, a moi^ pleasing 
and triumphant consideration in religion than this, of the 
perpetual progress which the soul makes towards the per- 
fection of its nature,^ without ever arriving at a period 
In ti." How much more agreeable the sentence, if it 
had been so constructed as to dose vfith the word period,^ 

llfesides particles and pronoun% any phrase, which 
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exprestes x ctramitsteiice enlyt tiwwf^nppws badly m 
the rear of a sentence. We may judge oTthia by the fel^ 
lawng passage: ^^tjtt ^ft there(bre conclude by repeat- 
ingi that diviston has cigiSed all the mischief we^lam^t;. / 
that union alone canretmve it; and that a great adrante^ 
towards this UBton^ was the coalition of parties, so hap- 
pily begun, so successfully carried on, and of- late so un* 
accountably neglected f to say no worse.** Thi» last 
phrase, ^^to say no worsen" occasiaos a lu^ngoff at the 
end. The proper disposition of such circumstances in 
» sentence, requires atiention^ in order to adjust them 
so as shall consist equally with the perspkuity and the 
strength of the periolL— Though necessary parts,^ ^^^f\ 
are« however, like irregular stojles in a building,, which 
try the skill of at^ artist^ where ta place them with tHe 
least oifence. But it must be remembere<^ that the 
close is always a» unsuitable place for them. Notwith- 
standing what has been said against concluding a period 
with an adverb, fitel this nHtst net be understood to re* 
fer to such words, when the stress and signtlicancy of 
the sentence rest cluefiy upon them*. In this, case the7> 
are not to be considered aa cipcumstaaces^' but as the 
principal objects: as in the following sentence. '4ft 
their prosperity, my friends shall never near of me, in , 
their adv«rsity^ always^. ^ Here, ^^mver^ and * U^lwayt^* 
being emphattcal-words^vwere to be so placed as t» 
make a strong impression^ 

The mmlh rule relating to tfie strength of a sentence^, 
ts, that^ in^ the m e m ben <^a ^erUtneef %mert t%V0 thingt ar» 
compared: or contrasted t«;t/A one anol^/ where tkher a 
v€»9mblanc€ or an oppesUt&n it Mmded to be expreas^^ 
^ome reiembldnce^ in the language and wMiruetion^ shot^d 
be preeenwL For when the things themselves *correepend 
to each otherr we mOureUty es^pect to JM a eimilar cotree^ 
pendence in the words. ^ ' 

Thus, when it is said^ ''The wise man is happy wl|en ^ 
he gains 4 his own aj^^o^attonf the ibol, wheii he re^ 
commends himseir to the applause of those about him ;^* 
the opposition would have been more regirtaiv if it bad 
been e%fr%Bafidt thu»: '^The wise man is Sappy when he 
gains hia ofwiv approbati^nf the foc4. when he giuns ^at 
M others.*^ 

^«Alriaftdeuggei«tesam«B^ftipirtaea: an eaemf-is^ 
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flames his cnnaes."" Better thus: **A friend exagge* 
rates a man's virtues^ an enemy, his crimes.** 

The folk) wing passage from Pope's Preface to his 
Homer, fully exemplifies the rule just given: >*Horaer 
Was the greater genius^ Virgil, the better artist: in the 
one, we most admire the man; in the other, the work. 
Homer' hurries ns with a commanding impetuosity; 
Virgil leads us with an attractive majesty. Homer scat- 
ters with a generous profusion^ Virgil bfestows with a 
careful magnificence. ;H6mer, like the Nile, pours out 
his riches with a sudden overflow; Vii'gil, like a river 
in its hanks, with a constant ^stream.'* — Periods thus 
constructed, when introduced with propriety,* and not 
returning too often, have a sensible beauty. But we 
mus^ beware of carrying our attention to this beauty 
top far. It ought only to be occasionally studied, when 
comparison or opposition of obj^ts naturaUy leads to it. 
If such a constiiiction. as this be .aimed at, in all out 
sen^nces, it kads to a disivgreeable uniformity; pro- 
duces a regularly returning clink in the period, which 
tires the fe?ir;. and plainly discovers affectation* 

The ^venth rule for pronvo^ing the strength and effect 
©f sentences, is, to attend to the sounds the harmony and 
easy /low, of , the words and members. 

Soupd is a quality much inferior to sense; yet such 
as must not bfe disregarded. For, .as long as sounds, are 
the vehicle or cqnveyanqe for our ideas', there will be a 
very considerable connexion between the idea which ia 
conveyed, add the nature of the sound which conveys it^ 
•7— Pleasing ideas, and forcible reasoning, can hardly b^ 
transmitted to the mind, by means of harsh anji oisa-f 
greeable sounds. The mind revolts at such soiyids, arid 
the impression of the sentiment must consequently bd 
weakened , The observations , which we have to m akie 
en. this subject, respect the fchoic^ of words; their ar- 
isangement; the order and disposition of the membersj 
auftd the cadence or close of sentences. , 

We begin with the choice qf words. It is evident,' 
that words are most agreeable to the ear, wh^n they are 
coniposed ot smooth and liquid sounds, in which ^therei 
ia A proper intermixture of vowels and consonants^ with-r 
•uitod maiiy harsh conspn^mts rubbing. ag^n^t enc^ 



otheri oit todrnumy apcD vowels iii s«ccemott^ to c^se 
a hiatus, or disagreeable aperture of the raoutb. 

It may always^ be assumed as a priQciple, that what- 
ever sounds are difficult in pronunciation, a^ in the 
same proportion, harsh and painful to the ean Voweb - 
fiive sofiness; consonants, strength to the sound of w.cnids. 
The melody of latigua^e requires a jusv proportion of 
eech; and the constructioA will be hurt, will be rendered 
either grating or effeminate, by an excess of ^her. 
Long words are commonly nnore agreeable to the ear 
than monosyllables. They please it by the compnosi^^on 
or succession of sounds which they present to it) and 
accordingly, the most harmonious li^nguages abound 
mpst in them. Among words of any length, those are 
the most melodious, which do net run whoUy either upon 
long or short syllablesy bat are composed of an inters 
mixture of them: such as, ^r^^Mn/, profe^s^ ppwerfnli t^ 
laet/y, celerifi^ ituUpemkntf in^umii/* 

it we would speak forciyy and effectually, we must 
avoid. the use of such words as the following; 1. Such as 
are composed ef words already compounded, tjhe several 
parts of which are not easily, and therefore not closely 
umted: as, ^^Uknieeefsfiiinegs^ tffronghsadedma^ ^emkr- 
heartednesK*' 2. Such as have the syllables which imme- 
diately fbllow the accented syllable, crowded wi^ con- 
sonants that do not easily coalesce: as, ^Hiiustionkts^ 
^kronioUra^ conveniiekn:'^* 3. Si^h as have too many syl- 
lables follo'wifig the accented syllable: as, '^Prtmariiyf 
€Hr§oriiyf $vnmarily^ peremptorinm:** 4. Soc)i as have 
ashort or unaecenfted syllable repeated, or followed by 
another short or unaccented syllable very m>uch resem- 
Uiag: as, ^^Aa%, #fl%, Imjoliiy, farriery.'^ A Uttle 
imrsnness,- by the collision of consonants, vrhich never- 
tMess our orgfEms find no difficulty in articulating, and 
wAf^lv do*n^t suggest te^ the beia^r the disagreeable, 
^flea either of preeipitatit^n^ or. of stammering, is by i^ 
means ^, sufficient reason f^f^ suppresdiltg p. u^el^l term. 
The w^mls h^^A, JMg^ we^d, thudg^d, grw^d, ad- 
ffd^dr whk^h soikfe have thought very offensive^ ai^. 
••t ^posed lo the ebjeetions whitJk fie against fbef 
1^2** above^entioned'. We shimld not do wtH «e in- 
g«^ siKph lui^ imd si^ii^ sottnils tooA^ucn^. 
W When t^iey are use^ spanagly «ad properly, ^y 
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--^ve eY^i|.^ Mttd efdae^ Th^f coatHibiitci to that v«* 
nety in sound which is advantageous to language. 

The; negLt head^ respecting the harnH]^By which results 
fjroata prop^ arrangement of words, is.a point of greater . 
tHcet)K. For, let the words thenselves be ever so welt 
eliaseo, and w«ll soundings yet, if they be ill disposed^ 
lh«. melody of th^ sentence is u^erly lost, or greatly im*- 
{iair«d<» That this is the case^ the leamers wiH perceive 
Kyi the foHowing eiiamples* ^^Pleasurea siinple and qmh 
derate alw«,^ are the be^ti^ it woidd be better tp say^ 
*^Sknp)^ and moderate pleasures ai^ always the best." 
*^^OfHoe or rank may be the recompense of intrigue, 
versatility, or Hatte^y;" better thus, ^^Rank or office 
m^y be the rec^mpeitse oi Aattery, versatility, or in*, 
tirigsie." >'A great rev^ommendation of the guidance 
4;^fiered by integrity\taua,'isi^ that it is by all men easily 
understood:'' better in this form; ^^It is a great recom- 
jnendation of the guidance offered to us by ii|tegrity, that 
it is easily understood by all men»'' In the following 
e^aqa^es, the words a^ neither selected npr arranged^ 
so as to ]>rQdu6er the most agreeable effect. ^*If we 
make the best Of onr Mle, it.is but as a pilgrimage, with 
dangers surrou^ljig it:'? betteir thue, '^Our life, at the 
best, is a^iilgrima^, and dangei» surround it" '♦We 
see thiit we are entcumbered with difficulties,' which we 
eantiot pi'event:'* belter," We perceive ourselves involv- 
ed in di££culties that. cannot be avoided*" ''It is plaia 
to anyone who views the subject^ even slightly, that 
there is noting here that is without allay and pure:" 
improved by thi^ form; '*It is evident to the slightest 
inapectioni thatjaothinjg bene is unallayed aad pure." 

We may take^ior ^ instanceof ft-sen^nce r^m^kably 
harmonious, the following fronci Milton's Treatise on 
Education: ^'We shall conduct you to a hill-side, lar 
torioufi indeed, at thf isrsit assent; but else so smooth^ 
8j^ green, so Sidl of goodly^ prospects,, %nd m»lodliMai» 
8ou9d»^n^ every ttfk^thut the hadrp ef Orphans wasnot 
more charmitigw" Er&FftlM^g in this sentence con- 
spi^^'te promote ^tli&hMineny/ The words a;re: w^ 
c:lK»»if fidl of liqiiyfi^a»d»elt)MHads;./alQM0M% mi^hj , 
gjf um, 9Md^ w tfD dB w i t , ato iiM ifig y nd thtst words so 
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iny one of theiti^ we should, prcseBHyylye sensil^ of tke 
melody's Buffering. 

To proTnote this harmonious arrangeineiit of words, 
the foHowiug general directions will be Cound^of sclmeuse^ 
1st, When the preceding word ends with a vftwel, let * 
she subsequent one begin with a consonant; and me 
terso. A tnu friend, a eruel enemy ^ are Yiaoother and 
easier to the voice, than a true urkmi u cruel dea trmftr. 
But when it is more perspicuous orcouveni^it^ for voweh 
•r consonants to end one word and begin the next, it k 
proper that the vowels be a^g and short onei uid that 
the consonants be eithera liquid andatnutef or Uqaids of 
different sorts: thus, a lovely offsprvug} a purer design; 
m eaim retreats are more fluent than, « ^^ppy <mto», 9 
hrief petition^ a cheap triumph^ a putrid distemper, a mUm 
matrwt, a clean mtrse. From these;<examples, the student 
will perceive the importance of accurately understandittg 
the nature of vowels and consonants, liquids and mutes; 
with the connexion and influence which subsist amongst 
them. 2d, In ge^ral, a considetable number of long or 
short wonds near one another should be avoided. *^Dis- 
appointment in our expectations is wretchedness:' ' bet- 
ter thus; '^Disappointed hope is misery.** **Ko«ourse 
of joy can please us long:" better, '^Na course of enjoy- 
ment can delight us long. '* A succession of words hav- 
ing the same quanfity in the accented -syllables, whe^ier 
it be long or short, should also be avoided. '^Jasaes was 
Meedy, feeble, and fearfuh" improved tbuft, ''James was 
^imidy feeble, and destitutet" "They could not be happy; 
for he was silly, pettish, *nd sullen:" better thus; **They 
eould not be happy; for he -was sii9|>le, peevish, and 
gloomy,^ Sd,*Words which begin alike, of end alike, 
must not come together; and the last syllable of the pro* 
ceding w(M*d, Sh^ild xko^ be the saoM as thelfirst syllable 
of the aubsequenf one. I^is not so pleasing and haniio- 
nious te say, ♦•This is a-eoovementeontiuvmnce;'' **He 
is an indulg«Qtpai«nt;'' ''She behaves with unilbrixifor^ 
BiaUty;" as,"Thisis4U8eliilcontrtvance$^^ ^He is a kind 
tarent.j" ^She behaves with u»vatied fonaality." . 

/W^ proceed to consider.the Jomnbers of a aedte»cer 
with regard to harmicmy. They ahmild not be tooJoBg, 
^•m* dispf«^ortlonikie «o %mk other. Wh^ they haw a 
»1»^ M proportiDjiia dirisioni they ftre fi^ttc^ns^. 



to. the. voider ^^ ii)Q«e ^Iftftirl^ Mtidimit^M^ «uit bf^tW 
rOfoeBftber^* tlwii^ wk^ntbiftrMte in n^kf^^nitfii to:. ft>r 
wMitevsqr tiws t\p^ voig©, ai^d :offien49 tbtt etMr^ is apt l^ 
01^ th^ st^^ngit^i of, tfe^ eKprcis^ion^ and to degrade the 
3«aae: of: the author* And. thi^ Is a su9icie<i% gKoiuidfbr 
psiyijBg^t^tion to the order and proportion of senten-* 
ces, mi tli« dS^renit parts of which ^ey, consiac. Th« 
£(»ljl<dwing pfMisftg.e exhilnt^ sflBten<:e^; in which, the dif* 
fef«mt;H>einbers. ai^e pii^portioatllyc a2:i!anged# 
I Tein^le^.spe^iBg aaEcaptkally'of ommi, says; ^B«t hij^ 
pti^ ij9 grQat^ tiMtfi hi? ignor^m^e^ and what he waiits 
in, know ledge he supplies by sufficiency. Wien he has 
looked a]>9nt bimia&m as h^ oan» he oonchiides there is 
no n^ore to^be.seen^ wheo) he; is at the end of his line^' 
.^ i& at ^e batto9) of thei oceanPi wh^a he has shot his 
li^, he is sujce ncme even did» or ev»f can, shoot better^ 
0r beyondi i%* Uis own^^r^Msoiiihehold^ to be the certaiiE^ 
m^^i^m^oi trUthf mi bis own knov^ledge^ of what i» 
possible in aature.'* Here every thing is at once easy 
tp; tljK^ brea^hr. gmte^ ^.the ear, and intelligible to the 
understi^i^iiSP* See swoUier exmo^le of the same kind^ 
in. the iTthaad l8th verses^of tk^ 3d chapter of the pro- 
pth^jt HabftHhuk>. We naay remark ItfReythat our present 
Vemionof the Holy.&criptiures, especially of the Psalms, 
abounds wiith i»ata©ces oft an hamaonious arrangement 
ei£ ^ ^ord* ^nd ine»rf)er9 of sentences* 

In^rthe feliowing quo/baitioir ff^cmi Tillotson, we shalf 
^0C9i9« ^Kmtnhte o|an elfecit verydiiferent from^iatof the 
p^cecfimg aentenses^ '^his (Bscourse^ concerning the 
easiness of theDiviiietC<>SRmaJads^ does.aU. along suppose 
and acknowledge the: dij6Bipultie^oC|he first »itra»ce upon 
ai religious course eiE^cept onJy in those persons who 
have had the^ h^pp^^^ he trained. up to religion, by 
the e^y a«d in^iml^ degrees of a^ pious and virtuous 
education." Here th^neis.sonae degree >of harshness ai^ 
iiiRpl(»iS^«t«i^s» ONBti^ principaUy to this, thalr^ere is 

eoperiy 9!^tiAa^thafto»ej>aAifleorce^ indw sentence^ 
li^gf b«tmiiM& t^ tiW^m&mbGC^ into which it is divi- 
dea : ea/ch el: nnhich is( so^ long 4s to Oficaeion' a con* 
slde^Mer sj^^ioh of^the Istiafthria pa»ooii»elDg it. 

Wi^-resgiKcttptluK^ ^denser or close o£ a senteneey 
care ahoiM^be^tidMi^ itetittbenot^fcl^ ori^Iei^ 
*«ai^ 'Ebe^ldlbwi^gFiiiitiiAM^iBayii^ 
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the propnetjr of tome attention to this part of the rule» 
^Virtue, diligence, and indufttry, joined with good tem- 
per Imd prudence, are prosperous in general/' It woald 
be better thuss **Virtue, diligence, and industry^ joined 
with good temper and prudence, have ever been found 
the surest road to prosperity. *^ An author speaking 
of the Trinity, expre^es himself thus: ^ It is a mystery 
which we firmly believe the truth of, and Humbly adore 
the depth of. " How much bett^ would U have been* 
with d\U transposition:^ It is a mystery, the timth of 
which wc firmly believe, and the depth of whkh w^ 
humbly adore.*' 

In order to give a sentence this proper close, the 
longest member of it, and the fullest words, should be 
reserved to the conclusion. But in the distrib\ftion of 
the members, and in the cadence of the period, as wen 
%» in the sentences themselves, variety must be observ- 
ed) for the mind soon tires with a frequent repetition of 
the same tone. 

Though attention to the words *a»d members, and the 
close of sentences, must -not be neglected, yet it must 
also be kept within proper bounds. Seneehas its own 
harmony; and in no instance should perspicuity, pre- 
cision, or strength of sentiihent, be sacrificed to sound. 
All unmeaning words, introduced merely to round the 
period, or fill up the melody, are great blemishes in 
writing. They are childish and trivial ornaments, by 
which a sentence always loses more in point of :^eigh^ 
than it can gain by such additions to its sound. 8e9 
the Octavo Grammar^ on this ekapttr. ' 

See aieo the appendix fo the Exereieee, 

CHAPTER IV. *' 

OF FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

The FOURTH requisite of a perfect sentence, ii a ju- 
dicious use of the Figures of Speech. 

As figurative language is to be met with in almost 
every sentence; ^d, when properly employed, confers 
beauty and strength on composition; some knowkdgfs of 
it appears to be mdispensable to the scholars, who are 
learning toibmi their sentences with perspicuity, accu- 
racy, and force. We shall, therefore, enumerate the 
principal figures, and give them some explanation. 
^ Itt gea^>al^ Fi^fures of Speech imply some departure * 



igniit simplioUy ^ a^ressicm; the idea which we m^aa 
to convey is expressed in a particular manner, and with 
some circumstance added, which is designed to render 
the Impression more strong and vivid. When I say, for 
iastance^^^That a^^od man enjoys comfort in the midst 
Qf adversity;" I just express my thoughts in the sim- 

? ^Jbst manner possible: but when I say, **To the upright 
there ariseth light in darkness^" the same sentiment is 
expressed in a figurative stylej a new circumstance is 
introduced^ ''light,** is put in the place of '*comfort,*V 
9md "darkness** is used to suggest the idea of adversity. 
In the same manner, to say, "It is impossible, by any 
search we can make, to explore the Divine Nature fully," 
is to make a simple proposition: but when we say, "Canst 
thoii, by searching, find out the Lord? Cattst thou find 
out the Almighty to perfection ^ It is high as heaven, 
what canst thou dot deeper than hell, what canst thou 
knowi^*' this iiitroduces a figure into styles the proposi- 
tion being not only expressed, but with it admiration 

'and astonishment. 

But, though figures imply a deviation from what may 
be reckoned the most simple form of speech, we are not 
thence to conclude, that they imply anything uncommon, , 
or unnatural. On many occasions, they are both the most 
natural, and the most common method of uttering our 
sentiment* It would be very difficult to conipose any dis- 
course without using them oftenj nay, there are few sen- 
tences of considerable lengthy m which there does not 
ox5cur some expression that maybe termed afigure. This 
"being the case, we may see the necessity of some atten- 
tion, in order to understand their nature atid use. 

At the first rise of lan^age, men would begin with 
|*iving names to the different objects which they discern- 
ed, ori^oughtof. The stock of words would? then, be 
very small. As mep's ideas multiplied, and their ac- 
quaintance with objects increased, their store of names 

-and iiroi:ds would ahro increase. But to the vast variety 
of objects and ideas, no language is adequate. No lan- 
guage is so copious, as to have a ^pi^ate word for every 
Sigiparate idea. Men naturally sought to abridge this la- 

^ ^our of jnultiplying words without end; and, in order to 
lay less burden on their memories, mad^ o^e word, which 

4bey had already appropriated to a certain .idea or ol^ec t| 
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flUnd aiiM> fet 85iii€ otlto idai of d%tt, %«fw6ai wbi^h 
«nd the primatiy tfiie, theyfoundyoHkncied^flDflfte Klatio«. 
The names of smtlfot^ objects, wt*re the #opds tnc^teaiiy 
introdiiced; and wette, by degrees, ea^t^ttded to ihoi^ 
mental obj^ts, of which Men had more obscure €4»ncep-* 
tions, and to which they found it more difficult to-a&sigvi . 
-distinct names. They borrowed, therefore, the nttme of t 
some sensible idea, "where their imi^inatton found some 
affinity. Thus, /we speak of a ptemn^ judgm^t, »q<1 a 
tkar head| a 9oft or a hard heartf a rough or a -smooth 
behaviour. We say, inflamed bymger, wam^ by iove^ 
moelled with pride, melied into grief; and the^ are almost 
the only significant words whkh we have fcnvsuch ideas. 

The principal advantages of figures of speech, are 
the two following. 

Pirstj They enrich language, and render it more co- 
pious. By their means words and phrases are multiplied, 
tor expressing all sorts of id'easi for describing even the 
minutest diiferencesi the nicest shades and colours of 
thought;* which no language cou|^ pos^My do by pro- 
per words alone, without assistance from Tropes. 

Secondly^ They frequently give us a much clearer and 
more striking view of the principal object, than we could 
have, if it were expressed in simple terms, and divested 
of its accesst^ry idea. By a well chosen figure, even 
conviction is assisted; and the impression of a^tnith upon 
the mind, made rtiore lively and forcible than it would 
otherwise be. We pe)*celve this in the following iiiusr 
tration of Young: "When we dip too deep in pleasure, 
we always stir a sediment that readers it impure &nd 
noxious f and in this instance: '*A heart boiling with 
violent passions, will always send up infatuating mmes 
to the head." An image that presents so fnueh con- 
grai^y between a moral and a s^n^ible idea, ^n^ like 
an argument from analogy, to enforce What the author 
asserts, and to induce bdief. 

Having considtt^d the general natui^ of figures, \it 
proceed next to particularise atich oi them ias iai^ of ilie 
most importance;* viz. M^taphot% AJleg^bry, Gompari- 
son» Metonymy^. Synecdoche, fte^outficatlon, Apostrr>- 
I)he, Antithesis, Ilitel^rt>giati6n, ESL^lamation, Aojplifi- 
xation or Clitnax, ace. 
A mti^hor U^i^it .fottJwWJ ^Mi^ly en the t^Ma- 
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bidfice wbieh one object bears to another. Heiicie^ it in 
iTiuch allied to simile- or comparison, and is indeed no 
other than a cpm^rison, exp)*essed in an ahi*i<lged form. 
When I «ay of some great minister^ "that he uphold.*} 
the state, like a pillar which supp<!H'ts the weight of a 
whole edifice," I fairly makca^crinji^rison: but when 
i say of sttch a minister,. ••That liii is the pillar of the 

'state," it now b^comesa nwiaplK^K In il>e hituer ca.M', 

^the comparison be^vrt»en the minister tiid a i^illtu' is 
made in thj? mind; bvtt it iii exp,n.'b\st.*d without iiny *-.!* 

'the words that denote comparison. 

The following ai^ examples of metapbdl^ taken from 

'^Scripture; - *4 will be unto her a w^ill of fire round 
about, and will be the glory ii^ the midst of her." 

';*'Thou artTrtv rock and my forUestj.'^ *'Thy word is a 

^amp ro my feet, and a light to my path." 

^Rules to be observed in the uSc 6f nfl^etaphors. 

*l. Mdc^tho'r^^ at'weU a$ other fi^uYcs^ should on ho oc- 

'^tasian^ he htuck On profusely ^ mid skoiild always be such as 
accord y)itk tkestrain of our s^Jjmcui. The latter part cf 

"the following passage^ from^a late historian, is, in this 
respect, very exceptionable. He is gi*ving an account cf 
the famous act of parliament against irregular mar- 
riages in England. '*The bill," says he, **undcrweiit 

-a great number of alterations and amendments, which 
■were not eftectcd without violent contest. At length, 
howev^er,1t was floated through'both houses on the tide 
o/ a gteat majonty, and bteered into the safe htirbour 
of royal approbation." 

'2. Care should be taken that the resemblance^ which h 
the foimdntion of tlic metaphor^ be dear and jiertyumou^^ 
not far-fetched^ twr diffiaiU to distover. The transgression 
of tiiis rule makes what a t^e called harsh or forced meta- 
pliors; which are displeasing, because they puzzle the 
reader, and ihstead of illustrating the thmight, render 
it perplexed and nitric ate. * 

:>. In the third place, we should be camul, in the 
conduct '<jf metapht^i 8, never to jumble metaphorical and 

phin lan'gi!Ulge^'geiher. An authoi, udihressing himself 

'to the king", says: 

To thee the world it? pref^ent h' nmi^e-psysf; 
The ttaroest earl v. but n»aiure Uie praUta 



It it ytti% dut, bid not the rhyme tmskd htm to the 
«*boice of an improper phrase, he would have saidi 

Thm towiiaaiiy, bet natme Hm trap; 
aUd so Vottld ha^ continued the iigure which he had 
begun. Whereas, by dropping it unfinished, and byeB»- 
ploying the literal woi»d**pfaise," when we were expect- 
ing something that related to the harrest, the iigure is ' 
tirokeui and the %wo members of the sentence, have no 
suitable correspondence to each other. 

4^ We should avoid making two inconsistent meta- 
phors meet-on one objecx. This is what is caUed mimd 
metaphor, and is indeed one of the greatest misapplica- 
tfotis of this figure* One may lye* ^^jAeZ/ered under the 
patronage ot a great man:*' but it -would be wrong to 
siay, ^^sMitred under the mask ^f dis^mulation:'* as a 
mask conceals, but does not sheltec Addison in his 
latter from Itslly, saysr: 

I hndUio ny struggliog invse witb pHo, 

That kogs to huiSh into a b^er straia. 

The muse, figured as a horse, may he bridled; but when 
we speak of launching, we make it a ship; and by no 
force of imaginatio^i can4t be supposed both a horse 
and a ship at one moment; bridledy to hinder it fron^ 
kutne/ting. ^ 

The same author, elsewhere, says, ^'There is not a 
single view of human nature, which is not sufficient to 
extinguM the Mtdli of pride. " Observe the incoherence 
of the things heie joined. together; making a view cxtk^- 
gui$k, and extinguish 9etd». 

As metaphors ought never to be mimed, so they shouM 
not be crowded together on the same object; for the mind 
has difficulty in passing readily through many different 
views of the same object, presented in Quick succession. 

The lari rule concerning metaphors, is, that tkty be thU 
tf»far purnted. If the resemblance, on which the fi^re 
is founded, be long dwelt upon» andicarricd into all its 
minute circumstances, we tire the reader, who soon 
^rows weary of this stretch of fancy; and we render our 
discourse obscure. This ts.called straining a metaphor. 
Authors of a lively and sfrong^imagination are apt to run 
into this exuberance of metaphor. When they hit upon 
^figure that pleases them, they are loth to part with it, 
. and frequently continue it sihlong, as to become^edious 
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aad intricate. We may observe, for instance, how the 
following metaphor i^-spun .out. 

Th^ Uioughts ape va^boods; all outward boutd, 
^ *Midst SismSy mod rock^ and stomus, to croiae for pleiBiuti; 
Ifgain'd, dear bouj^lU; and better niiss'd than gain 'd 
Fancy aiid sense, Irom an infected shore, 
Thy cargo bring; and p€«tilence the prize: 
Then such a thirst, meatiable thirst. 
By fond iodulgenoe but inilam'd the more; 
Fancy 6tiU<:ruiae8, when poor sen^ is tired. 

An Mtg&ry may be regarded as a metaphor^ continued; 
since it is the reprcsenAation of someone thing by another 
that resembles it, and whichis made to stand for it. We 
may take frbm the Scriptures a very fine example of an 
^egory^ in the 80th Psalm; where the people of Israel 
are represented under the image of a vine: and the figure 
is carried throughout vith great exactness and. beauty. 
"Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt: thou hast cast 
out the h^eathen and planted it. Thou preparedst room 
before it^ and didst cause it to take deep root, and it 
Slkd thelandv The hills were covered with the shadow 
of it: and the boughs thei'eof were like the goodly cedar*. 
She sent out her boughs into the sea,, and her branches 
kxto-the river. Why hast thou broken down her hedges-, 
so. thataH- they which pass by the way do pluck her: 
The bo^r but of the wood doth waste it, and the wild 
b<^ast of the field doth devour it. Return, we beseech 
thee, O God of Hosts, look down from heaven, an^bc- 
lUDld, and visit this vine!" See also Ezekiel, XviL 22*24i 

The Erst and principal requisite iti the conduct of an 
allegory, is, that the Jiguraiive and the iiicral meaning he 
not mixed inemtsisttnily together. Indeed, all the rules 
that were given for metaphors, may also be applied to 
allegoriesr, on accountof the affinity they bear to eacTl 
other. The only material dilft!fence between them, be- 
sides the one being short and the other being prolonged, 
ia, that a metaphor always explains itself by the wordbs 
that are connected with it in their proper and natural 
meaning: as, when I say^ '^Achillea was alionV **Ai^ 
able minister is the pillar of the statef" the "lion*' and 
the ^^pillar*' are sufficiently interpreted by the mention 
of "Achilles** and the**minister," Which I join to them: 
but an allegory is, or may be, allowed to*" stand less con- 
fuicted , with theJitefial meamng^Mie intecpretation not 
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>>eiDg ^o directly poioud out^ but Itftts our owarefiec-* 
tloit. 

A llejjory was a fai'ourUe method of delivering instruc- 
:i{Mi in ancient timesj for what we call fables or parables, 
;tre lit) other than allf^oj'ies. By words and actions 
attri*) iicd to beasts or iiianiiiCate objects, the dispositions 
(#f w.r:\ were fij^ured: and what we call the moral, is the 
irit: -jiTd ♦it*n>e or meaning ofAhe allegory. 

A Contpf't'iion or iHmil*'^ is, when the resemblance be- 
tween t^o objects is txpr&^ei in fqntu and generally 
paisaed mure fully thin the natuie of a metaphoV ad- 
rut's: as when ii is said, *^The acUons of princes ai*e like 
\ lo^'O (neat i'i\ers, the course of which everv one be- 
holds, b.jt their springs have been see*i by few," **A$ 
the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord 
13 round about his., people." * ^Behold, how good and^ 
how plodsant it is for brethren to dwell together ia.. 
imityl It is like the precious ointment. Sec. and as the. 
tiew that tlescended'Upon the mountains of Zion." 

The advantage of t,his figure arises from the ilIustra-> 
lion which the sinf>ile employed gives to the principal 
♦»bject; f:om the clearer view which it presents; or the 
iTiore strong i:npresiiion wliich it stamps uppn the mind. 
Observe the effect of it in the following instance. The 
authur is expiainlivg the distinction bet weeji tUe power* 
of gense airl ima.^inatifm i\\ the human miivd^ *'As wax/* 
says lio, *Svv>akl jiot he adequate to the purpose of sig- 
naturr% if U hud not the power to retain as well as to r©^. 
<:eive the i;nT)rcssion, the same holds of the soul with 
respt cl to seu >e and imagination. Sense is its receptive 
poweij iniagination, its retentive. Had it sense with- 
out irnHginatiotK it would not be as wax, but as water^ 
where, though all impressions are instantly made, yet 
as soon as theyaremaae, they are instantly lost." 

In comparisons of this nature, the understanding Lj 
concerned much more than the fancjy and therefore the . 
rules to be o!) served, with respect to them, are, that^ 
they be clear, and that they be useful; that they tend to 
render our conception of the principal objects more dis- 
tinct; and that they do not lead our view aside, and be- 
wilder it with any false Jight We shoUld always re- 
member that similies are not arguments. However apt 
they may be, they dj^np more tl^n ejtplain the writer^i 
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sentiments, they do not prove them to be founded on 
tmth. 

Comparisons ought not to tHB-^fonndeii on likenesses 
which are loo faint and remote. For these, in place ot* 
assisting, strain the * mind to comprehend them, and 
throw no light upon the subject.^ It is -also to be ob- 
served, that a comparison whicfc, in the principal cir- 
cumstances, carries a sufficiently neaii resemblance, may 
b^ome unnatural and obscure, if pushed too far. No- 
thing is more oppositeto the desi?^ ofuhis figure, than 
to hunt after a great number of coiricidences in minute 
points, merely to show how fat the writer's ingenuity 
can stretch the resemblance." 

A Metonymy is founded on the several relations, of 
cause and effect, containcrand contained, sign and thing 
si^ified. When we say; "They read Milton,'* the cause 
is- put instead of (he effect; meaning **Milton*tj works.'* 
On the other hand, when it is said, *'Gray hairs should 
be re8|>ecte(]," we put the effect for the cause, meaning 
by *'gray hairs," oW a^e, '*The kettle boitls,'! is a 
phrase wlicre the name of the container is substituted 
for that of the thing contained. **To assume the scep**^ 
tsw," is a common expression for entering on royal au- 
thority; the sign being put for the-thing sigivified. 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part for the 
whole; a genus for a species, ^or a species for a genus; 
in generaf, when any- thing less, or any^thing more, is 
put for the precise object meant; the figure is then call- 
ed a Synecdoche ow Comprthendton. It hvery common, 
for instance, to describe a whole object by some remark- 
able part of it: as when tee say, **a fl^'et of twenty aoi/,'*^ 
in the place of ^^shipa;^* when wr use the ^^head'^ for the 
'^person^-' the **waves^* for the ^^ea.^* In like manner, 
sm attribute may be put fof a subject: as, "Youth" for- 
the "young,** the **deepv" fdr the tSea;'* and sometimes 
a subject for itsatltibute. 

Fersonificatioh or PtoaopopodOi is that-fi^te by which 
'5^€ attribute life and action to inanimate ob^cts. The 
use of this figure is very natiiral ^d extensive: there is 
a wonderful proneness in human nature, undei^ emotion, 
to animate all objects. When we say, **the ground thirsts 
fi^rain,'* or^ « 'the earth *m«to with plent^;" whence 
speftk of <*ambitiottra being nstlesi^'* or, tH^ d^^6m. 
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being deeekfuii* such expressions show the fatility with 
which the mind can accoinmodat&the properties o€ liv- 
ing creatures to things that are inanimate, or to abstract 
conceptions of its own forming. The following are 
striking examples from the Scriptures: **When Israel 
went out of £g3^t, the house of Judah from a people of 
strange language; thl^ea saw it^ and fled; Jordan was 
driven back ! Tlie mount^s skipped like raihs, and 
the little hills lik^ lambs. What ailed thee, O thou sea^ 
that thou fleddest? Thou Jordan, that thou wast driven . 
back? Ye mountains, that ye skipped like rams; and ye 
little hills, like lambs? Tremble, thou earth, at the pre- 
sence of the Lord, at the presence of the God <>f Jacob." 
**The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad 
for them: and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as 
the rose." 

Milton thus descri!>es the immediate eflRects of es^ng 
the forbidden fruH. Tensor produce^ the figure. - 

Kartb trembled (vwn her entrails, as again 

In pangs, and nature gave a second gl^an; 

i*ky lowVd, and. nnitt'i-ia^ thunder, some sad dropat. 

Wept at completing of the mortal sio. 
. The impatience of Adam to know hk QHgin, is sup*. 
posed to prompt the personification of all the objects he 

beheld, in order to procure information. 
Tfaoo sun, said I, fur lightl 
And thou eolighten'd earth, so fresh and gay! 
Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, apd plains^. 
And ye that hve and move, fair creatures, tell, 
^ Tell, if you saw, how came I thus, how here? 
We shall give a remarkably fine exampl^of this figmte^ 
from' bishop Sherlock. He has beautUuUy personified 
Natural Religion: and we may perceive, ki the.personifi- 
cation, the spirit and grace which the figure, j^henwett 
conducted, bestpws oi^ discourse. Th« author is com- 
paring together our Saviour and Mahomet ♦^Go (saya. 
he) to your Natural Reljigionr lay befcH*^ her Mahomet^, 
and his disciples, arrayed in armour and blood, riding 
in triumph over the spoils of thousands wha fell by his . 
victorious sword. ^ Show her the cities which he set in 
flames, the. countries which he ravaged cmd destroyed,^ 
and the miserable distress of all the inhabitants of the 
wth. When she, has viewed him in this scene, carry 
ner into hb retirement; sh6^w her the Prophet's chson- 
•^^iM^ concttbii^s a^d hiswivesj anklet h^* hear him 
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allege revelation, and a Divine comnHtnd, to justify his 
adultery and lust." 

**When she is tired.with this prospect, then show her 
the blessed Jesus, humble and meek, doing good to all 
the sons of men. Let her tee him in his most retired 
I)rivaciesj let her follow him to the mount, and hear hi$ 
aevotions and supplications- to God. Carry her to his . 
table, to view bb poor farej^nd he^ his heavenly dis- 
course. Let her attend him to the tribunal, and con- 
sider the patience with which, he endured the scoHV and 
reproaches of his enemies. Lead her to his cross; let 
her view him in the^agony of death, and hear his last 
prayer for his persecutors; 'Father, forgive them, for - 
l&ey know not what they do.' — WhenJ^atural Religion; 
has thus viewed both, ask. her, which is the Prophet of 
God? — But her answer we-. have already had, when she 
saw- part of this scene, through the eye* of the Centurion,, 
who attended at the cross. By him she spoke, and said, 
*Truly this man was theSpn of God.' " This is more 
than elegant; .it is truly -.sublime. The whole passage is 
animated;: and the figure rises at the conclusion, when 
Natural Religion, who, before, was only a spectator, is 
introduced as speaking by the Centurion's voice. 

This figure of speech is sometimes very improperly 
and extravagantly applied. A capital error in personi- 
fying^ objects, is, to deck them with fantastic and trifling 
circumstances. A practice of this sort dissolves the* 
potent charm which enchants and deceives the reader^- 
and either leaves him dissatisfied, or eXcites, perhaps,, 
his risibility. 

Another error, frequent in descriptive personifications, 
consists in .introducing them. When the«ubject of discus- 
sion is destitute of dignity, and jthe reader is not prepared 
ta relish theo^. Qne can scarcely peruse, with compo- 
sure, the following use of this figure. It is the language 
of our elegant poet Thomsons, who thus personifies and 
connects the bodily appetites, and their gratifications. 
Then sated Hunger bids his brother liunt 
Produce the roienty bowl: 
Nor wanting is the brown October, drawn 
Mature and perfect, from his dark Tetreat 
Of thirty years: and now his honest front 
Flames m the light refulgent. 

ft is to be remarked) concerning this figure^and^riiort 
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metipbon »nd timUies, which also have l>een allowed 
to be the proper languajj^e of high passioa, thatthey-a^ 
the proper expreasion-oi it, oaly on those.occasionswhed 
iuia so far moderated as to admit of words. Tfie firsland 
highest transports seem to overwhelm the mind/ a«id 
are denoted by silence or groans: next succeeds the -Yto^ 
ItftC^ndpassionate language^ of which these figures con^ 
stitute a great part. Sacli* agitation, however, cannat 
long continue; the'passions having spent their force, the 
mind soon subsides into that exhausted and- dispirited . 
9iate, in ^which all.figures are improper. 

Jlpotir^phi h a turning off from the regular course of . 
the subject,. to address some person or thing; as, "Death 
ifi swallowed oip in victory. O dcathi where is thy 
sting? O grave! whtreis thy victory?'* 

The following is- an instance of- personifidation and» 
apostrophe united: **p thou sword of the liordl how long 
wjll it be ere ihou be*<quiet? put thyself up irtioithy scstb- 
bard, rest and be stilll How can itbe quiet, seeing th^ 
Lord hath givetvit a charge against A skel on ^ and against - 
the sea-shore? there hath he appointed it.*' See also 
an extraordinary 'CBCampl^ of ^hese figures, in the 14ih 
chapter* of Isaiah, from the 4th to the t9th verse, where 
the prophet describes the fall of the Assyrian empire. 

A principal error, in the nse of the Apostrophe, is^ 
to deck the object addressed with affected ornaments f 
by which authors relinquisli the expression of passion, 
and substitute for it the language of fancy^ 

Another frequent error is, to extend this fig^ure to \oot 
l^at length. The language of violent passion is always 
concise, and often abrupt^ It passea suddenly from one 
object to another* • It oiten glances at a thought, starta* 
from it, and leaves it unfinished. The succession of - 
ideas is irregular, and connected by distant and uncom- 
mon relations. On jbM these accounts, nothing is more - 
unAaturahthan long speeches, uttered by persons under 
the influence of strong passions* Yet*this error occurs* 
IB several poets of diuinguished reputation. 

The next figure in .order, is Jbitithesis* Comparison is^^ 
f<^unded on jthe resemblance; antithesis, on the: contrast 
or opposition. of two objects? Contrast has always the 
effect, to make each of the contrasted objects appear in 
the atrpiiger light White, Ibr inatanc^ never appears , 
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so bright as wlien it is opposed to black; and when both 
aie viewed together. An author, in his defence of a 
ftiend against the charge of murder, expresses himself 
thus: "Can you believe that the person whom he scru- 
pled to slay, when be might have done so with full jus- 
tice, in a convenient place, at a proper time, v/ith secure 
impunity; he made no scruple tomurder against justice, 
in an unfavourable place, at an unseasonable time, and, 
at the risk of capitjal condemnation?*' • 

The following examples further illustrate this ffgurev. 

^ Tho' deep, yet clear, thp' gentte, yet not dull;. 

Stmng, without rage; without o^eraowuag", full. 

*'If you wish to enrichapersonvS.tudy not to increase 
his stores, Cut to diminish his desires.'** 

**If you regulate your desires according to the stand* 
ard of nature, you will neyer be«poorf if according to 
the s^^andard otopinion, you will .nlvej' be rich." 

A maxira,Jornioral saying, very properly. receives the 
form of the two last examples; bqth because it i!? sup-^ 
posed to be^the fruit of meditation, and because it is d-e- 
sigi^ed to be engraven on. the meroory>.l which recals it 
more easily by the help of such contrasted expressions. 
Bui where such sentences fi-equently succeed each other; 
where this becomes an authw's favourite and prevailing 
•manner of expressing himself, his style appears too. 
much studied and labc^ured; ft gives us the impression 
of j;n.,author attending more to his manner of saying 
things, tha|i tS the things themselves. 

The followinl;; is a beautiful example of Antithesis. 
*'lf ('ato may be censured^ severely indeed, but justly^ 
f^r abandoning the cause of Jiberty, which he would not, 
b^^wever, survive; what shall we^say of those, Vho em- 
brace it faintly, pursue it irresolutely, grow tired of it 
when they have much to hope, and give it up when they 
have nothing to fearr" — The capital antithesis of this 
sentence, is instituted between the.ze^l of Cato for liber- 
ty, and the indifference o( some others of her patrons. 
But, besiaes the leading antithesis, there are two subor- 
dinate ones, in the latter member: **Grow tired of it, 
when they have much to hope: and give it up, when 
they have nothing to fear." 

The eloquent Burke has exhibited a fine instance of^ 
this figure, in his eulogium of the philanthropic Howard 
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**He h^ viiited all Europei— not to surrey the sumf^ 
tuousness of palapes, or the atateliness of temples; not to 
make accurate m^'as^rements of the remains. of ancient 
(grandeur, nor to form a scale oCthft curiosity of modenv 
urts; nor to colic t p^edals, or collate manuscripts :^but 
to dive into the depths of dungeons; to plufnge into the 
infection of hospiuls; .to survey th^ mansions, of sorrow 
and pain; to taHe the gage-and dimcn^ns of mi.sci»y, 
depression, and contempt; to remember the forgotten^ao 
*atiend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and com- 
pare and collate the distresses of all men, in all countries/' 

The next figure concerning which we are to treat &. 
called Hyperbole or Exciggmttion. It consists in magni- 
lying an object beyond \\.^ natural bounds. In all laft* 
guages, even ui coqin>crn conversation^Jiyperbolical ex- 
pressions very frequenily occur: as swift as the wind, • 
as white as the snow; and the Uke; and the common 
foi*ms of compliment, af'e almost allof^hem extravagant 
hyperboles. If any thing be remarkably good or greet 
in its kind, wfe are instantly ready to add to it someex- 
aggerating epithet, and to make it the greatest or h^^t 
\iit ever saw. The imagination has always a tendency to 
gratify itself, by magnifying its present object, and car- 
rying it to excess, iMTore or less of this hyperbolical ' 
turn will prevail in language, according to the liveliness 
of imagination among the people who speak it. Hence 
young people deal much in hyperboles. Hence the lan- 
guage of the Orientals was fa.r more hyperbolical, than 
that of the Europeans, who are of more phlegmatic, or, 
perhaps ,we may say, of .more correct imaginatioii. 
Hence, among all writers in early times, and in the rude 
periods of society, we may expect this figure to abound. 
Greater experience,, and m^^'i^pwltivated society, abate 
the warmth of imagination, and chasten the manner of 
expression. 

Hyperboles ?ire of two kinds; either such as are em- 
ployed in description, or such as are suggested by the 
warmth of passion. . All passions without :£xceptioa, 
\oyc^ terror, amazen^ent, indignation, and even grief, 
thw>w the mind into confusion, aggravate their objects, 
and of course prompt a hyperbolical style. , Hence th^ 
following sentiments of Satan in Milton, as strongly as , 
they are de«:ribj5d*,9ontaiQ nothii^butwhatis njatiirat . 



foid proper, exhibiting the picture of a mind a^itmtiid 
>with rage and despair. 

Me, nUsereble! wbieb way ibaU I fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite liesp^r? 
Which way I fly is Hell, myself anv Hell; 
^nd in the lowest depth, a lower deep,^ 
6tiU threat'niiif to derdor me, opens wide. 
To which the Hell I puffer seems a Hearen. 

The fear of an enemy augmeiits the Conceptions ofthe 
-\si2c of their leader. *•! saw their chief," says the scout, 
of Ossian, -'Hall as a rock of ieej his spear, the blasted 
:iir; liis shield^ the rising modn: ht sat on the shore like 
a cloud of mist on the hill/* 

The errors freqUent in the use of Hyperboles, arise 
either from overstraining, or introducing them on un- 
equitable occasions. Dryden, in his poem on the resto- 
ration of king Charles the Second, compliments that 
monarch, at the expense of the sun himself. 

That star at y6©r feirth'shone out so bright, 
It stain'd^tbe duller sun's meridian light 

This is indced-^nerc bombast. It is difficult to ascer- 
tain, by any precise rule, the proper measure and 
boundary of this figure. Good sense and just taste must 
determine the ptomv beyond which, if we p^ss, we be- 
come extravagant. 

Visian is 'anotheir figure -ef speech, which is propter 
only in animated and warm composition. It is produced 
when, instead of relating s6hiethmg that is past, we use 
the present tense, and describe it as actually pussltig 
before our eyes. Thus, Cicero, in his fourth oration 
against Catiline: **I seem to myself to behold^this city, 
^tlTue ornament of the earth, and the capital <3f a^ natit)ns, 
suddenly involved in one conflagration. I see'before me 
the slaughtered heaps (tf^dtieens, lying unburled in the 
'iimidst of their ruined country. The'furious countenance 
(rf Cethegus rises to my view, \^hile, -with a t?avage joy, 
he is triumphing in your mberies.'* 

This manner of description supposes a sortof enthu- 
siasm, which carries the person who describes, in sonifc 
rneasure out of himself^ and, when well executed, must 
<needs, by the force of sympathy, impress the reader or 
^hearer very strongly. But, in order to a successful exe- 
t^ution, it requires an uncoiamonly warm imagination, 



and so bappf a setection of circumstances, as shall 
make us think we see before our eyes the scene that is 
• described. 

Interrogation. The unBgured, literal use of interroga- 
tion, is to ask a questioB: but when men are strong^Iy 
moved, whatever they IroUld affirm or deny, with f>Tei.t 
earnestness they naturally put in the form of a question, 
expressing thereby '^he strongest confidence of the truth 
of their own sentiment, and appealing to their heareni 
for the impossibility of the contrary. Thus Balaum cv 
presscd himself to Balak. ♦^The Lord is not a man that 
he should lie, neither the son of man that be should 
repent. Hath tit said it? and shall he not do it? Hatli 
he spoken it? and shall he not make it good?" 

Interrogation gives life and spirit to discburs^ We 
see this in the animated, introductoryt.peech of Cicero 
against Catiline: **How long wifl you, Catiline, abuse our 
patience? Do you not perceive that your designs are dis- 
covered?"— He mfight indeed have said; **You abuse 
our patience a long while* You must be sensible, that' 
your designs are discovered. " But it is easy to perceive, 
how much this latter mode of expression falls short uf 
the fyrce and vehemence of the former. 

Exclamations are the effect of strong emotions of the 
mind: such as, surprise, admiration, joy, grief, and the 
like. **\Vo is me that I sojourn in Mesech, that I dwell 
in the tents of Kedari** Psalms, 

"O that my head were waters, and mine eyes a foun- 
tain of tears, that I might weep day and night, for the 
slain of the daughter oi my people] O th,at I had in t'u\ 
wilderness a lodging-place of wayfaring men!"' Jeremiah. 

Though interrogations may be intr'oduced into clo-t; 
and earnest reasoning, exclamations beloiij^ only i) 
strong emotions of the mind. When judiciously emploV- 
cd, they agitate the hearer or the reader with similar 
passions: but it is extremely improper, and sonieiimos 
ridiculous, to use them on trivial occasions, and on hk %.- ii 
or low subjects. The unexperienced writer often atten)!>iH 
"^o elevate his language, by the copious display of thW 
figure: but he rarely or never succeeds. He froqilerjily 
renders his composition frigid to excess, or abseil utely 
ludicrous, by calling on us to enter into Im truitspoit!*, 
-vjieii nothing is said pr done td demand emotiou 
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irwtg is expvessiti^ our^lves in a manner contrary to 
<mt thougbts, n<rt with a view to deceive, but to add force 
to oar observations. Persons may be reproved for their 
tie^ig>(^e, by saying; **Tou have taken great care in- 
deed ' Cicero says of the person against whom, he was 
Lpfcading; •^We have great reason to believe that the 
rhiodest m^n would not ask him for his debt, when he 
pursues his life.'* 

Iromcal exhortation is a very agreeable kind of figure; 
which, after having set the inconveniences of a thing, 
in the clearest light, concludes with a feigned encou- 
ragem^it to pursue it. Such is that of Horace, wben 
having beautifully described the noise and tumults of 
ftome, lie adds ironically; 

*'6onew, sod study tunefel verse at Reme.* 

The subjects of Irony are vices and fo^es of aU kiiids; 
and this mode of exposing t6em, iaoften more effectufd 
than serious reai|Otiing. The gravest persons have not 
^^ decHned'theuW of this figure, on proper occasions. The 
wise and virtuous Socrates made great use of it, in his 
endeavours to discountenance vicious and foolish prac- 
tices* Even in the sacred writings, we have a remarkable 
instance of it. The prophet Elijah, when he challenged 
the priests of Baal to prove the truth of their deity, 
'^mocked them, and said: Cry aloud, for he is a god; 
either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a jour- 
ney, or peradventure hfe sleepeth, and must be awaked.*' 

Exclamations and Irony are sometimes united: as in 
Cicero^s oration for Balbus, .where he derides his ac- 
cuser, by sayings **0 excellent interpreter of the law! 
master of ant;iquity! "corrector and amender of our con-' 
•stitution!" 

The last figure of speech that we shall mention, is 
what writers call Amplification or Climax. It consists i^ 
heightening all the circumstances of an object or action, 
which we desire to place in a strong light. Cicero give§ 
a lively instance of this figure, when he says; *'It is a 
crime to put a Roman citizen in bonds; it is the height 
of guilt to scourge him; little less thati parricide to put 
him to death* %nat name then shall I give to the act of 
crucifying him?" 

Archbishop Tillotson uses thi^ figure very happily, to 
recommend good and virtuous actions: "After we have 
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pr^cUfl^ good acttons awhile, they become^ ^^^J^ an<t 
-when they are easy, we begin to take pleasure in them; 
and when they please us, we do tiiem frequently; and 
by frequency of acts, a thing grows into a habit; and con- 
firmed habit is a kind of second nature; and so far as 
any thing is natural, so far it is necessary; and we can 
hardly do otherwisei nay, we do h many times when 
we do not think of it** 

We shall conclude this article widi an example of a 
beautiful climax^ taken from the charge of a judge to the 
jury, in the case of a woman accused of murdering her 
own child. '^Gentlemen, if one man had any how slain 
another; if an adversary had killed his opposer, or a 
woman occasioned the death of her enemy; even these 
criminals would have been capitally punished by the 
Comeiitti law; but if this guiltless infant, that could 
make no enemy, had been murdered by its own nurse, 
what punishment would not then the mother have de- 
manded? With what cries and exclamations would she 
hare stunned your ears? What sh%)l we say then, when 
a woman, guihy of homicide, a mother, of the murder 
of her innocent-child, hath comprised all those misdeeds 
in one single crime? a crime, in its own nature, detesta- 
. ble; in a woman, prodigious; in a mother^ incredible; 
* and perpetrated against one whose age called for com- 
passion, whose neat . relation claimed affection, and 
whose innocence deserved the highest favour." 

We have now finished what was proposed, concerning 
Perspicuity in single words and phrases, and the accu- 
rate construction of sentences. The former has been 
considered under the heads of Purity^ Propriety, and 
Precision; and the latter, under those of Clearness, 
Unity, Strength, and the proper use of Figurative Lan- , 
.guage. Though many of these attentions which have 
been recommended, may appear minute, yet their eflfect 
upon writing and style, Ismuch greater than might, at 
first, be imagined. A sentiment which is expressed in 
accurate language, and in a period, clearly, neatly, and 
well arranged, always makes a stronger impression on 
thetpind, than one that is expressed inaccurately, or in 
a feeble or embarrassed manner. Every one feels this 
upon a comparison: and if the effect be sensible in or\,t 
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sentence, how much more in a whole discourse, or com* 
position that is made up of such sentences? 

The fundamental rule for writing #ith Accuracy, and 
into which all others might be resolved, undoubtedly |s, 
to communkatej in correct language^ and in the ekarett and 
I most nai$$rai orders the idetis whkh we mean to transfuse into 
< the minds of others^ Such a selection and arrangement of 
words, as do most justice to the sense, and express it to 
most advantage, make an agreeable and strongjmpres- 
sion. To these points have tended cdl the rules which 
have been given. Did we always think clearly, and were 
we, at the same time, fully masters of the language in 
which we write, there would be occasion for few rules. 
Our sent^ces would then, of course, acquire all those 
properties of clearness, unity, strength, and accuracy, 
which have been recommended. Foe we may rest as« 
sured, that whenever we express ourselves ill, besides 
the mismanagement of language, there is, for the most 
part, some mistake in our manner of conceiving the 
subject. Embarrassed^ ^obscure, and feeble sentences, 
are generally, if not always, the result of embarrassed, 
obscure, and feeble thought. Thought and expression 
act and re-act upon^ach other. The understanding and 
language have a strict connexion; and they who are 
learning to compose and arrange their sentences with 
accuracy and order, are learning, at the same time, to 
think with accuracy and order; a consideration . which 
aUme will recompense the student, for his attention to 
this branch of literature. For ajurther explanation of the 
Flguret (fJSji>eeehf seethe O^atm wammar^ on tUs svbject* 
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The CoinpUer of then elefiwiito of Ike Eagliib kniEMfi^ 
tt If ill not be deemed iDcoDtisteat with the nature and dengo ef 
1113 work, to make a short addraai to the yoong persons enimed in 
the 8t«]dy of it, respecting their -fittore walks m the pedis of Mte- 
rature, and the ofaief pwpeee to which they diould apply their 
acquisitions. 

In forming this Grammar, and the Tofaune of IllaBtratkMW con- 
nected with it, the author was inflneoced by a desire to fiicihtatB. 
your progress hi learning, and, at the saofie time, to unpress on 
your minds principles of piety adidTirtne. He wished also to as- 
sist^ in some degree, the labours of those who are cukivating yoor 
understandings, and providiog for you a fund of rational ad use- 
ful employment; an employment calculated to exclude those fii- 
voioiH pursuits, and that love of ease and sensual pleasure, whidi 
eittoeble and corrupt the imnds of many incoosidexate youth, and 
render tliem useless to society. 

Without your own best exertions, the concern of others for ycmr 
welfare, will be of httle avaih with them, yon may fiiLB*ty promise 
yourselves Miocess. The wfHer of this admts, A ere fore , reeoro* 
rnendft to you, an earnest oo-openvtioii with the endeevoors of yoar 
friends to promote your iraprovement and happiness. This co- 
operation, whilst it secures your own progpress, will vSbrd you the 
ficart-felt satis&ction, of knpwing tnat yea are cherisfamg the 
hopes, and augmenting the pJeasures, of those wi^ whom yocrare 
connected by the most endearing ties. . He reconmends to yen 
also, serious and elevated views of the studies in which yq^ m^y 
be enfraj^'ed. Whatever may be your attainments, never allow 
yonrselvos to rest satisfied with mere literary acouisitions, nor 
wiih a seJfisli or contracted application of them. Wheu the^ ad- 
vance ooly tlie interests of this stape of b^ng, and look not be- 
yond tlie present transient seen^ their indueuce i8cieci?was<?«be| 
within a very narrow sphere. The great business of this life is 
to prepare, and qualify us, for the enjoyment of a better,, by cul- 
tivating a pure and humble state of mind, and cherishing habits of 
piety towards €rod, and benevolence to men. Every Uiing that 
promotes or retards this important work, is of g^reat moment to 
you. and claims your first and most serious attentioB. 

If, then, the cultivation of letters, and an advancement in know- 
ledge, are found to strengthen and enlarge your minds, to purify 
and exalt your pleasures, and to dispose you to pious and virtuous 
sentiments and conduct, they produce excellent effect^ whidi, 
with your best endeavours to imi»ove them, and the Divine bias- 
ing superadded, will not fail to render you, not only wise aikd 
RWid yourselves, but also the happy instruments of diffusing wis- 
dom, religion, and goodness around you. Thus improved, your 
acquisitions becomebandmaids to virtue; and they may eventually 
Mr7« to in cr eas e the rewards which the Supreme Bemg has pio* 
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jQH9e^4o faithful and weH-dir«cted exertions^ ibr tbe pnmotioo of 
truth and goodness amongst men. 

But if you couDteract the hc^>et of your friendi, and the ten* 
deocy of these attainments; if uou ffrow vain of your real or imft- 
cioary distinctions, and regard with contempt, the ?irtuei, un- 
fettered mind; if you suffer yourselves to be absorbed in orer* 
curious or trifling flpecytotiofUK if your hMirt and principles be de- 
based and poisoned, by tbe innuence of corrupting and pemidoor 
books, for which no elegance of composition can make amends; 
if you spend so much of your time in literary engagemeats, as to 
make: them interfere wnh hic^r oocupamns, ami lead you ta 
finr^et, that pious and benevomt action is d^ ff^^^^ ^od of your 
being: if such be the unhappy misapplication of your acquisitions 
and advantages, — instead of becoming a blessing to you, they will 
prove the occasion. of greater condemnation; and, m the hour of 
serious thouffht, they may excite tbe painful reflections, — that it 
would have been better tbr you, to have remained illiterate Juid 
unaspiring; to have been confined to tbe humblest walks of life; 
and to have been even *^bewers of wood and drawers of water'*' 
all vour days.^ 

Contemphiting the dangers to which you are exposed, tbe sor- 
rows and dishonQ^r which accomptfiy talents misapplied, and 
a course of indolence and ^ly» may you exert your utmost en- 
deavours to avoid iheml Befiously reflecting on the great end for 
which, you were brought into exastenee; ob the "bright and encou- 
raging examples of .many esocUent young persons; and on. the 
mourmbl deviatibns cif4inen, wh0'0oe» wen promisiBg; may you 
be so wise as to choose and follow thatpath, which leads to no- 
Dour, usefulness, and true enjoyment! This is the morning of your 
Hfe, in which pursuit is ardent, and obstacles readily give way to 
vigour and perseverance. lEsibmae this favourable season; dr* 
vote yourselves to the acquisition of knowledge and virtue; and 
humbly pray to God that he may bless your ^bours. Often re- 
flect on tbe advantages 3^ou possess, and on the source from whence 
they are aJl derived. A lively sense of the privil^es and bless- 
ings, by which you have been dbtin^ished, will induce you to 
render to your heavenly Father, the just returns of gratitude and 
love: and these fruits of early goodness will be regarded by him 
as acceptable offerings, and s^ure to you his favour and protec- 
tion. 

Whatever difficulties and discouragements may be found in re- 
sisting the allurements of vice, you may be humbly confident, 
that Divine assistance will be aiSTorded to all ycmr good and pious 
resolutions; and that every virtuous effort will have a correspond- 
ent reward. You may rest assured too, that all the advantages 
arising from vicious indu^nces, are light and ccmtemptible, as 
well AS exceedingly transient, compared with the substantial en- 
jeyments, the present pleasures, and the future hopes, which re- 
sult from piety and virlne. 7^ Holy Scriptures ^ure us, that 
''The ways of wisdom are ways of pleasantness, and that all her 
paths are peace:*' *'that religion has the promise of tbe lif<^ that 
DOW is, and of that which is to come:'* and that the truly ^ood 
man* whatever may be the condition allotted to bim by Divine 
Providence "in aU thmgs giv9 thanks, and r^ices even in tri« 
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btt]Mioii.'*^Some of tbew leotiiiieiitB We beoi finely flluttntel^ 
by a oelebrtted poet* The ftothor of this address preieDti tbe d- 
lusdvtioQ to you, as a sthkioff and beantifal portrait of Tirtiie: 
with hk most cordial wishes, tnat your hearts and lives may cor- 
lespoodtoit; and that ytrarhai^unets here, may be an earnest of 
bappiMst hereafter. ^ 

**Kxkow then this tralh, (•iio«|^ for maa to kaow^ 

VirtiM aloae it bu>puieM below: 

The only poiat where huiaaa btin staads stitt; 
, Aad laatet the good, without the ftil to ik 

I Where only merit constant p«/ recmcs, 

,j libleM'd in what it Idles, and whmt it fifes; 

TI^JNijr aneqaall*d, if its end it gem. 

Ana if it loee, attended with no pain: 

Without satiety, thooah «'ar so bless'd; 

And bat more reU«h*a u the more distress*d: 

The broadest mirth unieelinr foUy wears. 

Less pleasing fttr than yirtae's verr tears: 

€k>oa, from etch object, from each place acqiur'dli 

For ever exerds'd, yet never tir'dj 

If erer el«ted, while one roan's ODpress*d; 

Never dejected, while another's bless'd: 

And where no wants, no wishes can remsia; 

Since bat to wish more Tirtoe is to gaia.— 

For him alone hope leads finom |;oarto goal. 

And opens still, and opens <m his soal; 

Till lengthened on to &ith, and onconfin'd. 

It poors the blisa that fills np nU the niad** 
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